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HUMAN RELATIONS ON THE INDIAN | 
. SCENE * 


Pars Ram (Ahmedabad) 


Tae MALADY 


The suspicion that one social group nurses about the motives and 
intentions of other groups related to it presents a challenge to the 
administrative acumen of those.in charge of the management of men in 
the government, political parties, local bodies, offices and factories. 
More than that, it makes a call on the scientific ingenuity of the 
psychologists interested in action research on human relations. 

A recent survey conducted on inter-group relations at Aligarh has 
spotted some knotty problems of social perception. Most people think 
government employees are autocratic an 
most of the government officers complain that members of the public 
frequently are not amenable to discipline and often hinder, intimidate 
and sometimes humiliate gevernment officials. On the economic plane, 
trade unions accuse the present government of giving a free hand to 
the capitalists at the cost of what is due to the workers. Financiers 
on their part, are extremely nervous at the concessions which the 
workers are being given through recent legislative measures. As a 
businessman put it, “The Indian Republic is fast becoming a welfare 
state. We have been warned of this through so many Acts of 
legislation curtailing our jiberty.’’ Members of the ‘‘minority”’ 
groups suffer from the insecurity of being reduced to non-entities under 
the powerful and influential domination of the “majority.” Those 
Who are called the “majority ” group in this country feel they hardly 
constitute even “a numerical majority. The notion of the “ majority 
Community ” according to them isa myth as the combined numerical 

-Strength of the Scheduled Caste groups, Muslims, Christians, Sikhe, 
Parsis and others exceeds the so called « Caste-Hindus.”’ ‘“‘ Caste- 
Hindus at best,” said one of them, “‘is just another minority group 
amidst so many others in India.” Many Muslims, the survey showed, 
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were nervous at the “‘ pervasive’’ trends in the present day ‘‘ Hindu” 
government which they allege is out to destroy the Muslim culture and 
the Muslim influence in India. Many Hirdus also express the same 
fear about the Hindus at the hands of the government. Several 
officers hesitate to cail a Muslim to book lest they should be blamed 
for harassment of the minorities. In the Punjab, Sikhs feel that 
their identity as a religious group is threatened by the Hindus. The 
Punjabi Hindu particularly from the towns is, on the other hand, ever 
ready to leave for Delhi and other parts of India on account of the 
lively fear that the Sikhs would one day rule the Punjab. Tt will 
thus be seen that social groups do not have the same cognition of the 
same social group. The two perceptions of the same social group are 
contradictory and surely both of them cannot be true. The whole 
situation remains one of a mad-house where everyone blames the other 
for what the other is not and provides suitable material for a dramatist 
to write a play on the comedy—tragedy is probably the more apt 
description of error in social perception. 

Within the same group, be it a political group, a village panchayat, 
an office, a co-operative society or a local body, the situation is non- 
too-happy. The life-history of these groups follows, with minor 
variations, the following cycle: The First Stage. Platitudes and fine 
resolutions dominate the first few meetings followed by election of 
office bearers which leaves a bitter taste in the mouth of those 
aspirants who are not recognised as the centre of the universe. Silent 
grouse and a whispering propaganda are set on foot against those put 
in the prestige status at the first meeting. The Second Stage. The 
group converts itself into cliques wor 
friction reduces the capacity of the 
Points of order, legal hair-s 
chair and ‘‘ walk outs 


king at cross purposes. ‘This 
group for objective”output of work. 
plitting, challenge of the rulings from the 
” dominate the proceedings of the meetings. 
Well-meaning members of the group with a developed civic sense feel 
disgusted and mentally wean themselves from their involyement in the 
group. After having a fling at the h 
retire from the scene, After the manner of Bharatari Hari they take 
refuge in meditation and mystic practices. This ‘ostrich policy does 
not improve the situation within the group. The Third Stage. Vote 
of no-confidence in the executive ; mass resignations, mudslinging on 
the rivals and urgent telegrams for the centre’s intervention follow in 
quick succession. Some cliques have a merry time in this confusion 
till they are thrown out of gear by their rivals, 


uman society in general they 
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T p= Erongs do not work for discovering their functional relation 
; er groups»and the public at large. Activities of the group 
resemble the social life of apes and monkeys so graphically depicted 
by Zukermann—who are ever engaged in plotting against the most 
powerful amongst them and after he had been licked against the next 
powerful one. 

i The social climate obtaining in a group brings its own stre 
its members resulting in shifts in intra-psychic balance—the dynamic 
relation of ego, the super-ego and the id. I noticed a difference 
between the personal problems of the students studying in a men’s 
college and those enrolled in a co-educational college. The former 
brought probiems of anxiety about certain somatic symptoms and 
struggle against masturbation and the latter’s torture centred round 
This difference was due to the situation 


ss on 


the problems of character. 
created by the incidence of co-education. 
The classical symptoms of hysteria whi 
of Charcot and other paycbiatrists in th 
longer in the centre of the clinical picture of hysteria after world 
war I. The choice of symptoms by a neurotic is influenced by the 
cultural climate of his environment. A government calling upon its 
citizens to be prepared for civil defence as well as for offence when 
there is no immediate use for this preparation leads to compulsive 
neurotic symptoms in the population. 
Inter-group conflicts and conflicts between r 
same group severely strain the individual member's waintaining @ good 
intra-psychic balance. Work in the office or factory for many peple 
becomes a super-ego symbol and an instrument to manage the id im- 
pulses. If the human relations amongst the hierarchy of bosses are 
Smooth, hard work for the subordinates provides a good contro] over 
the unmanaged id. In case there is conflict amongst the bosses, the 
work situation for the subordinates carries the meaning of a severe Or 
This situation can have one of the following conse- 
trolled through illness in 


ch engaged the attention 
e late XIX century were no 


ival cliques within the 


a weak super-ego. 
quences. Either (1) the unmanaged id is con 
which the physical symptoms of a psycho-somatic character dominate 
the scene as an alternative to the control of the id; or (2) a tendency 
pulsive quarrelsomeness dominate 
s like these employees and workers 
With work for the 


to vagrancy, irresponsibility and im 
the work atmosphere. In situation 
become Jess work-centred and more boss-centred. 
boss’s party or his person becoming the dominant passion, the growth 
through work and adequate human relations comes to an end. Arro- 


gance is then shown by favourites of the boss and jealousy reaction by 
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those in the opposite camp. Frequent transfer of the staff, complaints, 
counter-complaints and the manufacture of false evidence to support 
complaints consume a good part of the time of the staff in some offices 
because of the tense atmosphere. 

It takes some time for anyone to get used to a particular kind of 
work. If there are frequent changes in the staff, the money spent on 
emyloyees in transit is sheer waste of funds and aiso of time. The 
figure on time and money, lost owing to interpersonal and intergroup 
friction, if it could be computed, would be staggering. The frequency 
with which unsatisfactory human relations make for somatic symptoms 
is amazing. Sore throat, constipation, paralysis and predisposition for 
many other physical diseases are magnified under stress of group 
relations. Alcoholism, sexual aberrations and anxiety are often the 
direct result of pin-pricks received in the employer-empioyee relation. 

The fear of persecution, whether entertained by an employee from 
his employer or by a cultural group from another group, can no longer 
be treated as a mere safety valve to let off the pent-up steam or @ 
harmless leisure-hour activity as a substitute for the expensive club- 
membership and other recreations and hobbies, This fear often results 
more from imaginary than from real situations. Yet the fear itself is 
a real experience and brings in its wake far-reaching social consequen- 
ces. Many people, under stress of fear, change their jobs or migrate 
to other places. The evil consequences of migration visit both on the 
migrants and those who are left behind through dislocation of the trade 
in which both had acquired a functional harmony. The need of the 
hour is to work out a delicate integration of the unutilised capital, 
technical talent which is rotting and the raw material that goes waste 
to intensify the drive for production of useable goods. Public enthu- 
siasm for the first Five Year Plan, observe the authors of the plan, is 
a necessary pre-requisite of any Plan. The energy lost in inter-group 
friction is tremendous and consequently the level of public enthusiasm 
for constructive projects continues to be below par. 

Psycho-analysis are familiar with patients suffering from obsessi- 
onal neuroses who work themselves up for a state of conviction and 
belief and then with the same zeal undo this conviction anxiety-ridden 
ultimately into the pathetic state of complete impotence. With many 
groups in the various fields of national life working at cross purposes 


we live in a social climate promoting illusions of the experience of 


intensive effort, doubt and confusion. ‘This see-saw movement of their 


energy lands them at achievement only to discover that we are where 
_ we were: ; 
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m ee : : : 
To gear the whole social machinery so thet we may grow out of 


this neurotic merry-go-round and to help various groups achieve the 
social ends embodied in the Constitution of the Republic of India is a 
challenge and also an opportunity for the Indian social Scientists. The 
damage done to the health of a vast number of individuals by the inter- 
group conflict should make psychiatrists and psychologists alike exa- 
mine their stock-in-trade and its potency in meeting the situation. 


SOME INDIGENOUS REMEDIES 


ng a situation 


7 F : t E 
Every society develops certain techniques of meeli 
The silent 


of stress whether the stress is from nature or from man. 
and well-poised adjustment to the stress going on beneath th 
18 generally not adequately appreciated. A review of the modes of 
adjustment to meet the stress of the inter-group conflict in Indian 


e surface 


Society is relevant here. 

(1) Use of Prestige. The most widely used method of miti- 
gating inter-group friction in India is to call men of prestige to the 
scene of conflict. Senior Government officers and leaders of public 
Opinion in the confidence of the Government used to be the men of 
Prestige during the British rule. Their place was gradually taken by 
those involved in the political struggle. A visit from national leaders 


to the scene of conflict is insisted on even now, whether the situation 
r grouse against bosses in business 


han the Prime Minister 
al conflict. Usually 


Is that of strike, communal fight o 
or, the Government office. No less a person t 
is sometimes asked to intervene in a purely loc 
leaders of all-India importance meet, for this purpose, the local lumi- 
aries. T'he latter's faith in their own importance is, thereby, reasser- 
ted and revitalised and they in return reassure their patronage to those 
below them in social prestige. This is followed by public speeches 
through which people are exhorted to be noble and united. Instances of 
goodwill and harmony are quoted from the past. Many in the audi- 
ence are thereby moved to tears and the situation of conflict is thereby 
resolved or, to be more exact, shelved. 
e inter-group tension works very 


To use men of prestige to reduc i 
| and vertical mobility of the popu- 


Well in villages where the horizonta 
lation Has not disturbed the traditional elite-public relation. The same 
is not true of the cities where leaders of different persuasion have al- 
ready acquired a crystallized following. A ‘gaint’? for one section of 
the Population is often a man of questionable integrity for the rest. 


The leader who appears oa the scene as a conciliator meets with a 
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hostile demonstration from the group which distrusts him. The use of 
social prestige for reducing tension postulates a «dominant leader and 
a submissive public. The public is no longer docile as was the case in 
the past. The experience of the last thirty years in India has made 
for strong ambivalence towards leaders. The temporary peace brought 
about through deference to the leader is soon disrupted. Peace- 
makers run the risk of being discredited and even murdered. There 
are some leaders who seriously believe that through their making a 
public appearance and a speech they can put the world right, Simi- 
larly, many laymen believe that the leaders will transform the 
situation by their magic presence. This hypnotic relations between 
the leader and the followers promotes magic mentality in the social 
climate and undermines the role of rationality. This method of 
tackling the tension situation conserves the roles and status already 
current. Inter-group tension is essentially caused by the situation 
in which more people want to take to new roles and acquire new 
status. The use of prestige to mitigate tensions increases ambivalence 
and inhibits people’s acquiring new roles. As such it increases 
tension and interferes with the people’s way to be creative in suggesting 
new solutions to the problem. The logic of the situation coerces 
more people to be creative in relation to their natural and human 
surroundings. New talents to build a spirit of co-operation amongst 
men for exploiting natural resources in new ways are sorely needed 
to satisfy the basic needs of the people. ‘The few leaders, however, 
A well-meaning they may be in their intentions towards the public at 
large, play their very-well-poised role of making themselves active and 
dominant and thereby leaving the role of robots for the rest of the 
public. Every time there is a crisis ‘‘the-few-active-and-dominant”’ 
and “the rest-passive-and robot-like”” situation is repeated and 
perpetuated. 

(2) The laissez-faire solution. This approach to the resolving 
of the social conflict is based on the hope that the present circum- 
stances are gradually taking a turn for the better. ‘Those who 
advocate this way of resolving social conflicts dread taking an active 
measure to ease the tension situation. ‘They believe that even a well- 
designed interference with the silent forces engaged in healing 
the injury may worsen the situation. This approach has been a 
marked feature of the British temperament. The laissez-faire 
approach suits very well a small country like the U. K.—cat off from 
the mainland of Europe, with one God, one Church, one language 
and one King to crown it all. It works very well in an era of slow 
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changes and in societies with stabilized roles and status. The present 
ruling elite as well, as the masses in India are also grounded in the 
laissez-faire philosophy. The Indian society is facing a social 
fermentation of a vast magnitude at the moment. All the set con- 
ventions and the traditional ways of solving problems of inter-group 
relation are fast proving ineffective. A policy of drift or the least 
resistance may be very soothing but it is essentially the ostrich 
approach. 

A recent study of inter-group relations revealed the tremendous 
damage that a policy of drift is doing to human relations in government 
and business administration. Most administrative heads, specially in 
small places, like to be guided by the written regulations. Many of 
the day-to-day probiems of discipline can be solved easily through the 
conference method and through the officers maintaining a personal 
Contact with men committed to their charge. This is avoided because 
it requires more intelligence, effort and time. The conventional 
method of demanding written explanation for minor lapses, quoting 
regulations in reply to the grouses and complaints of the staff 
continues to be in vogue. In fact many officers promote, in the name 
of efficiency, a spirit of impersonality in the establishments under 
their charge. This practice makes for charging the social atmosphere 
with suspicion. Many juniors who look for personal friendship 
relations with their colleagues feel frustrated and build phantasies 
of being rejected and persecuted. Frantic efforts are then made by 
Various groups and cliques in the office to involve as many of their 
colleagues as possible in minor offences. Those who manufacture 
lies and can make these lies a force to reckon with dominate the scene. 
The same forces are at work in the country at large. It has been 
estimated that the number of those involved in court cases in India 
’pproaches one-fourth of the figure of Indian adult population. 
Litigation has been described as tha national sport and pastime in 
India. The heavy demand that litigation makes on the poor people 
both in time and money should be obvious to anybody. Its social 
and psychological consequences often go unappraised. Litigation 
Promotes malingering which is a near cousin of hysteria amongst 
those who avoid attendance at a court for fear of the court decision 
adversely affecting them. And once malingering has heen acquired 
10 one setting, it is practised in all spheres of one’s activity. The 
slow pace at which the ministration of justice moves in this country 
encourages those involved in litigation to fabricate evidence. Figures 
about medical certificates of fictitious illness issued in every city 
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would be staggering. And all this is the result of allowing conven- 
tions to have their way. And the laissez-faire philosophy in the 
background makes this damage to the human staff bearable and eyen 
palatable. 

(3) The Political Solution. A third approach to the improving 
of human relations struggling for expression is relying on a political 
revolution to do the trick. Many young visionaries cast their net wide 
on the nationalization of the means of production, the creation of a 
classless society etc. Their logic works this way. World forces 
coerce mankind to create a new system of equitable distribution in 
consonance with improved methods of production. The deterioration 
of human relations in humbler places is due to the lack of a clear 
vision of the new economic system. The demoralization of people 
is a symptom and not a disease entity. All energy, according to 
these visionaries, should be devoted to the changing of the system; 
attention to minor details is of no use. There is an obvious plausi- 
bility and there are obvious flaws in this approach. It is true that 
a new approach to human relations cannot be worked out without 
bringing important changes in policies. But the dichotomy between 
the political system and the people for whom a political system is 
created cannot be artificially maintained. No political system has 
an autonomous existence. It is men and women who create a 
system to satisfy their needs and work it. Most visionaries, however, 
invest their effort in creating a system to order, to fit the pattern 
of a political ideology and believe ihat people must be made to fit 
in the straight jacket of an “‘ism’’. A new political set-up by 
itself does not, however, necessarily improve the lot of men in a 
social system. Those who comforted themselves with the belief that 
all the problems of India would be solved through political emancipa- 
tion, stand disillusioned to-day and are persuaded to believe that 
something more is also needed. In fact the public opinion survey 
recently conducted at Aligarh showed a genera! scepticism in the 
population about a large-scale political change improving their lot. 

(4) Moral revivalism. A fourth approach to improving human 
relations stresses the importance of improving the quality of the human 
stuff. In his report on Public Administration to the Planning Com- 
mission, Mr. A. D. Gorwala mentions spiritual poverty and the lack 
of character as stumbling blocks in the way of good public administra- 
tion as also in the way of the lay man’s achieving a unity of purpose 
with the Government. Gandhiji had realized the importance of 
ihe people’s acquiring a new perspective on their personal and social 
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problems through re-assertion of faith in God. The stress on Ram 
Dhun was his method:to revitalize faith in God. Gandhiji’s diagnosis 
was no doubt fundamentally correct ; the human race has Foai 
ed with it for ceuturies. Th dieval sai s i a 
bE ESA wae : e mediova saints used fasting, prayer 
ie a as means to achica a Hew valuation of life. Vinova 
ie ri as been recently experimenting with the technique of achiev- 
g mass conversion to persuade the rich to make a gift of the land 
to the landless tiller. There is, however, one serious flaw in such an 
eee aaa problems. People persuaded by reyivalism 
Sle mp of dealing with other people ganat their 
taniting “7s ie Sacia poseuing ol het action. 5 rational under- 
eee le meaning of ‘giving’ in charity is superseded by a 
religious ecstasy in which giving for its own sake becomes the motive. 
factor, as it has not 


No ralict . : 
w, religious ecstasy remains an uncertain 
Nor does it give an 


“noken been utilised for crusades and ‘jehad’. 
ee into the social and economic factors underlying social conflicts 

y itself help in training people in new social skills which should 
enable them to manage the impact of technology on society. “Ram 
Dhun” has not led to the villagers investing the buried gold in pro- 
ductive pursuits, Tt has not promoted rural banks to help cottage 


Industries ; it has not established schools, hospitals, parks, or supplied 
y standard to villages which are 


clea . p A 
n water or a minimum sanitar 
jentific 


Suffering for want of them. The whole problem needs & sc 
approach, . 


A PLEA FOR A SCIENTIFIC APPROACH TO SOCIAL ACTION 


moral and religious enthusiasm in 


No disrespect is meant for 
o the problems of inter- 


Making out a case for a scientific approach t 
&roup tension. Everyone will wish well to those who promote moral 
Integrity and spiritual poise in men. Let there be a ‘new birth’ and 
Conversion experience amongst different sections of the public and 
let there be abundant love of truth and non-violence amongst the 


Masses. But will all this by itself help people to acquire all the 
Inspite of plenty of religious 


abiliti 
ilities necessary for group living? 
elations to-day. remain in a 


a : 
og moral fervour in the world, human ť 
Orry state, The world would have been a happy place to live in, had 


atria 

h fraction of this fervour been converted into action. After all, there 
4s been no dearth of moral fervour in any period of the history. 
h The trouble starts when religious principles have to be liv 
ne modern world of complex social relations. The maxim ‘‘love 


2—1820P 


ed in 
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thy neighbour as thyself’? was easy enough to practise in an isolated 
rural community. No one lives in isolation in our times. The world 
is interdependent. To-day bread and rice in an Indian meal may 
have been grown by the Chinese, Russian and American peasants. 
Tea produced in India’s tea gardens finds its way to all countries of 
the world. My neighbours are the whole of the human race on this 
globe and the question is how to translate into practice my affection 
for all of them. Something more is needed than mere moral fervour. 
A knowledge of the situation in which moral principles are to be lived 
is needed as also the methods by which the moral principles are to 
be translated into action in a particular situation. It is here that 
scientific knowledge becomes necessary for living a moral life. 
Scientific knowledge is not an antithesis of moral and religious 
pursuits. The primary function of scientific knowledye is to supply 
ways and means through which the insight achieved by mankind 
through philosophy and religion can be realized. Many instances 
from Indian setting of popular enthusiasm for achieving results but 
ending in smoke come to notice. There was, for example, an UD- 
precedented zeal for political emancipation amongst masses which was 
considered absolutely necessary for reconstructing the civic life of the 
country. In the absence of the necessary managerial skill to put 
the moral intentions to a good use and for tbe lack of sufficient 
knowledge of the social forces bringing about the present stalemate, 
this enthusiasm has not been effectively used. Most people now 
regard the present yovernment as an all-powerful agency but alien to 
them and always giving them a rough deal. Some people regard 
themselves martyrs and persecuted. Many cynics believe that the 
stalemate is due to our national character. There is, however, very 
feeble effort to train people in the new skills necessary to bring a unily 
of purpose between the government and the people. The food 
situation in the country is another instance in point showing that mere 
zeal for saving food is not enough and has not effected any saving 
worth the name. People’s menus continue to be the same as in the ` 
past. A systematic inquiry into the resistance to changein food 
habits is necessary and will certainly, result in suggesting devices for 
breaking this resistance. Scientific knowledge thus is a necessity 
instrument for making moral purposes a reality. We are passing 
through a period when large-scale changes in the established modes 
of exploiting natural resources are forcing corresponding changes in the 
habits of individuals and groups. ‘There is a tremendous cultural lag 
in individuals, groups and communities in their adjustment to the 
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chanains si ‘ 

este cunts oo tn il re 
espons ; ere 

NA i bioloziea ai eh 4 pik i p a a mA. became 
tobe developed = age es x social engineering needs 
p There is a general tendency in reari study of natural 
Sciences with a neglect of social sci $ h . Dike. 
pology and sociology T sata NS, as psychology, anthro- 
seriously handie ah Ria progress of natural ghienoas too, will be 
aTa A in my opinion, if the science of social engineer- 
E a Bar receive the necessary impetus. Historians of science 
Bice l-a Ai Ri the natural phonomgna put to good use in our 
The i pyro and magnetism were known to our ancestors. 
OE AR ETA hir ar was used by the Romans to decorate 
ria oat h electric toys, but it was nat used by them to reduce 
i aie, = there was a0 social impetus of democracy then 
Tonal ie inte le goods with the help of Sle power. Tt 
ene nineties century philosophy of ‘‘the greatest good of 
ae leapt to give a new impetus to modern discoveries 
ions in natural sciences. In the absence of a reciprocal 
and their utilisation for human 


relati 
tion between natural sciences 
he natural science 


“al 
Se all wind may be taken out of the sails of t 
at care A i have reached a stage in India when there is plenty 
i ed knowledge and wisdom on food production, animal 
vido a medicine, engineering etc., but this knowledge and tbis 
i = ave jot become a live force. While the great scientists 
aint me teasing out the secrets of atomic energy, the masses are- 
z ecaa to their daily toil with implements Hnvented by their 
i at the dawn of civilization. This contrast is bound to have 
adult i for achieving social integration. We hays 
ranchise but we also need knowledge of nature and scientific 
— to be made available to ihe humblest housewife to prepare 
ie for democracy. Along with progress, in the knowlege 
of a must be promoted a visibility into the human consequences 
fra S knowledge, and remedies for the maladjustments that follow 
in m the imbalance in society created by the increasing scientific 
nowledge. To take an example, @ costly medicine may be dis- 
A few people in comfortable status 
e remedy. This leads to 
tion leading to constant 
therefore bave also the 
al agencies 


i for curing say, cancer. 
cone are able to make use of this expensiv' 
cori and “ the-legion-ill ” situa 
res z neon, Those who invent the medicine i t 
to Pousibility of devising ways and means of creating soc 

carry the use of the medicine to all and sundry. To the absence 
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of these agencies, we have the pathetic situation in the country 
when a lot of useful research is available in sciences associated with 
agriculture, industry and medicine, but very few to make use of this. 
Those who believed that new knowledge by itself will stimulate its 
use have a cause to be disillusioned, The government has, here 
and there. created agencies to promoie the application of scientific 
knowledge to the people’s mode of earning livelihood but the results 
have been poor. The failure of these agencies is often due to the 
fact that the research knowledge had been gathered to be made use 
of under ideal conditions of society which do not exist. When 
this knowledge ‘is taken to the work-a-day situation there would 
emerge tremendous obstacles which defy commonsense solutions and 
can be overcome with the aid of further systematic scientific research 
alone, 

Tn short, not only is it necessary for scientists to make dis- 
coveries, but it is also imperative that the social reference of these 
discoveries is elucidated and these discoveries are absorbed in the 
social texture. If this is conceded to, it will give rise to a host of 
problems which invite attention of scientists from different camps. 
Economists have to work out the relation of these discoveries with 
production and consumption of goods. Psychologists and Psychi- 
atrists are required to work out the consequences of the discoveries 
for the personality and mental growth of the people touched by 
the discoveries. Sociologists, experts in jurisprudence and political 
scientists will have a word of wisdom to offer on the effect of the 
discovery on the more pervasive sociai institution. Above all the 
cultural anthropologists should be there to enlighten on the resistance 
to social change which is usually offered with the symbols with 
which students of simpler societies are farniliar, A silent conver- 
gence of scientists from different disciplines on social problems has 
already resulted in a change in the boundaries of their sciences as 
also in their forging new concepts and categories of thinking. The 
rapid changes in the definition of psychology is an illustration in 
point. At the -beginning of this century psychology was defined as 
description of conscious mental processes, such as ideas, impulses 
etc. This was replaced by another tendency of studying mind in 
terms of the objective situation. Now we have a psychology describ- 
ing its subject matter as the balancing of the internal and external 
environments. 

The ideal social science needed in an age of planning will be 
the one which makes it possible for the scientist. to predict the social 
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creation of an altogether new social science, which will be constantly 
fed by the existing social sciences. What shape will the integra- 
tion of social sciences take is an open question at present. The faith 
sustaining effort for creating the new social science will undoubtedly 


come from man’s need to guide his destiny with the knowledge of - 


his external and internal environments. The emergency of the new 
science had been forecast by August Comte a century ago when he 
wrote that a mature sociology is possible only after physics, chemistry, 
biology, and psychology have become scientific. 

Scientific research planned with a bias for its application is not 
regarded as ‘ pure’ science by those who believe in pursuing know- 
ledge for its own sake. I am inclined to hold the opposite view. 
Contributions of an outstanding character have been made to ‘ pure’ 
science by the scientists who were engaged in war work. In fact, 
institutes of technology have to undertake much more basic and 
‘pure’ research than is often realised. 

If group action for changing group relations becomes the guiding 
principle of research in social sciences, it will raise a host of problems 
of measurement of some of the subtle and elusive social phenomena. 
Behaviour of small groups, analysis and recording of inter-action of 
individuals in a group, measurement of social changes brought about 
by a new invention or a new legislation, field experiments in social 
change, etc. will come under experimental scrutiny. Al] this will 
pose problems of ‘pure’ character for logic, statistics, mathematics 
and many other branches of science. 

The approach to scientific research suggested bere—scientific 
knowledge to be taken not as an end by itself, but as instrumental 
knowledge—has been silently influencing the progress of science for 
the past few centuries. It is time that this approach be given recog- 
nition for planned research to promote unity of purpose in the various 
sections of the population and also amongst nations. This will result 
in achieving a much needed revision and the redefinition of the fields 
of science. The working out of the details of this revision for eacb 
science should form the subject of a special symposium. 

Two broad objectives which scientific research in human affairs 
should endeavour to achieve call for immediate attention :— 

(1) Very detailed research in the branch of psychology known 
as ‘Individual Differences’. It is not enough for a man of action to 
know the general laws of the modifications of human behaviour, He 
must also know the operation of these laws in specific situations. 
Thus the process of informal group formation is determined by specific 
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does not become a force in social affairs. To promote mental growth 
leading to empathy and to make it the basis of social control should 
be the aim of the social scientists experimenting with secial control. 
The social conditions resisting empathy have to be studied. In other 
words, social controls must work with the consent of the individual 
and his spontaneous involvement in the decisions his group takes. 
This is an arduous task. Social scientists are almost at the same 
stage of their knowledge about man at which the pre Galilean physics 
was about nature. Many Galileos in social sciences experimenting 
with democratic social control feel that they are ploughing their lonely 
furrow. The accumulated knowledge flowing from their small expet!- 
ments will certainly add to the wisdom of the man of action for 
democratic planning. 


DIFFICULTIES OF DOING RESEARCH FOR SOCIAL ACTION. 


The commonsense approach to the problem is no longer enough as 
is evident from the frustration of those striving to achieve the ideal 
human relations. The role of research in social sciences is therefore 
being slowly recognised to achieve the ideal. Iconomic research has 
by now been sufficiently recognised in most of the states in India as 
a pre-requisite to sound policy making on iegislative and executive 
action. Those entrusted with policy making feel that given statistics 
and other factual data, they can forge a policy on the distribution of 
commodities which will be satisfying to ail the parties c neerned. 
While economic advisers are listened to, the ego of an administrator 
is deeply hurt ifhe is asked to supplement his commonsense with 
expert knowledge on the management of men. The role of sciences 
directly concerned with man—such as psychology, sociology and an- 
thropology—in administrative matters has not yet been sufficiently 
appreciated. Many of the administrative measures become thereby 
less effective and instead of reducing add to the social tension. 

The pathological consequences and social stresses caused by the 
state rationing essential commoditiss, like cloth, are well known. 
A survey of the earnings of the retail cloth vendors in a town in U. P- 
revealed, the striking fact that they could make no more than Rs. 
18 per month if they strictly adhered to the government regulations 
prescribing limits on the quantity of the cloth they could sell as also 
on its price. In certain cases it was estimate] that it did not even 
help the cloth vendors to pay for the maintenances of the business 
premises. The only alternative left, if they desired to continue in 
the trade, was to buy unauthorised cloth at a higher rate and sell it 
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This relation between social scientists in India and the potential 
users of their skills makes for extreme demoraligation. ‘This vicious 
circle can be broken through effort on both sides. The biggest resis- 
tance to be broken in bringing social sciences closer to those entrusted 
with policy making and social management in big plants is one Cen- 
tering round symbols of magic. The shyness of the social scientist 
in tackling problems of social management is due to his craving for 
perfectionism. He wants his recommendations to carry the potency 
of magic—sure, effective and unfailing remedy for all ills. This kind 
of faith is given to quacks only. A true scientist is not afraid of 
committing mistakes, arriving at tentative conclusions and revising 
his conclusions in the light of fresh data. The social scientist in 
India has therefore to learn to take risk. There are scientists who 
believe that they can answer questions of practical nature only where 
there are lots of light and where they can break the problem on hand 
in clear-cut issues. I believe that bad and blundering research is 
better than no research. It is only when bad research is examined, 
criticized and improved upon that designs and formulation of good 
research will follow. 


What the social scientists have to learn to do—and this is quite 
a difficult task to undertake—is to select problems that have a present 
social meaning or are likely to have a meaning in the near future. 
Most of the time research problems are chosen in terms of the 
academic interests of the research scholar to prove or disprove an 
abstract theory. There is a general belief amongst scientists that the 
research for tracing the genesis of the present events is more impor- 
tant than the research which gets into the forces sustaining or modify- 
ing the event. To trace the origin of prejudice, for example, to the 
disturbed relation of anal ego and libido is considered more respectable 
than the changes that can be brought in the prejudiced perception. 
If research is to be socially acceptabie the current contexts of events 
deserves much more attention than is given at present. 


Another caution in doing research on social action that has to 
be kept in view is this. Results of the research must be presented 
ina useable form. No research worker can afford to live in the 
dream world of his pet theories if his work and profession are to play 
a part in current affairs. If one of the problems of youth education 
is the lack of secondary groups in his community of an educative 
character, the research must be directed to find ways and means fot 
promoting new groups. 
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team. Those who believed that their religious groups were being - 
persecuted had had no personal experience of lumiliation to report 
nor any for their near relatives and friends of the same religious 
persuasion. On the other hand, those who occasionally got rough 
_ deal on account of their religion treated this as a causal experience 
and did not build phantasies of becoming martyrs and persecuted on 
that score. They continued with their occupational pursuits which 
involved their frequently mixing with members of other religious 
groups even after humiliating experiences. Again the belief in being 
persecuted on the score of religion varied with ihe social and economic 
status of the believer. The lower middle classes and particularly 
the salaried classes had more acute fears of being ousted than the 
business class and the skilled workers. Both the skilled and the un- 
skilled workers showed the least anxiety about being persecuted. 
Again symbols of race and religion have a way of being reactivated 
under situations of stress .of a particular kind and do not maintain 
the same potency for collecting action tendencies round them. 

Will it not therefore be a legitimate conclusion to draw that 
religion is not nuclear to in-group consciousness so far as inter-group 
hostility is concerned ? À 

Religion is used as a symbol—the use of race as a symbol is rare 
in India—for investing the displaced energy of the frustrated needs. 
Government and political parties also serve as cathexis of a similar 
kind. 

‘We must therefore look for the diagnosis of the pathology of 
human relations in the social contexts of the frustrated needs. 


Some of the guidelines towards diagnosis of the pathology of 
group relations may now be mentioned. 


(1) One of the most important context in which needs of the 
people in India are frustrated is the growing control of the bureau- 
cracy over the elementary biological needs of the people. The 
relations of the government with the people untilafew decades was 
very simple. The average man paid his taxes due from bim to the 
Government and was in return protected against certain forms of 
inhumanities and against external danger. He was then left entirely 
to his own resources to manage the rest of his affairs. This state of 
affairs has been rapidly changing for the past few decades and 
particularly so after the World War I, People have to depend on the 
government for food and cloth. Reaction of infants to new and un- 
familiar food is familiar to” psychologists. The frustration on the 
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national trade, certain defence preparation in terms of the inter- 
national situation and problems of currency and inflation. And all 
this means the governmental interference in the day-to-day life of the 
people. The passive and masochistic attitude towards the govern- 
ment of the country has been the characteristic of the masses. ‘* The 
government are our parents” sums up the perception of many a simple 
people. This attitude is reciprocated by many in the government 
departments with equally aggressive and sadistic notion. Unable to 
appreciate the new functions of the government their frustrations take 
the form of blaming the government, the caste and ciasses from which 
the Government officers hail. The public was used to carry their 
complaints to an open Darbar of the king which resulted in quick 
justice. Now they have to face a government which has inherited 
the tradition of promoting a sense of impersonality in the whole 
administrative and where no one single officer can take a decision in 
his own right without involving in his decision all those who ought 
to be involved. This makes for sioth at a time when people need 
quick decision on problems which touch their daily needs of a “biogenic 
character. Many bureaucrats who are intelligent, alert and are 
capable of taking correct decision have to end by becoming a cog in 
the whole machine. Those who try to take quick decisions are 
snubbed as “trying to be smart.” Thus the whole lot of very 
capable and intelligent officers have to adjust themselves to a situation 
where no single officer knows fully the meaning of the policy. Most 
of the time their energy is directed towards maintaining a certain 
relation of harmony with other officers in the department. A public 
used to personalizing the government and not appreci 
institution and the government most of the time adjusting itself to 
inner friction within the government personnel promotes subjectivity 
in the public-government relations at a time wh 
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Castes which supply recruits to the government departments are 
commented upon and 89 also the political party which does the policy 
making for the country. The lot of the government officers on the 
other hand is no better. They are as*passive as the public in_the job 
situation and develop irrational fears and look for eynifithy and 
understanding from their bosses as also from the members of the 
ruling party. Only those who are politically educated and know the 
changing function of the government can bring poise and stability in 
their outlook. j 
The same kind of passivity is encouraged in most of the industrial 
concerns and in trade unions. Crafismen belonging to a particular 
trade bave to have their demands put forward through a political 
worker who himself is uot a craftsman. And hence whatever little 
of the trade unionism is there in the country promotes passivity 
amongst the workers. n a 
TOWARDS NEW GOALS IN IMPROVING HUMAN RELATIONS 


A careful scrutiny of the available data reveals that tension 
between religious groups is not caused by religious perception and the 
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growing gap between the public and its leaders which has widened 
with the growing complexity of the social structure. The public seek 
to achieve their goals determined by biogenic needs and want to come 
straight to the goals like the animals in psychological experiments, 
without much care for the means. Their leaders on their part—in 
the government, industry and the financial organisations—are more 
concerned with goals within goals and means within means resulting 
in all kinds of barriers to the public’s finding their way to what they 
want. Thus leaders and their public are put on different paths. 
This results in growing apathy in the public for the policies formulated 
by their leaders. Since they cannot influence these policies they 
becoine suspicious of their leaders and the groups on which frustration 
is then projected. 

There is no way to keep the government ar i 
informed of the reaction of the diferent sections of the public to the 
policies. This makes for low morale and confusion. This state of 
affairs can be met with through a scientifically planned action as has 
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been repeatedly pointed out in the course of this statement. The 
research in social tension sponsored by the Government of India is a 
step in this direction. This research: aims at showing the way people 
rationalize their discontent, the predisposing facts which give rise to 
it, the way it manifests and the areas of the society it affects the most. 

The following sieps are necessary to make the scientific approach 
effective in action :— 


(1) The setting up of the channels of communication between 
the public and the Government. The Government have to keep itself 
continuously informed on the thinking and the behaviour of the public 
on the following scores :— 

(a) Adjustment to economic affairs. (i) The economic situation 
in families of different social strata and their reaction and adjustrnent 
to inflation, tremendous rise in taxes and other acts of legislation. (ii) 
Trends in debts, savings, buying and their human consequences. (iii) 
Adjustment to controls, shortage of consumer goods, etc. 

(b) Adjustment to legislation of a social and political character. 
The new legislations resulting in the tenants acquiring the right to buy 
land, the village Panchayats acquiring magisterial power, the landlords’ 
consciousness of their waning prestige, have released antithetical 
tendencies releasing sadistic and aggressive forces which had main- 
tained the subjugation of a large section of the population. The 
manner in which adjustment to this aggression is silently taking place, 
the new institutions which are being created to manage thir aggression 
should be the subject of careful enquiry. 

(c) The communication as it exists between various sections of 
the population. Under this the perception that one group has about 
the other has to be carefully studied. The following groups need 
special attention :—(i) Producers of goods and the consumers of goods. 
(ii) Financiers and those who have the potentialities to invest. (iii) 
The Government welfare agencies and their clients. (iv) The public 
and their representatives in local and legislative bodies. (v) Commu- 
nication between various cultural groups. 

(d) The way foreign affairs—and particularly the Pakistan affairs, 
are perceived by the Public is very much relevant to the Indian 
situation. The consequences it has on the share market and the 
morale of the various sections of the population is anothor problem on 
which the government has to be kept constantly informed, 


(2) Influencing policy makers. A research into how the public 
think and feel on various vital issues will not lead anywhere if this is 
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not reflected in the decisions of the Government. To sensitize the 
heterogeneous individuals and groups in the decision-making bodies to 
the findings of scientific surveys is no easy task. The following 
difficulties ave met with in involving policy-makers in the scientific 
findings on the public behaviour:—(i) The findings of research if 
implemented would require new adjustment on the part of the policy 
makers. Many policy makers have the zeal to change their policy, 
but not the necessary ability and the new skills which they have to 
bring into exercise to make the change areal one. The change in 
established habits is met with status quo. (ii) Along with the acquiring 
of new skills scientific findings imply change in roles, new attitude 
towards the public, and a change in power relations. 


In fact the situation requires a continuous re-education. This 
problem throws out a host of problems for psychologists to experiment 
with, Data on the psychology of arriving at a decision by a group, 
roles taken up by the various members of the group in the discussion; 
the community background of the group in which decisions are taken 
or decisons are resisted, and techniques of improving administrative 
skills are some of the problems that come to notice. 
carrying out the policies. Most 


portance to them, The 
absent 


(8) Involving the public in 
people remain indifferent to policies of vital ira 
active participation of the citizens in the democratic process is 
at present. Research is needed to find out in locating key leadership 
and the method of securing the collaboration of these leaders for 
establishing channels of communication with the national leadership 
and to discover methods of reaching the population unattached to any 
groups to give effect to national policies. To train a large section of 
the population in new skills, to make new policies effective will be 
necessary. The detailsof this training are & virgin soil for Indian 
social scientists to try their skills on. 
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SOME INDIAN DREAM THEORIES 


A Study and a Comparison with Western Views 


Krisana Sen (Berhampur) 


In sleep we are almost unconscious and hence it was believed by 
a formerly, that it has no use in life. ‘ Why try to prolong life 
a of it is to be ispan asleep % isa question long since 
— y Kant who advised early rising and deareaae of the hours 
1 a to sleep. ' Sleep has, therefore, sometimes been regarded 
a e unworthy of being seriously studied and hence the benefits it 

ay bring to mankind have been ignored. But after all it is not 
absolutely unconnected with life and its normal conditions. On the 
contrary, life being essentially painful and troublesome to most human 
beings, it is a blessing to them that they can count on getting some 
relief occasionally from being able to take shelier in the cool chamber 
of'sleep, Sleep is conducive to physical and mental health. In order 
to avoid pain, to forget the bitterness of the unpleasant experiences 


of life, to gain new energies after prolonged mental or physical labour 
We look forward to sleep. We know the acute sufferings of the 
therefore, 


are ; i m a eat 
Persons who have insomnia and we could easily imagine, 
So a study 


What would be our condition if we were unable to sleep. 


o uy . . a . s . 5 
f sleep and its significance in life is certain to be of very great 
Iacario remarks, “‘ there js 


Apreni and usefulness to everyone. As M 
a more interesting subject of study, for it concerns the highest 
(estions of physiology, hygiene, pathology and psychology.’ 4 


If sleep were merely a monotonous condition of weakened 


c $ : $ 
Onsciousness or absolute unconsciousness, men would possibly find 
in its study and would remain content only 


ducive to health. But then there 
has vastly increased its importance, 
his incident, viz., dream, being comple, ney ee as 
Strange in nature arouses much interest in us an has for many years 
and th matr eee of the world, been regarded as an abnormal 
pheno: $ SE it is really 20 abnormal condition of life or 
+ nenon. b between it and “normal life can easily be made 

ether the breac to a great extent, if we study the 


Jear 

u . F pe made oe’? A 

aes oe no dreams propounded by different men at different 
eren e 


nothing very interesting 
ia the knowledge that it is con 
lappens an incident in sleep wbich 
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times. 


Obviously the scope of such a study is much too large for @ 
short es 


say like the present one and therefore, I 


discussion here to a comparative study of some of the ancient Indian 
conceptions of dreams as to their 


nature and significance in life, 
along with some allied theories of a few western psychologists and 
philosophers, 


shall confine my 


Dreams in Indian thought have been 
classes in accordance with t 


follows :—(1) dreams due to peri 

i ; (2) dreams d 
fulfilment of desires ; 
dreams or dream—coincidences i 
dream-end-cognitions, T shall 


ssions ; (3) dreams tor 
dreams ; (5) telepathic 
and (6) dreams-within-dreams or 


ve divisions one by one. 


l. Dreams due to peripheral stimulation and other 


organic 
disorders :—These are similar to illusions in our waking life as there 
is always a physiological stimulation, coming either from outside or 
internal regions of the organist 
modified and extended as to its in 
According to some Nyaya-Va 
dream do not come from pure i 
Were 80, some positive associative 


the ideas of imagination or memory and their r 


evival. And as such 
there is always some physiological stimulation, either Peripheral or 
internal, present, so that a dream may take placa, Udayana says that 
during ordinary sleep the senses are not absolute] 
tions, the mind remains in © 


great extent, 


isesika theories the 
magination or memory 
link must have 


materials of a 
- Eyen if that 
intervened between 


; » though of Course, in a 
very confused way. But this slight Contact js enough to ive wise Ko 
some dream images following the laws of association = glv 
of sense-stimulation the 


all connect ; 
lon with + 
comes away even from the skin and takes shelter Som h the Senses, 
heart and thus remains at absolute rest? ewhere near the 


| om a Particular conjuncti 
soul and the internal organ, so also does cog “ 


i P nition ; 
Dreaming consciousness is the intellection of ¢ o om 
, p er: 
This is of three, kinds......It arises nal 


i Partly from organ 
bodily affections, wind, bile and phlegm, of Ba (erangeme 
ansit through the ai; es ve disorder 
Tom tigers &, ; Ider 


of flatulency experiences tr 
the earth, fleeing with fear f 
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of the derangement caused by inordinate secretion of bile experiences 
entrance into fire, the, embracing of flames of fire and sees golden 


mountains ;...... &e.; another through predominance of phlegmatic 


disorder experiences passages tbrough the seas, immersions in rivers 


and sprinklings with showers of rain, and sees mountains of silyer 
and the like.” * 

“Text (97): When the sense-organs have ceased to function, 
and the mind has retired, then there come about certain mental 
cognisings through the sense-organs ; and it is these that constitute 
Dream-cognition.”’ mC a 

Beings tired by their exertions during the day caused by their 
Conscious bodily actions, retire at uight with a view either to rest or 
enable their food to be digested, and then the connection of the self 
and the internal organs, brought about by an effort due to the force 
of a number of unseen agencies, causes certain functionings in the 
mind: and then the mind retires peacefully into the heart which is 
the organless region of the self ; and then it is said to have ‘retired.’ 
The mind having thus ‘ retired,’ the organs of the man cease to 
function. In this state the processes of inbreathings and outbreathings 
going on profusely, from such causes as (1) ‘ Sleep * which is the name 
of a particular state of contact of self with the mind and (2) impresions 
of previous cognitions,—there appears, through the sense-organs, & 
dream.cognition, resembling direct sense-cognition, with regard to 
objects that have no real existence.”' ° 
is of three kinds, dreams due to the 


This dream-cognition 
About these dreams Sridhara 


disorders of bodily humours forming one. 
says as follows “ We find that a man in whose constitution, wind is 
the predominating humour, often sees (in a dream) that he is flying in 
the sky, and so forth °.’’ 

In the commentary it is said that “ the 
are serum, flesh, fat, marrow, bone and semen; and these are called 


‘dhatu’? because they hold or support the body (dhiranat), and when 
these are deranged by disorders of wind, bile and phlegm, then there 
appear certain misconceptions ”’ ; 
Sivādityā says that dream.is tl 
the mind being perverted by sleep gives rise to dreams. Mind, in 
dream takes shelter in some organless region, thus losing all its 
connections with -the sense-organs. Dream-experience has been 
distinguished by Sivaditya from waking experience with all its objec- 
tive reference, from the Yogic-experiences, and from waking illu- 


‘humours of the body ’ 


re sign of sleep. In other words, 


sions.” - P 
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So we si ve wri o oint 
ee that all the above y riters agree at least on one 7 , 
ng the gi ious j nues 
that during sleep h mind is not altogether unconscious. t SOD 
n, ther for a rding to 
to function in contact with the self. Drear j ereiore, cco 5 


sj i ion either 
them, is a definite, direct and positive mental perception 
? 
internal or external, of images. 


under one head, viz., the Present 
Some Vedintists ‘ 
truction ’? thus giving 
it is told in the Briha 
nor any road, but he 
there are no joys, 
joy and blessings, th 
because he is indeed 
The real fact i 
point of view. He S 


Hence all the above views come 
ative theory of dreams. 
“maintain that the dream-world is a new cons- 
us the presentative theory of dreams. Hence 
dāranyaka that “ 
himself creates the 
no pleasures, nor 
ere are no ponds 
the maker.” 
s that the Veq 


there are no chariots, no horses 
road, the chariots, the horses, 
any blessings, but he creates the 
and rivers but he creates them 


antist argues from the. metaphysical 
illusory perception of waking life 
ler but the objec 


i time and place. 
ing but an indefina 


Likewise, dream-cog 


t of illusory percep- 
The object thus 
za) illusory reality 
gnitions are illusory perceptions, 
of illusory realities, So long as the dream-cognitions 
last, the unreal obj ‘ 
continue to exist 
tions of waking 


from those of right 

Perception and the objects of the latter 

ties (Vyavaharika), Dream-knowiedge is Cancelled b 

ledge and both of them are cancelled by Bra 
A section 


of the Nydya-vaisesika 
resentative theory of drea 
see one object as another in the illusory 
and dream experiences According to the 
reality is falsely produc 
observation is wrong. 
Dreams, araka, are Of ge 
dreams arising from any disorder Within į 
They are due to certain o. ie "anisin z 
e presentative in charac 
The Bauddha-view of dream isa Wheth i 
are perceived by the senses, or by thought a re dr: 
reproduced automatically in a dream with Our eyes closea noe are 
inference is that we see them by way of the door of ti a 
the case of peripheral stimulations, as When a jj i 


ble (anirvacaniy 
(pratibhasika) : 


during sleep, 


- The objects Produced both in the illusory percep- 


school off ers a 


somewhat 
Ms, A 


“cording to them we 
Perceptions of bo 
Samk 


čarites, 
ed and according t 


therefore, the 
o the N 


Yàya-Vaigeşika the 


sations and henc ter, Sical sen- 
8 follows s e 
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sleeping man’s eye, is mistaken for a bonfire, it is this exaggerated # 
light that is perceived in a dream by the mind door. The possibility 
of the presentation of all the six classes of objects to the mind has 
been referred to. But the dream generally takes the form of a vision. 
Hence the phrase Supinan Passati, to see a dream. If these presen- 
tations do not come from without, they must come from within, 
from the ‘inner’ activities of mind. That is to say, if peripheral 
stimulations are absent we must look to the automatic activity of 
mind itself for the source of these presentations; or, to speak in 
terms of physiology, we must look to the central activity of the 
cerebrum, which is now generally admitted to be the physical counter- 
part of the five doors in an ‘ organized sentient existence ’ (Pañca- 
vokiribhava). Substituting these physiological terms for their 
psychological counterparts, cerebrum is the instrament’ by which we 
dream, and it is with the same that we go to sleep or wake up... 
There are dreams due to organic and muscular disturbances, generally 
Seen, according to Nagasena, by the flatulent, the phlegmatic, or the 
bilious, °.” There are also three other kinds. 
So the ancient Naiyayikas, the Vaisesika 
Gautama, Vitsiyana and some Bauddhas regard dream as presentative 


in character and not as pure recollection. It may be pointed out that 


the phenomenon of dream has beea regarded by ancient Indians as 
peripheral or internal 


having ‘been originated by some physiological ; 
ctive whether in 


conditions in which the mind always remains a 
And in this sense dream is not 


school in general, 


contact with sense-organs or not. 


absolutely discontinuous with life. 
2. Dreams due to subconscious impressions :—According to this 


view dream is a kind of recollection—a memory of past experiences 
due to the intensity of the subconscious impressions left by a recent 
experience (Samskirapitava) "°. If we fall asleep after thinking 
intently about some person ot thing, very often it happens that the 
series of thoughts produces a series of memory-images, which are 


manifested in consciousness as imme 
the strength of subconscious impressions. 
are purely haliucinatory in character. 
Though the ancient Naiyayikas regarded 
in character, the majority of the medieval and modern Naiyayikas hold 
them to be representative in character. 
Jayasimhasiri says that dream is a form of recollection. He 
distinguishes two kinds of illusion. The first is the illusory percep- 
tion of waking experience in which we falsely ascribe one percept to 


diate sense-presentations owing to 
Tt is clear that these dreams 


dream as presentative 
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another (anubhiiyamaniaropa) and the second is dream-experience in 
P ý 4 o A- 
which we falsely ascribe an idea of memory to a percept (Smaryama 
naropa). l 
In dream the thing memorised is experienced in a different space- 
time context from that in which it was experienced in waking life. 
It may be doubted if one thing perceived in certain context can be 
memorised in quite a different context. His answer is that this can 


be proved by reference to daily experience, and one cannot be sceptical 
about one’s own experience ". i 

Jagadiśa, Jayanta Bhatta, Keśava Migra and the Mimamsakas 
like Pragasthasirathimisra, Kumārila and others hold that dream is 
a form of recollection of objects experienced in the past in some 
other place. Kumirila further clarifies his position by distinguishing 
the dream-experience from the waking experi 
Yogic experience, 
contradictory of dre 


ence with reference to 
(90-94) the fact of waking cognitions being the 
am-cognition is known to all persons. 

Here the objection arises: ‘of such waking cognitions as those of 
the post, &e., invalidating cogniti 

the true Yogis (who know all thi 


hen they reach the Yogic 


g cognitions having invalidating 
counter-cognitions become established’. 


The answer is: But such Yogic cognition is not 
to any person in this life, and a 


found to belong 
s for those who have reached the Yogic 
state, we know not what happens to them ! S 


Prabhākara explains both the waking illusions and dream-illu 
by his theory of obscuration of memory. The objects of both ill 
perception and dream-experience appear to consciousness as direc 
immediate sense-presentations because of lapse of memory ( 
pramosa) but in fact they are mere reproductions of past expe 
Their representative character just drops out of consciousne 
hence they appear as direct percepts, 


sions 
usory 
t and 
Smrti- 
rience, 
5S anq 
Some Vedāntists have propounded the representative theoy 

dreams. Sarnkara seems to be in the main a supporter of the Sar i 
accordingly, at the end of his commentary on the sit aph T 
(8, 2, 6) holds that the dream world is not actually Created pats 
soul, but is a reproduction of the impressio 


ns of waking-pre e 
À Sentat: 
left in the subconscious, n ntationg 


{ 
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, According to the Praśna-Upanisad “what is seen over and over 
— sees once = in dream, what is heard over and over again i 
sant ei again. This description ‘emphasizes the subjective 
s take = nature of dream -sxperiences. In dreams what 
fa fuman e place are new constructions or spontaneous groupings of 

pressions of past experiences and not new creations. 

Salikānāth in Prakaranapancika expresses similar views on dreams. 
that Z tabi to the representative theory of dreams Udayent says 
ser ones experience the objects of dreams as something remem- 
5: - For example, we do not have any dream in such a form as 
Te Fo this”. Nor on seis: ia sleep do we zembe 
the i econ in such a form sai we remembered this’ - On 

ary we remember dream-experiences as actual perception. 

So also some Sarh karites give the reply that in dream-experience 
i are conscious of the fact that “we see a chariot’ and not of the 
poe remember a chariot’. And on waking from sleep, we 
ae rough introspection that «wye saw a chariot” and not that 

We remembered a chariot in dream’’. Moreover, the objects of 
dream-experience are never perceived in waking experience in an 
inden tical space-time context and as such they are regarded as actual 
Perceptions and not as mere recollections of waking experiences. 

3. Dream for fulfilment of desires :—“‘Some dreams take place 
ep as fulfilment of desires long cherished. Such dreams have been 
eluded under the head of hallucinations as there is no positive 
ternal or peripheral stimulation present. 

Accordingly Caraka says that some dreams are about thosa objects 
Which are desired (Prārthita). Madhusudana in Sidhantabindu says 
that when the sense-organs cease to function, the objects which are 

€sired by the mind appear as perceptions or ie dream-experiences. 
It has been said tbat in a state of passivity desires gen freado and 
acquire strength, finally appearing in the form of dreams *. Sarkara 


also recognises ihe influence of desires in dream-cognitions. y 
metimes been called illusions and 


: 2 
To sum up then, dreams have 50 th of impr 
Sometimes hallucination, both arising from strength of past ımpres- 
Sions and desires, by the Indian thinkers. Now we may proceed to 
Compare their views with those of a few western PIE EE and 
Philosont ; Wundt, Bergson an Freud. 
tonkers larly Sully, Wundt, 4 
phers, particularly y> f sleep are abnormal in as 


According to Sully, “* the phantasms ° 7 
much as they assume the character of sense-phenomena w hich do not 
real external world of the moment, viz., illusions 


14 Dreams are evidently connected with a 


Correspond with the 
and hallucinations 
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temporary disturbance of cerebral conditions. Although akin to hallu- 
cinations they are to be distinguished from ‘the latter because the 
occurrence is regular and periodic. Moreover, they benefit the 
organism by promoting nutrition and recuperation which does not 
happen in the case of a hallucination, 

Wundt says in his ‘Outlines of Psychology’ : ‘‘Theideas which arise 
in dreams come, at least to a great extent, from sensations, especially 
from those of the general sense, and are therefore mostly illusions of 
fancy, probably only seldom pure memory ideas which have become 
hallucinations”. Heis of opinion that sleep, dreams and hypnosis 
though they differ from one another, in their origin, are essentially the 
same in their psycho-physical conditions. The physiological conditions 
underlying the above menial states, have, of course, not been investi-_ 
gated directly, but we may assume from the psychological symptoms 
which they show, a general theory about them. He calls it the prin- 
ciple of ‘compensation of function. 1t implies, in general, “the 
inhibition of activity in the regions connected with processes of volition 
and apperception, and increased excitability of the sensory centres, 


It is then, strictly speaking, a physiological problem to formulate a 
theory of sleep, dreams and hypnosis’’. 


Bergson says, “In nateral sleep our sen 


ses are by no means closed 
to external impressions. 


eyes we shall even then 
Sometimes dull, sometimes 
ysiologists and psychologists have described 
, ‘ocular Spectra’, ‘phosphenes’, They attribute 
o the slight modifications which are ceaselessly 
place in the circulation of blood i or the pressure 


which the closed lid exerts upon the eyeball, causing a mechanical 
excitation of the optic nerve” *_ The appearances which no doubt 


on,’ are vague and indefinite, 


definite and Precise objects of 
the union between sens 


If we close our 
continue to perceive some, colour blotches, 
of singular brilliancy. Ph 
them as ‘light-dust’ 
the appearances t 


taking n the retina, 


supply ‘such stuff as dreams are made 
Tt is ‘memory’ which converts them into 
dreams. So only through sation and memory 
can we have the experience of a dream. 

So while to Sully a dream may be both an illusion and hallucina- 
tion and to Bergson the combined effect of illusion and hallucination, 
to Wundt it is more an illusi cination. We may point 
yof Udayana resembles, to a great 

three modern Western thinkers in 
ogical background lying bebind the dream- 
And to none of them dream appears as an abnormal 


extent, those of the above 
holding up the physiol 
phenomenon, 
phenomenon, 


ee 
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As regards the ‘‘wish-fulfilment’’ theory of dreams we have 
seen that the Indian thinkers have not failed to recognise this factor 
in them, though, unlike Freud, they do not go to the extent of 
describing the desire to be definitely. sexual in nature. Here we 
may quote what Bergson says in this connection ‘‘the memories which 
are preserved in these obscure depths are for us in the state of in- 
Visible phantoms. They aspire, perhaps to the light.” ° Some- 
times these repressed memories begin to rush together to the door 
of consciousness and among them those are admitted which could 
claim relationship with the present situation, i.e., actual perception 
of the person concerned. . 

4. Prophetic or veridical dreams:—Itis a very old practice 
among Indians to regard dreams as forstelling future either good 
or bad, and if is to this practice that we may trace the attempt of 


Interpreting dreams even in ancient days. According to the Indian 


Conception the auspicious dreams are due to a certain merit (dharma) 


of the persons, and the inauspicious, to a certain demerit (adharma). 
They are sometimes found to be connected with past unobserved 
experiences and sometimes with future. But merit and demerit 
are supernatural agents and the above explanations are, therefore, 
held to be superstitious and unscientific. Both the Nyaya-Vaisesikas 
and the Bauddhas recognise this sort of dream. Mr. Aung = pa 
‘Compendium of Philosophy’ describes this kind of dream as due to 
“the force of character of clairvoyant dreamers’’. 

5. eee baie A dream-coincidences Fo a 
enumerates four kinds of dreams among which tbe third one 4 A le 
me telepathic dream. He describes this kind of dream in ree Aan 
ing manner :—“The third will, no doubt, be ee 
48 the superstitious theory. But as the devas, g: Ae r las 
as they would be termed in the West, are according eet T E of 
but different grades of sentient beings in the eee A se 
existence described in Part V of the rea ewi i rae 
Merely recognises the suggestive action of ne on n i D 
therefore, be aptly called the telepathic uar recognised by 
added here that this type of dream has been‘ sde of thirty-one 
the Bauddhas because of the special ecto TS made by Wundt 
Stages. Here we may take notce of the T pits bi 
in this connection. ‘Dreams and eee bers ik bog A 
ee mye e a ane activity in dreams and 
oe tologists. We hear a a ee Oar oh ta 

Influence of mind on minds at & 
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In reality all that can stand the light of thorough ex 
phenomena is in general readily expiicable on psych 
siological ground; what is not ex 
on closer examination to be s 
frand 38 
6. Dream-wwithin-dreams or 

we have a consciousness in dream-ex 
Here one dream becomes the obje 
experience takes place when the 


amination in these 
ological and pby- 
plicable in this way has always proved 
uperstitious self-deception or intentional 


dream-end. cognitions :—Sometimes 
perience that we are dreaming: 
ct of another. This sort of dream- 

Sense-organs cease to function and 
is called Svapnantika-jnana or dream-end-cognition by Gangānāth Jha. 
That these dream-end-cos from ordinary dream-cognition 


gnitions differ 
has been tightly pointed ont by Pragastapada, Sridhara, Samkara Misra 


and others. They say that dream-cognitions are presentative In 


gnitions are representative inasmuch 
left in the mind by the former. 


but consciousness 
his period, perhaps more vigorously 
than it does in the waking state. And through this continuation of 


individual is reflected only with a touch of 
colour and novelty. The Presence of this colour and novelty is the 


contribution of imagination, Hence Maudsley remarks “Tt would 
be no exaggeration to say that dramatic power of a dunce in dreaming 
exceeds that which is displayed by the most imaginative writer in his 


waking state”, Through dream We get recreation and thus be able 


that without 
e <i S rapidly”, + Though it sounds almost 
incredible, 1b is a fact th iters scientists, philosophers 
poets and priests have received ; £ most helpful suggestions 
and hints of what is their greatest contribution to mankind., « 
Russian proverb Says that the morning is the time to make up one: 
mind; and there are ‘Ger pS 


man, French, English and Italian Prove 
to the effect that the morni t Bas gola PA its mouth: rbs 


t 
studieq the 


. Teach i 
back to embrace all that our ancestors fe 
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p am are of opinion thes it is specially connected with 
T NA na the medical utility of it has been given much 
eona k sid “= could prevent or cure many dangerous and 
ee cae pi by interpreting the dreams of ailing perdu 
possible in th o discover their physiological significance. This was 
[elieve én a BREE of both adults and children. As firmly = tbey 
ner fi merely of the soul—the theory of continuity of 
Sometimes om Bai innumerable generation s—they hold dreams also 
ing to ai participate in this special function, Dreams are, accord- 
Wes es o a great extent, reminders of our previous existences. 

found ina anarias thë article with a reference to a similar idea 
brought ae estern writer; ‘Thus in the psychic life of slee i 

a vaguer and larger world than we are conscious of 


p we are 


duri : b 
e | life, the world of our once forgotten past, and the 
, it may be also, of the forgotten past of the race. It is in 
In the 


that perhaps that the charm of dreams largely lies. 
racters of the physical and psychic 
Weismann calls it, or 

They are transmit- 
e to glance into a dim 


atag transmission of the cba 
the erie continuity of the germ-plasm as 
ted rh asian Nigeli terms it—nothing is lost. 

nsciously. But we may perhaps dar 
astly developed that it may 
lt and lived and have 


har 
'mded . : x i 
don tous as an organic patrimony. The men of science of 


that F 
day will be called upon to investigate, not only the continuity of 


the 
erm-plas ae > 
germ-plasm but the great secret of the continuity of consciousness 


h follow and replace one another 


» 21 


fut 
ur x : 
e when consciousness will have so V 


thr A 
H ough innumerable generations whic 
Infinity i i ‘ 
finity, bound together by that indestructible consciousness 
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RESULTS 


As is the common experience with this test, it was’ found that 
Sometimes many steps on the test were skipped. A group would be 
admitted to kinship but not as a neighbour or guest. Though ai oe 
pondent would admit all the groups to take food with him in his a 
room, he would pick and choose the groups out of which he woul 
form acquaintances, In spite of the anomalies ihe test has yielded 


Some valuable insight into the attitude of each of the groups studied 
to the other groups. 


An over-all picture of the responses is given by the figure below : 
RESPONSES 
8 
| 
] ] | 
Anyone _ Restricted No response 
Ta A Choice 80% 


1.9% 


l 
Without complete With complete 
exclusion 60% exclusion 20% 


21 women) constituting 18.1% declared 
that they are prepared to admit any member of the ei 


ght groups to 
s indicated, 


Many of these wrote on the 


ed into consideration in their 
arious groups, 


TABE I 
Showing the Proportion of the “All-inclusive? individuals in terms 
of caste, creed and language, 
Caste and N 58 Language N % 
Creed Group, 
Brahmins 118 16.5 Tami 
z il 
Non-Brahmins 999 22.1 = =o A 
Se 7 Telugu 145 23.4 
Christians 77 91 3 
i - Malayalam 130 18.5 
Muslims 36 13.9 Kannada 64 18.8 
Other 49 10.9 
Total :— 591 ses 591 
We observe that every caste and creed and every lin 
contributes its own quota of «a 


Suistic pron 


all-inclusive? individuals. T 


Brabmin and Telugu groups contribute the 
and non-Dravidian language groups the least, 


Red] MEASUREMENT OF SOCIAL DISTANCE m 


doi On the other hand 118 (73 men and 45 women) completely ex- 
an . . 
Th ed one or more groups from every kind of social relationship.” 

e 118 people gave 350 total exclusive responses making an average 
of 2.9 responses, 


TABLE II 


groups making 


‘ . 
Showing the frequency of exclusion Responses, 
according to 


t 
hem, and the order of preference of the eight groups 
exclusion, 


Excludi j 
gading N. Fr, Excluded Fr, Preference 
neh Group. Order- 
Brahmin Men 116 31 Brahmin 43 3.5 
Non Brag omen 72 40 Christian 25 1 
S ainin Men 223 158 Harijan šl 6 
á 7 : 
Christian. omen 67 47 High Caste 
Christian Men a7 23 Non-Brabmin 31 2 
Muslim ome? 50 38 Low Casto 
slim Men 31 12 Non-Brebmin 53 7 
A Women 5 1 Muslim 46 a 
Parsi 43 3.5 
Sikh 58 8 
Total 8 Groups 591 350 8 Groups 350 


We observe that members of every gtouP tested exclude some 


Stoup or the other. On the other hand, we find that each one of the 
“ight groups is excluded to a higher or jower degree. Christians and 
High Caste Non-Brahmins are excluded the least often and Harijans, 
Lower Caste Non-Brahmins and Sikhs are excluded the most often 
from every kind of Social Relationship. 

Let us now analyse the responses of the 
Who belong to neither of the two groups above, t.e., 


totally cosmopolitan like the 107 people who are prepared to admit 
any group to any degree of Social Relationship nor like 118 people 


who are not prepared to admit some groups to even the least degree of 
Social Reijationsbip. 

The method adopted in the analysis of the responses of this group 
Was to find out the number of ‘Yes’ responses of each individual 
for each group for the six relationships. Then the number of ‘Yeges’ 
for each of the eight given groups is found and this was taken to 


remaining 355 people 
who are neither 


1. While constructing the test a seventh item ‘have nothing to do’ was thought of. 


But, since the groups mentioved are all Indians it was presumed that the inclusion of such & 
relationship cf elas exclusion may not be necessary. The test, however, showed that s 
e exclusion relationship is necessary even when we are testing attitude towards groups 


complet 
be body politic. 


constituting © 
5—1820P—1—4 
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indicate the -measurė-öf his williñgness-to admit the given group into 
his- social relations. The greater the number of ‘Yeses’ for a given 
group the nearer in his Social Relationship to it, and the smaller the 
number of ‘Yeses’ the farther is the group from him, the greater the 
Social distance. Thus the magnitude of ‘Yeses’ was taken as an indica- 
tion of the degree of ‘social distance’. 


The next table gives the distribution of Preference responses for 


each of the eight given groups among the various castes and creeds 
studied. 


TABLE IIT 
Showing the distribution of Preferences. 


PREFERENCE RESPONSES 


Given Group. Brabmins 


Non-Brabmins Christians Muslima 
Men Women Men Women 
N 80 76 165 64 69 30 
Brahmins 505 311 593 191 298 99 
Christians 872 228 657 221 874 113 
Harijans 830 194 620 190 253 88 
High Caste, N, B. 403 240 718 261 268 104 
Low Caste, N. B. 351 209 698 213 251 103 
Muslims $ - 810 189 552 193 286 133 
Parsi a 364 213 689 196 250 102 
Sikh : 381 199 567 187 ` 240 83 
i í Tabte IV = 


«Showing the eight given 


groups in order of. preference . for- each 
caste and creed, - - . ; "r ‘ 


‘Order of 


Brabivin Non-Brahmin Christians Muslims 
Preference -© Men - Wome! Men Women n 
First Brahmin “Brahmin . - H.C.N.B.2 H:C.N.B. Christian Muslim 
Second H.C.N.B. H,C.N.B. L.C.N.B.3 Christian Muslim Christian 
Third -. Christian Christian Christian L.C.N.B. H.C.N.B H.C.N.B. 
Fouith é Ai Parsi g _ Harijan ‘Parsi Harijan L:C.N.B. 
‘Fifth? .: “L.GN:B. "Brahmin: -Mislim L.C.N.B. | Parsi 
Parsi. Brahmin = Parsi o- -- Brahmin ~ 
: jan Sikh Harijan - Sikh . ` “Harijan 
Muslim Muslim © Sikh 


Brahmin Sikh 
< =. An attempt was made to'eive Weightage to‘each relationship; 
there’ was hardly any diference betircen the raw data and weishte 
are treated on the basis of raw data, Swe ES ; 
> “2° BAG.N.B. High Caste Non-Brahmin, 

3 L.O.N.B, Lower Caste NonsBrahmin. 


but it~ was found that 
d scores: So the results 
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oes we do not find much difference between the order of pre- 
ese bier A women among Brahmins there is some difference 
e A a 1 en an women of Non-Brahmins, particularly with refer- 
i position of Harijans and Muslims. 
the "ire i Non-Brahmins anid Christians get a high place, within 
Pople a among the various groups. Harijans get the seventh 
i & ra and fourth piéces twice, Brahmin men and women 
E Maa rahmins men give the last Place io Muslims. Brahmins 
cor the fifth place by Non-Brahmin men, the sixth place by 
rahmin women and Muslims and the last place by Christian. 
The following table gives the order of Preference for the whole ` 
e people on the basis of pes responses and the order of 
nce of 118 people on the basis of ‘No’ responses.” 


TABLE V 
Showing the Preference order according to inclusion responses and 


` accordi : 
ccording to exclusion responses. 


PREFERENCE ORDER 


Given Group Yes Responses. Exclusicn 
Responses. 
Brabmins 8 8.6 
Christians 2 1 
Harijans 5 6 
H.C.N.B, 1 2 
L.C N.B. 4 7 
Muslim 1 5 
Parsi 6 3.5 
Sikh 8 8 
We thus find a big shift only in the rank of Lower Caste Non- 
Otherwise there is a good degree 


Brahmins (.C.N.B.) and Parsis. 
of agreement. The Rho is 0.73 £0.107. This shows that there is & 
high degree of internal consistency in the Social Distance test. 


' Seo Table 2 above. 


THE NATURE OF TENDER IMPULSES 
IN ORPHANS 


(A study of a few children of an orphanage) 
J. C. Das Gurra (CALCUTTA) 
I 


4 Png oben i findings ih: the nature of Icve-life 
Orphanage. The eae ; a at io A g at Banpir ietin 
Te i pelea instrument used in the psychological 
os bo à Ati the Test of Tenderness devised by the author. The 
ees = — mainly because of two reasons: (1) The love- 
x e phans showed a number of peculiarities. The precise nature 

se as well as causes underlying them were tried to be understood 
ively as well as qualitatively—the test 
the orphans who wer 
al children who are fortunate 
ect was 


ved see how far—guantitat 
natural cee ápi to discriminate 
enough a jap of parents from the normal chil : 
88 snuck ~ steady parental love. In other words, our obj oY 

o understand children as to be convinced of the validity of 


e starved of 


our š 
r measuring instrument. 
West Bengal State 


fter famine to provide food 
died or were economically 
Another large group of 


Banipur State Orphanage is run by the 


Sara It was established in just a 
incapa elter to children whose parents 
E aap by prevailing famine conditions. er 
Hi n afterward joined whose parents fell victim to the last 
a ini riot in undivided Bengal. After partition of India, sons 

daughters of economically helpless refugee parents found shelter 


In tht 
this orphanage. 
1 
orpł The number of childre 
ae is at present 417. 
n oer > x 
lle that of girls is between 2 


girls—living in the 


n—both boys and 
2or 8 to 18, 


The age of boys varies from 
or Band 12 years. 

e briefly how children live in the 
ages (where onte Royal Air Force 
called billets). Each cottage has 
children live. There are cottage 
One mother is entrusted with the 
about 2 years ago, the mothers 


one. a necessary tO describ 
peop] pubes There are some cott 
rite 2 lived—these cottages were 
ect three big dormitories where 
ee look after children. 

are of 40 to 45 children. previously 
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had to look after 55 to 60 children each. A child belongs to a group 
(of children) and a mother is placed in the charge of “the group. But 
the child sometimes has ‘tochatige his group and there is alsó- change 
of mother for a group. The Tatter- happened in the past rather too 
frequently and it was found that within one year and a half a group 
(therefore, a child) had successively four mothers. Recently a feeling 
seems to have grown against this frequent change of mother. Boys 
when they are 9, 10 or eleven years of age are placed under the care 
of male teachers and in some such cases there 
~ that boys, especially when they are young, appear to be neglected. 
het us add a few words about the coltage mothers, The majority of 
them are widows. Some of them are married and their husbands are 
living. Their age range from 30 years to 50 years, The standard of 
their general education is low and they have not undergone any 
special training for their occupation. Most of the children at Banipur 
State Orphanage are not strictly Speaking, orphans,—one of the 
parents—either their father or in most cases their mother are living. 
These children are allowed to visit their parents from time to time. 
A small number of children are orphans. We have examined ‘this 
latter group of children. We have selected only those who do not 
know any of their relatives, These children are, therefore, deprived 
of any occasional visit to their relatives’ homes—an Opportunity 


ven of the orphanage. Nor any 
m there. We have mostly confined 


are reasons to believe 


relatives, (or these cases 9% 
illegitimate children), 
came to the orphanage, 
These children are, thus, i 
time. Moreover 


seem to be 


unwanted or shall we say 
We cannot say how tl 


le other 9% of orphans 


al importance (i.e., the 


'gely formed by 
l the children 


— 
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of l 

tiny Rie Pay who have fulfilled the aforesaid conditions. We 

i y he teni 19 girls and 12 boys. The following table 

ree erage “score of the children. We are, side by side; 

see ee of normal children so that the difference 
al children and orphans may be noted. 


r 


TABLE I. z 


Comparative score of orphans & normal children. 


Sijam eae PE Wish to love. Wish to be loved. 3 
Mean. Standard Meant Btandara . 
Boas Deviation. Deviation. 
j Phans ... we a = 81 16,5 7.5 20.4 11 
í hildron from normal homes z 
parente living) T 985 11 87.5 10.5 
Difference—6 Difference—17.1 


in Mean Scores 


in Mean Scores 
(ish to be loved) 


(wish to love) 


an scores of wish to love of 
s statistically quite significant. 
f freedom indicates 


The difference of 6 between the me 


orphans and children having parents i 
2.8 and 2.8 for 77 degrees o 


The critical ratio is 
+01 level. - 


tha e A eee 
at the difference in mean is significant at 


f the difference of 17.1. between the mean score 


ps-of children. The critical ratio.is 
hing characters of the orphans” 
by one.. We shall consider 

told by the: matron, the 
s compared to normal 
hildren whose 


_So is also true o 
of wish for love of the two grou 
about 7.. Let us discuss the distinguis 
Wish to. love & wish to be loved one 
the wish to love first. We have been 
Cottage mothers and teachers, that the orphan 
children (By normal children Il mean here ¢ 


Parents are living) are generally more selfish jn nature. 
j f hich forms an essential part of the wis 


The spontaneous giving W DOTES 
to love is rarer in them. We believe that loving younger onas 18 also 
an important characteristic of the wish to love: The orphan children, 
we` examined, enjoyed ample ‘opportunities tO love childrea younger 
than they. In the “orphanage there is “@ good number: of children 
below- 5- or 6 years of age and these chijdren quite often need help 


from the older children. Tnspite of-such opportunities, it was found 
on thè- basis of our test (as well as on independent evidences) that 


Younger children only form 93% of the persons orphans love, while 
With normal children youns children form 50% of their love-objects. 


we sha 


™ 
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It is not, however, true that orphans without exception are 
subnormal in the ability to love. There is considerable overlapping 
of orphans and normal children in matter of their wish to love. Table 
II shows the percentage of children—orphans and normal group—in 
terms of their standard score when the groups are considered together 
and one mean and one standard deviaiion are computed. This is a 
perfectly legitimate procedure as orphans form a real part of children 
in general. 


TABIR IT. 
“Standard score All children Normal children Orphans. 
(78) (47) 181) 

plus 1.5 upwards 3% 8% 0% 
» +lto+l.5 17% 29% 0% 
o $5 to $1 6% 0% 18.5%, 
» +.8t0 —.5 46% 48% 39% 
TO 2% 15% 34% 
—1to -1.5 6% 0% 13.5% 
—1.5 downward 0% 0% 0% 


Tt is clear from the above table that the considerable number of 
orphans are capable of loving like normal children. But almost half 
of them is below average in matter of loving if the limit is of 
taken at —.5 standard score. Tt has not been possible for 
an orphan who is endowed with really a superior ability to love (i.e., 
whose score range above, +1 standard score). We shall now say 
something about the nature of the wish for love in orphans. We 
teachers of the college used to go to the primary school attached to 
Banipur State Orphanage and took part in teaching those children. 
What struck all of us is the intense longing for love bam us on the 
part of the majority of children, Most of the orphans we examined 
were included in that group of children, 
every day with shout and laughter, 
they were at least very much conscious 


to sit near us and get our physical con 
us often if we were goi 


course 
us to find 


i group of children wh in t 
present experimental school of the c seeks heey a pan so 
from us. i ; 

sive to teachers’ affection, 
nor helplessly de n 
it. The orphans on the other hand appeared to w Siym oo 
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oS boring: east and therefore, less a degree of 
te sion. In e beginning it was not sufficiently realised that 
tik omenon was a little bit pathological nor we were able to- 
ce omer the causes indenlgrig such intense desire for love. Lastly 
: y believed that these children, for reasons little understood 
“d oa miete love ihan normal children. We were, therefore i 
prised when we found, with the help of our test, that the 

mean wish for love scores of these children is significantly and posi- 
tively lower than the corresponding mean of normal children, lt was 
ae on the bisis of answers children provided to our questionnaire 
as well on the basis of independent evidences ‘supplied by persons in 
a children, that children's intense wish 
teachers who sometimes go 
other than college teachers, 


intimate daily contact witl 
for love is very much localised to college 
and teach them. From most pərsons, 
they desire moderate or more often, little love. It is not dificult 
to understand one important cause of such discrimination on the ‘part 
of children. As we had already occasion to observe, the wish for love 
a the fact of getting love bear close relationship io each other. 
3 he child very often wants love from the person from whom he gets 
lt. As most of the college teachers went there for an experimental 
Purpose, they encouraged children to justify their manifold wishes 
and rarely, if-at all, used with them any stern disciplinary measure. 
Above all, the college teachers loved, or had to appear to love those 
Unfortunate children. Children could not bui feel grateful to persons 
who, if only for a short time, partly satisfied their long unsatisfied 
the basis of psycho-analy- 


ee need. It may be said on 
teal experiences that such wish to be love § 
an anxiety on the part of chil 


intense and dramatic because of 
The unhappy experiences of life have developed in them some dis- 
trust in human love. As they do not quietly believe that their wish 
to be loved will be adequately satisfied by college teachers, they 
clamourusly seek love from them. As they always feel that there 1s @ 

to do away with 


Mental distance between them and elders, they wy o ay we 
the mental distance with the help of physical proximity. f The wish 
for love from any person goes with getting of love from him or her 
is further corroborated by some other replies of children. Children 
Who regarded that their cottage mothers love them, said in reply to 
Sur query if the children want the love of the cottage mothers— 
Yes, very much. Aecording to more than 50% of normal children, 
Parents love them most and of t 0% seek their parents’ 


love very much, while the res! geis 


d appears all the more 
dren. 


hem over 5 
love moderately. 


a Joon 14 
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The orphans seek love less than normal children. There are mi 
reasons to suppose that it is only elders who substantially justify 
children’s wish for love. We shall, therefore, expect that me 
tively small percentage of orphans believe * that they are loved 3 
elders, Asa matter of fact only 20% of orphans think that they are 
loved by elders while 90% of normal children claim that they d 
fortunate enough to get elders’ love. It may be mentioned here tha 


20% of orphans mentioned children two or three years older than they 
as those who love the former, 


We, thus, find that the tnajority of orphans believe that they ar¢ 
not loved by elders. -Tt is not, however, possible for children (or even 
foradults) to calmly accept that they are not loved. ~ It is an inherent 
need lying in each human breast that he or she must be loved. The 
orphans, when no adults seem to love, turn naturally to friends. 40% 
of orphans report that they are loved by their friends, Tt is not true 
that normal children do not enjoy the love of their friends. Yet no 
child between 9 and Ti years of age that we could examine mentioned 
his or her friends in reply to our questions— 
order who love you most,’ The’ love t 
love of their friends into shade. 

" Here again we find that there is considerable overlapping, 30% of 
children, if the normal range be taken between-.5 & +.5 score or 59% 
of children if +1 and—1 standard scores be regarded aslimits of normal 


‘Name three persons it 
hey get from elders puts the 


=.. TABLE IHI 
Distribution ‘of children in their wish to be loved — 


“` Standard scores 


All children Normal children Orphans 
“ Above plus 1-4 30% - 16.6% - 0% 
„Plis 5 to plus } 9% . 6.6% 18% 
—5 te plus 6 32% P i 15% 
re a 9% (0%: ~ A% 
are downward 4 ~ 909% j R 


0%“ : i 49% 


¥ proved that the child's such beliefs are of payohologic#!, 

ause mental disturbances. Such belief may not fully accord 
’s belief that they are not adequately loved bY 

ot As children 

changes, They outgrow their 

wore, Itis not uncommon to Lear from an adol 

by friends 


grow older, especially when they reach adolescence, the situation steadily: 
‘ove-dependance on elders and come to value friends more 4% 


escent or an adult that he or she is love 


eS —EeEeEeEeEeEeEeGeeeeeeeeeEeeeee 
ee ee 
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lie appear normal in their wish to be loved. Table III shows the 
ee distribution of normal children and orphans on the basis 

one mean and one standard deviation. F ; 


Tt has been noted by our readers that about 50% of children are 


nay in ee 3 
bnormal as fat as their wish for love is considered while 46.6% -of 


alividcan 
nies who are fortunate enough to enjoy parental care and affection 
seek love more than the average. "y 
‘ We have already found with normal children that there is a signi- 
~~ sex difference in matter of love. We were not wholly surprised 
. . . ; 

herefore, when a similar sex difference was noted with orphans. 

The following table represents the mean difference between boys 
and girls in both their wish to love and wish to be loved. 


Taste IV 
nd orphan girls 


Comparative Scores of orphan boys & 
Wish to be loved 


Subjects Number Wish to love 
Mean Standard Davistion Mean Standard Deviation 
Boys 12 19.8 7.3 17.6 11.8 
z 3a ` 10: 


Girls 19 14.4 7.8 
Difference in favour of boya +5.4 Differencs in favour of girls +4.4 


es of normal children, girls wish 
on the other hand, show some 
t normal cases the difference 


Similar to what was found in cas 
to be loved more than boys. Boys, 
superiority in loving than gitls (amongs 
between boys and girls in matter of loving was found to be negligible). 

We have not calculated whether such difference is statistically 
significant. As the number is too small, it would not be worth while 


to do so, Because of the fact that a similar difference Was also noted 
we are incline! to believe that if other 


in cases of normal children, p i 
d, & sex-difference of similar nature 


samples in West Bengal are teste 


would evince 
hat we are trying to account 


by some significant differences in the 
girls live. It is true that such 
rue in some parts of the world. 
rgely absent in those 


It would be clear, 23 We shall proceed, t 


for such mean differences chiefy 
environment in which boys and 
diffecences in environment do not hold t 
It may be that such sex-differences would be la 


countries. 
One of the reasons why boys wish less love than girls lies in the 
fact that they are beaten more frequently by elders. Such unhappy 
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experiences teach them to associate elders with beatings. sa wi 
to the extent of 60% tried to explain their dislike of elders by say : 
that elders beat us. As far as girls are concerned, only 11% nt 
similar explanation. It is not, however, true that girls believe t a 
they are loved more than boys. 40% of boys while 33% ofg a 
believe tbat they are loved by elders. As we try to understand w i 
boys in the orphanage love more than girls, one thing draws our imne 
diate attention. Most of the girls examined are very much more 
inhibited and withdrawn. Time taken by girls to answer the ques- 


N ĝi 
tionnaire was often three times mere than time taken by boys. m 
spoke slowly aud there was quite large gap of silence between th 
author’s a good many number of question 


s and children’s responses. 
Some children at certain stage of the test withdrew their rapport and 
refused to talk. The author spent many minutes to restore the rapport 
and make them talk.* Tt is not difficult to understand children who s0 
display diminished i 


nterest in life and persons, would be found to love 


persons less. Loving is an activity—an outgoing tendency while 
orphan girls, we examined, 


were relatively ingoing in nature. Witb 
the general lowering of outgoing tendencies in their life, their ability 
to love has also been affected. 


j 1 


The love-life of orphans show marks of disturbances in more 
respects than one. The normal cases, we examined, were found to 
like children of their age without any exception. 
reported that they do not like childre 


26% of orphans 
children at that age do 


n of tbe same age. The normal 


not, however, show any deep attachment to 
friends, Friends are rarely mentioned by them a 
love. It is different with or 


s those whom they 


phans. Friends constitute 37% of persons 


they love, 


is not much 
While the former 


as girls are concerned are 
ethan wiat is Possibl- to impose on buys, The boys 
“ssertion throush games and sports, while 
ively little to do so, They are constanily taught what 
SYS are often punished It is no wonder, therefore, that a 
Me: Sersale 
ature of the environment, the e n aa rA into 


they ought not to do, 
boys grow cld, they wou 
thanks to the inhibited 
hemuelyes, 


‘d expr 
ni 
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group loves the elders to 26%, the latter group loves them to the 
extent of 836%, A seemingly unexpected vesult is obtained as we try 
Sg eller ig elders, 70% of normal children expressed 
cae of elders while from amongst orphans only 49% -did so. 
oth the figures are significant enough and we elders should learn to 
put up with the fact that children between 9 to 11 years quite often 
dislike us. This fact is quite well-known to Psycho-analytical 
investigators, but others do not seem to know the fact perhaps because 
they do not like to know it. Now how are we to interpret the fact 
that the percentage of normal children expressing their dislike of 
elders is considerably greater than that of orphans? Are we to say 
that normal children dislike elders more than orphans? We do not 
think so. The difference lies more in the expression than in the 
fact. ‘The normal children enjoy unconditional parental love and 
thus the needed emotional sucurity. The world of elders outside 
their family does not appear to them indispensable for their very 
existence. Most children further feel that their parental love will 
not be withdrawn from them even if they dislike (or more truly 
In other words, the normal children 
Compare the orphans with the 
love them unconditionally. 


express their dislike for them). 
dare express their dislike for elders. 
normal children, They have no parents to 
They must depend on the love and charity of the outside world of 
adults. Such Jove is quite often neither unconditional nor stable. 
The children know that they must behave. They should neither 
disobey elders nor dislike them. It is no wonder that such children 
Will fee] afraid to express their dislike and resentment against elders. 
We shall now describe some other difficulties that orphan-children 
display. The first question, after I have known the essential facts 
about the child and the members of his family, I asked was— * Tell 
Me—who loves whom.” The question makes use the well-known 
projective technique and would readily reveal the uppermost sacl 
and belief in the child's mind. To this question—the answers mi) 
be divided into four types: (1) Replies in which both nts i 
Well as objects are concrete and individual ¢.g- My mother ae ka 
(2) Replies in which either the subject or the object is concrete, W i 
the other is general. e.g. I love every one or Elders pi A 
(8) Replies in which subjects and objects may be regarded as 3 5 
concrete and general. When 4 child says that the i at er 
child, he often expresses the truth that his mother loves - i only in 
a general form. So is true of a husband who says, the an and loves 
~hig-wife, He thereby expresses a concrete truth using two general 
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terms. (4) Replies in which both the subject as well as the object 
are generaj: e.g. Man loves man ; all persons love all other persons 
ete.’ The‘following table shows the -distribution of replies to` the 
“question—who loves whom :- 


Taste V 
- Eldera Normal children - Orphans 
3 ae J of 
Bubject and object beth concrete. 40% 100% 59 i 
~Subject or cbfect concrete (the other general} 0% 0% i 13% 
Subject and object both general and concrete. 53% 0% 1% 
Subject and object both general. T% 0% 21% 


Any psychological interview is an intensely personal affair. It 
encourages thinking and talkin 


therefore, that even elders who often in their detached 


impersonal 
life and writings talk in generalities, would use in an emotional test 
general terms meaning also general thing—comparatively rarely. In& 


Somewhat different.- We must recognise that adults have attained 
“intellectual maturity and acquired a habit of using general form of 
expression, Though eyen there an evasive tendency may work, the 
tendency may be, for our present pur 


: pose, largely overlocked. But 
When children ure such general form of expression, the matter needs 


somewhat a different ‘explanation. Neither intelligence nor -their 


education have progressed 80 far as to accustom them to talk in general 


Propositions, When orphan children Speak in generalities it quite 
probably means that individuals have not struck their roots deeply 


into their 


lives since no individual 
„a long time, 


s loved them enough and for quite 
It has not been possib) 


aA i i l e for their emotional life to clasp 
SOY any definite object, In other words, their emotional life still 


retains a degree of instinctive character. There is, yet, a lack of 


any definite object to Which the instinct may deeply attach itself and 
thus appear as a full-blown sentiment, 


pote isa Kind of fixation, The replies of a few orphan children 
urnis “further evidences that the fixation of emòtion to the object 
ie not attained sufficient strength. They show uncertainty in matter 
of love. One child, for example, says in reply to one of our ques 
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tions—that Nimai, a friend of his, loves him. To another question 
the same child replies—no one loves me.* -To our question—‘Name 
three persons who love you best'—a girl gave alist of friends. As i 
asked the question for the second time—she mentioned the matron 
and two cottage mothers. Such change indicates that she is not 
adequately convinced of their love for her. She is not sure. That 
is why che seems to say, perhaps. A loves me or perhaps it is B. 


GG P ree S i ES 
Phere are two otber instances in which similar uncertainties can be 
noted, 


One more thing worths mention. Two orphan children were 
found to reverse the natural order of replies to two questions whom 
the child loves and who loves the child. Children quite often provide 
the same list of persons as replies to both the questions. When the 
list is different, it is natural that children will mention friends or 
younger children as replies to the former question while they will 
mention the names of elders as replies to the later question. 

Four orphans mentioned mother-like persons to the first question, 
while to the second question they mentioned their friends. This 
probably indicates that in them wish to love and wish “to be loved 
have not sufficiently been separated or defused. This explanation 
seems all the more true as we have found in some cases by questioning 
that the distinction between two question, i.e., whom they love and 
who loves them are not fully realized. The normal children at this 


age learns to distinguish the two propensities fairly well. Such con- 
‘fusion, as will be discussed in a future paper, marks much younger 


boys and girls. 


* Such uncertainty is even sometimes noticed in children who have enjoyed normal 


love. Their need, for deeper reasons, often refuses to be satisfied by. normal Seeks 
One of such deeper reasons is the sense of guilt on the part of the child. Lt p pe Re 
difficult for a child suff-ring from a strong sense uf guilt to believe that he is really . 


t is also trus of who cherish werful repressed anger a st elders. He projects 
ul re r against eld proje 
of children wh po p: g! 


his hatred on to adults and believes that he is ha : : Scr 

lies more in the child (mostly in child's unconsciousness) then in the sirens He 
that their uncertainty abou! 

Most orph: it would be more reasonable to suppose Bin A 

tihi» ty dea fact that thay are not loved enough. They disbelieve love because they ha 


not got it, 
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PSYCHOLOGY OF SCHIZOPHRENIA* 


N. N. CHATTERJI, (Calcutta) 


In this article I have used the term schizophrenia to denote 
pelin with all its subvarieties, According 
hich usually takes place during 
being withdrawal of 


dementia praecox of Krae 
to him it is a kind of mental disorder w 
its prominent symptom 
ngs and mental deterioration which in some 
Cases may turn out to be complete dementia of a permanent nature. 
It was Bleuler who first introduced the term schizophrenia to designate 
these cases as he thouglit this new nomenclature would remove some 
of the drawbacks of the Kraepelin’s term. He found out that in 
many instances this disorder takes place outside the adolescent period 
and moreover dementia praecox is a, misnomer. He on the other 
hand, as the term schizophrenia implies gave more emphasis on 


splitting of the personality. According to him it involves.affective life 
of feeling, conduct and thought and 


and expresses itself in the disorder 

m increasing withdrawal of interest from the environment resulting 
m many cases in complete deterioration of entire personality. 

der are innumerable but some of them 
than others. The most prominent 


the adolescent period and 
interest from the surroundi 


Symptoms in this disor 


stand out more prominently 
Symptom being apathy and most of the patients appear to be 
He does not seem to appreciate JOY, sorrow 
ence to his condition. He 


emotionally blunted. 

and fear and bis atti 
Seemed to have lost all touch w 
it is not easy for others to 
mood and the thought is aleo noticeable. — ‘ 
express ideas without any show of emotions which in 0° 


Would produce anger, remorse and sense of depres? aoe 
We have already mentioned that Kraepelin divided this disorder 


‘ j racteristics 
into several subvarieties. Though the aboye ngge ea oe 
would be present in all the varieties each one ve ie Fahd 
z Tne g causeless 
complex. In hebephrenic variety man $ esel 
laughter and weeping are noticed. In 2 ae varie 4 : 8 ee 
A | aminent features and some authorities 

grandeur and persecution are prominen 


r 
dā lives a lif 
A disharmony between 
A schizophrenic may 
dinary persons 


: of indife 
tude is one ə with which 


ith reality an 
make contact. 


s held in Calcutta, 1952, 
jan Science Congress held 
Read before the goth Indian cien g 
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do not like to include them under schizophrenia. In catatonic vari 
the common symptoms are negativism, the refusal of food, a 
neologism, stereotypy, flexibitus cerea and verbigeration, etc. a a 
simple variety there is an absence of any definite trend a i 
other varieties. These cases simply show lack of interest in the 
surroundings, 


Regarding the aetiology of this disorder there are differences of 


opinion among the workers. Kraepelin, Mot and others believed that ` 


it originates from metabolic disorder as a result of disturbances 18 
the endocrine system. Kretschmer gave emphasis on the peculiarity 
of the body built of these cases who are mostly of asthenic type and 
believed that persons. with asthenic type of body built are liable to 
suffer from schizophrenia, Adolf Meyar’s approach to the investigation 
of this disorder was psychological.» He claimed that schizophrenia 
is the outcome of Progressive maladaptation of the individual to bis 
environment. Freud, Bleuler and Jung believed that this disorder 


is essentially a functional one. Jung believes that only the introverted 
persons are liable to suffer from this disorder, 


Frrup’s View 

Asin the cases of nevrosis Treud’s approach to this psychotic 
He tried to explain.the origin of this 
bido theory. According to him, in 
he energy of the sex instinct would 
t and. for that reason their normal 
uld be maintained. According to him 
is that libido is withdrawn from the 
o the ego ; jt is due to the withdrawal 
oms of schizophrenia like the lack of 
and the duli and apathetic attitude, etc-s 
and Petsecutory delusions could also be 
Freud believes that any object which is 
amount of libido would be overestimated as 
Y which sets value to external objects. This 
Hy studied in normal Jove relation where a% 
overestimated. The working of the same 
d in the sphere of abnormal phenomena 


a when libido Would be wi he 
> Fi > withdrawn from th 
outside objects and become fixed to the self there would be a simile! 


verestimati i í ae 
o mation of ero, This overestimation of sself ultimately turns 
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He believes that the delusion of 


out to be the delusion of grandeur. 
g a fresh attempt 


persecution would be produced as a result of makin 
to refix the libido to the outside objects and this attempt not being 
very successful outside objects would appear as hostile. Outside 
objects would appear to be hostile as love could not be properly fixed 
to them but the hostile feeling towards them would assert itself due 


to the inherent ambivalency of emotion in these cases. Other 


schizophrenic symptoms would be similarly produced as a result of 
lifferent levels of sexual 


success or failure of fixation of libido to « 
development. According to Freud this disorder should be placed under 


Narcissistic disorder along with paranoia. 


My virw on SCHIZOPHRENIA 


that Freud's theory of Schizophrenia can 


There is no doubt 
of schizophrenia very satisfactorily 


explain a large number of facts 
which have not been hitherto explained by any other theory. His 
libido theory and the view of withdrawal of libido from the outside 
object and its regression to ego are certainly very helpful in under- 
standing the complicated mental mechanism behind the schizophrenic 
disorder. But I consider that his view on regression of libido to ego 


position requires furtber elucidation. My observations on schizophrenic 
renic’s ego is not exactly like 


patients have taught me that a schizoph NE oe 
the ego of a normal adulé person. A schizophrenic’s ego just like 
an infant's immature ego would easi nto its object 
and in this state there would hardly exist an 8° 
and its object. Tb is due to this nature of the schi 
loses all contact with the oustide world and become 
Now question arises how could one’s ego be cha 
Freud believes it happens when one’s libido is withdr 
from the object. In connection with the mechanism of super 
tion he has said that when a love object is abandoned a menta: 
of the object would be internalised and it would be added to the ego 
system and in this way 2 neW organisation would be created in the 
mind which would be known as super-eg0- Freud has described this 
mechanism in connection with the withdrawl Gr libido from the oedipus 
Object. There is reason to believe that a similar phenomena would 
be noticed at the time of onset of schizophrenia when libido would 
be withdrawn from the object in 2 massive way: a in this state there 
Would be no external object the patient's libido would he fixed to 


ly get merged i 
y difference between the e 
zophrenic ego that it 
s absorbed in itself. 
nged to this atate? 
awn to the sell 
-ego forma- 
j image 
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ixati e libido 
the internal object only and it is due t the >: = — 
to the internal objects that the peculiarities of the schizop > 
‘is produced. i E 
Now question arises what necessitates the withdrawa he 
from the outside objects which leads to a mental break down alll 
we attempt to answer this question I think it would be bees bi 
sider some very important symptoms which are usually ae k 
the time of the onset of the illness in most of the cases. i r 
fear of death and the idea of tho end of the world. a 
ihat the idea of the end of the world appears as a result of projec 


i 3 answer 
of the idea of one’s own death. Next question that we have to an 
is the significance of this fear of death. 


Fran or DEATH 


in di ‘ms. Someti it takes 
This fear of death appears in diverse forms. Sometimes it 


the form of delusion of poisoning and the patient wouid stubbornly 


vefuse food. Sometimes it would be so va T 
not be able to explain the nature of this fear. He would say perhaps 
he would die if he defaecated and would consequently refrain 
from this act or would eat his own faeces. Sometimes he would 
express the fear of being drowned. Some times he would have vague 


idea of committing suicide, Many patients again express the phantasy 
of going into the mother’s womb. 


gue that the patient would 


PHANTASY or GOING INTO THE Moripr’s Wome 

I have reason to believe th 
the end of the world take thei 
the mother’s womb, 


at this fear of death and the idea of 
r origin from the phantasy of going into 
And now we are in “a Position to answer the 
question regarding the necessity of withdrawal of libido from outside 
objects which has bean raised previously, f 
shown that the withdrawl of libido would take place when the desire 
for going into the mother’s womb be very strong and it could not 
be satisfied in a sublimated form any longer, 
tion. Samiksa No. A1949. in that 
that the delusion of po 


isoning and the fe 
phrenic patient as a result of defence a 


: + Geel 
In a previous paper I hav 


(Delusion of ae 
paper I had tried to sho 
ar of death appear in schizo 


. Š . h 
: gainst the unconscious E 
of going into the mother’s Womb. The original wish of going into th 


mother's womb due to the displacement upward would be convert 
into the wish of being eaten up by the mother. That this mechanis™ 
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is true wou a evi ; 
phrenic b eae a ea ake ge a 
: ; a xpressed this idea openly. In the i ia- 
tion of an obsessional neurotic patient I have found ie 
that the appearance of the wish to intr Re ain ee 
the mother’s womb was invariably foilow y < i: Ee Pa 
ora ariab! ed by the desire of eating 
r Sbg originan wish to be gaten up wiil have to pass through several 
phases before its reversal to the opposite could be completed. In 
the first phase we noticed that the desire to be eaten up had been 
changed into the fear of being eaten up. In the second phase the 
ag has been already turned round on ihe subject and he is showing 
e ‘desire to devour but it is being interfered by the persistence of 
the fear of death of the previous phase. In the third pbase we find 
is being interfered by the sense of guilt. 
Many patients express the desire of eating up of their parents or 
dear or near ones but at the same time express that it would be a sin 
to do so as they would be no more then, In the fourth phase the 
reversal would be completed and the subject would be able to devour 
the object without any interference and in this phase the subject will 
develop megalomania. Many patients would express -that, the idea 
that they have become a big person by eating up of their parents or 
any other big persons who are substitutes of their parents, as he will 


believe that he has been converted into those objects by eating them 
going into the motber’s womb and 


up. ‘Thus the original wish of g 
her gets satisfied even after its reve 


the active desire of eating 


getting merged with rsal. 


So from this theory 
delusions would be formed © 


womb, As the act of the going 
in many suc 


a clear understanding how 
ng into the mother’s 
into the mother’s womb would 
h cases the fear of death might 

In some cases on the 
d would be the prominent 
r from the fear of the 


one will have 
ut of the desire of gol 


appear as death hence 
manifest itself just at the onset of the illness. 
contrary the fear of destruction of the worl 
symptom and this symptom might appea 

e to oral incorporation oF due to the 


destruction of the mother image du 
fear of death to the mother image which would 


projection of one’s OWD 
be equated to the outside world. 


SorlIZOPHRENIC DRAWINGS 


uld be found in the 


he above theory co 
Most of the schizo- 


‘The corroboration of t 


the schizophrenic patients also. 


drawings of 
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phrenic patients would draw a particular type of pattern. It consists 
of circles or ellipses or squares and in their centres there would 
be similar "geometrical figures but very small in size and from 
these centres innumerable circles or squares as may be present in a 
particular i "drawing would be moving along the radii towards 
the circumference. But this movement would be ultimately checked 


though in some drawings it would be sbown that some smaller 


drawings had managed to come out of the bigger ones by overcoming 
all obstructions. One patient drew a picture in which he showed 
that a big bird had shallowed a small bird and he wrote under 
it that as he was tasty like mango pickle he was eaten up by his 
father. He too also ate up his father and now he did not know 
whether he was inside his father or his father was inside him, A 
female patient drew a circle and put a grown up person 


in a foetal 
position inside it and said that it represented 


her in her mother’s 
womb or she was pregnant. A female schizophrenic patient drew 
several ellipses and according to her they were her 
her mother’s sex organs. In one of the ellipses she drew a small 
circle and wrote underneath it that she was staying inside her mother’s 
womb and she drew siraight line from the inner circle to the outside 
of the ellipses and wrote that the line indicated the path 
she would come out of the mother’s womb, 


similar type the ellipse was her own genital and the straight line was 
the path along which her father or mother substitute would enter into 
her genital. She also expressed the phani: 
and mother substitute or being eaten up by them and thus becom- 


ing transformed into them alternately. These drawines are clear 
. bes 
as patients themselves wrote notes underr 


explained them. Those drawings in which 


circle were trying to come out also expressed the desire of going into 
7 a m à P 3 2 
the mother’s womb and also the attempt to come out of it and this 


phantasy has become obscured here due to symbolisation and con- 
densation, According to Rorschach i 
such a drawing 


state in which th 


sex organs or 


along which 
In another drawing of 


asy of eating up of her father 


neath these drawings which 
small circles inside a big 


ipetal move- 
sion to such a 


itugal movement 


: patients were comino che 
catatonic state and on the ae oe 


contrary pictures w 
ments were dr: 


i o ith centripetal move- 
awn at a time when catatonic i 


reactions were becoming 
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oe (Schizophrenic drawings by the author. Samiken. No. 1, 
951). : : 


SUICIDAL PHANTASY 


Many schizophrenic patients would develop suicidal tendency 
like depressive cases and many more would develop phantasy of 
committing suicide but would never attempt to do so. A female 
patient who often expressed the desire of committing suicide would 
often refuge food at times as she thought her food contained poison 
and that poison was being administered by her mother. But sur- 
prisingly she would again say that she had become changed into her 
mother asa result of her ingesting heavenly poison given by her 
mother, She explained ihat she had died as a result of her ingesting 
poison but her mother was staying inside her body so she had become 
her mother. She went on saying that death was a necessity as 
throngh this process she would be able to go into her mother’s womb 
once more and would be rejuvinated and consequently get anew 
lease of life. Another schizophrenic patient also expressed the desire 
of killing himself but the best way of doing so was according to him 
to go into the mother’s womb but he wanted rebirth also, Anotber 
schizophrenic patient wanted to kill herself by drowning and she went 
on saying that there would be beavy rainfall causing severe flood 
and she should take shelter in Noa’s ark but would not be able to 
save herself as she is destined to be drowned.. Another patient 


complained that two or three elderly women were exerting magnetic 
t near them he would: be 


pull towards him and he felt that if he wen Wee 
gobbled up by them but he decided to go near them as he t oneni 
it would be the best’ way of committing sin at a oie 
wa . the jmpression that he himself bad gobbled up 

s under the impression cele Sener 


ane Sma 
women, Through the suicidal desire zp t 
r he mother’s womb and the oral incorporating 


the patient as & defence. 

As with the body of an adult it is not possible to go into the 
mother’s womb so these patients adopted the jena of committing 
suicide as it is the nearest reality approach that a wish of this nature 
can take up. A schizophreni¢ patient of ming gah me that it is 
death only which gives him the chance of going into the mother’s 
Womb and rebirth later on The idea of rebirth is equally strong 
like wish of going into the mother’s womb in these cases, Bose has 
ase w asy that a series of women 


described a case who used to 


desire of going into t 
idea was later on developed by 


have a phant 
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were standing in front of him and he would enter into, their body 
through their mouth and Tater on come out through their genitals. 

Through diverse facts of schizophrenia such as delusion forma- 
tion, drawings, suicidal tendencies I have tried to show that the 
desire of going into the mother’s womb is very prominent features 
in schizophrenia and 1 believe ihat the withdrawal of libido from the 
outside objects as Freud has deseribed would take place when this 
wish would actively seek satisfaction and the withdrawn libido would 
be fixed to the internalised external objects but no synthesis would 
be formed between these newly formed internal objects and the 
already existing super Ego. Any schizophrenic symptoms such as 
hallucinations are produced when attempts are made to exterioris¢ 
the internal objects once more. 


Now one might ask why the libido be fixed to the internal 
objects after it has been withdrawn from outside objects. In 
order to. answer this question we have to know the mechanism of 
withdrawal of libido. By the withdrawal of libido I understand the 
mechanism of incorporation of loved external objects inside the 
subject either by oral or some other method, a process whose 
help was taken in the infancy when super-ego formation took 
place at the passing of the Oedipus phase. I have already show 
that the desire of going into the mother’s womb which is usually 
translated as a desire of . being eaten up would be opposed by 
the wish to eat up the mother or father image. Associated with 
this“ libidinal regression there would be a great change in the ego also 
which will have the character of the undeveloped ego of the Narcis- 
sistic stage in which the feeling of omnipotence would be proynainent, 
It is due to this feeling that the patient would easily believe that 
all the external objecis have been internalised and he will have to 
pass through the same process which he had experienced at the time 
of super-ego formation once more. There will bea contlict between 
the internalised object and ego and the nature of which has been 
already described in connection with the delusion form 
person the strength of the ego is maintained 
maintained between ego and super-ego and 


ation. In normal 
when harmony is 


na super-ego would not 
oppose the attempt of libidinal satisfaction in the reality on the part of 


the ego. But now after the withdrawal of libido there would be no 
reality for the ego and the libidinai object 


and the super ego would 
be converted into the same object. 


Tn this state as there would be no ne 


cessity for using language 
for communication or paying attention 


to the outside world, these 
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patients would be usually dull and apathetic and mute but internally 


t j i i n 
hey will experience all the thoughts and feelings which are usually 


experienced by paranoid patients. If anybody could record the 


eens of a catatonic patient it would be full of aggressive 
fa F i ut these patients go not bees aggressive towards any- 
n teen ey feel no need for it. Firstly objects of aggression are 

ernal, Secondly due to the feeling of omnipotence they think 
that merely wishing to kill a person would be enough to kill him. 


T hay mo 
have collected a large number of neologistic words of a catatonic 


patient and found that their creation was needed for the expression 
This expression of aggression in words 
at attempts ave. being made to 
bjects and in paranoid 

I said partially because 
te with outside 


of ageressive phantasies. 
though in a clothed form shows th 
exteriorise once more the internalised oO 
schizophrenia it becomes partially successful. 


i : s 3 
n this state though the patient could communica 
some persons inside him. 


world still he would believe that there exist 
In this condition he will have libidinous attachment both to the 


side and outside objects. 
ke place if internalised objects become 


Cure in such cases would ta 
fused with ego and consequently internalised object libido would be 
converted into -ego libido which would then have a free access for 
flowing back to external object once more. This is only repetition 
of a process which took place in the infancy during the development 
of libido, T believe that a child comes to narcissistic state when he 
thinks that he has incorporated his parents at the end of the auto 
erotic state and that parental images get fused with his immature 
ego. I believe that this mechanism of fusion of internaliéd objects 
and Ego lies behind the process of identification. I have already 
Said that incorporation of parental im d for checking 
the desire of going into the ™ 
this checking would be comple 
external objects for libidinal satisfaction. 

I believe that in those persons who become victims of psychotic 
disorder this fusion between #0 and super-ego is never perfect and 
en when libido 


Conflict between tliese two institutions will go oP ev 
has been fixed to the external objects. And if for some reason or 


Other this conflict becomes intensified and the fusion between the 
once more the wish for going into 


ego and the super-ego is lost then LA 
the mother's womb would -be revived and the libido would be 
Withdrawn from the outside object. 


9—1820P—1—4 


ages are neede 
In narcissistic state 


other’s womb. 
n take up 


te and then only one ca 
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A STUDY OF CATTELL’S DISPOSITIONS 
TEST AND THE RELATION BETWEEN 
THE DISPOSITION OF CURIOSITY 
AND INTELLIGENCE 


M. A. Harerz, ((Mysore) 


Part I 


Mc. Dougall has defined disposition ‘as the sum total of a man’s 
propensities. The strength of the several propensities is constitu- 
But there are extremely few tests for 
One of the tests available 
s book ‘A Guide to Mental 
” Tests of Disposi- 
he says are among the 


tional or innately given.” 
assessing the dispositions of individuals. 

is that by R. B. Cattell, reported in hi 
Testing.’’ He calls the tests as the ‘‘ Projection 
tion. He has chosen six dispositions which 
most powerful of the dispositions. They are the " 


Assertive Submissive Disposition. 

di, Acquisitive » 

sii, Gregarious Ps 

iv. Timid (cautious or bold) »„ 

v. Curious r 

vi. Dependent „o (Plaintive instinct of appeal). 
technique for 4 number of 


« Projection ”’ 
hemselves into 


tory will project t 
e attitude or disposition is such 


He has chosen the 
reasons, Firstly people reading & S 
it. Secondly whenever “the motiv i 
that a person might be expected to be aware that he possessed its.» 
he will tend to project it on to his admired characters. Thirdly 


wherever the motive, attitude or disposition is uneonscions, because 
a large measure of it will teud to per- 


disreputable, the person with i ; 
ceive it in the motives of people of whom he disapproves or in any 
deliberately hidden motive.” Further on he states that it is necessary , 
to avoid habitual responses and items where one could think and 


arrive at the motive by use of intelligence. 
Hence with these point he has devised a test consisting 


of 12 test items in each, excep s or Bold disposition which 
consists of 14 items. A state hree alternatives are 
provided, § is to underline one o 

that he should choose that altern 


s in view, 
t the Cautiou 
ment is made and t 
f the alternatives bearing in mind 


ative which seems to him ‘the 
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most commonsense motive or reason ” ; if a person, e.g., John is 
described, assume that he is of the same age as yourseif unless other- 
wise stated.” 

Here are a few sample items from the test. 


Self-Assertion and Submission (Disposition) 


Item (5) A man sometimes makes witty remarks in company 
because 


he feels in a playful mood ng ra ss one 0 
thinks the company is dull <A "m sii A 1 
wants to show off ow 2 
Acquisitive Disposition 
> Item (5) John liked playing banker with counters because 
> 
he loved 
the luck of the game ji 
competing with others .,. 5 Pn i oar 0 
À feeling his board of counters getting bigger i on 2 
Gregarious Disposition 
Item (1) Solitude is good 
for no body 2 
as a punishment 1 
for every body... 0 


Cattell has allowed twelve secon 
ilem ; but it was found too short, 
seconds, partly because English 
who took the test. 


ds to read and underline each 
hence it was increased to fifteen 
is a foreign language for the people 


The test is scored by giving the ite 
Every question has a middle value 1, 
the disposition, whereas 2 would 
measure. The total score for each di 


- Minor changes were effected j 
to our Indian Conditions, 


ms, points ranging from 0 to 2. 

0 would indicate the lack of 
show that it is present in a strong 
Sposition is noted, 


n the test to make it more suitable 


E (3) under Assertive-Submissive Disposition, the word 
ord “ Minister,” because gene- 
given do not come in contact 
in contact with a “ Minister.” 

The word Gothic Architecture, item 


substituted for “ Mogul” architecture, 
acquainted with the latter in India, than 


(2) under Acquisition was 
because again we are more 
with the former, 


a SS Ta a 
L OE 
Cu E a e a a S 
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The test was administered to 52 students of the B.A. and B.A. 


(Hons.) classes. 


Table I gives the results in terms of step intervals ranging from 


ò points to 21 points. 
TABLE l 


Showing the Scores on Cattell’s Disposition Test 


Cautious Inquisi- Depend Remarks 


Name Asser- Acquisi- Gregs- 
tive tive rious or bold tive 
. l. T. A. R. lu 14 14 14 19 sail 
2. M.G. 5. 20 10 14 20 10 19 
H. V.L. 1! 12 m 10 18 1l 
A G. N. 8. 12 13 16 15 29 9 t 
-B.S 11 15 15 8 13 18 
6. 8. D. 14 12 18 2 12 ia 
T. N.S, 15 14 14 13 10 a 
8. T, KP 11 18 14 10 18 1 
9. R S. 12 13 17 5 12 1 
10. N. R. 9 10 19 13 13 4 ù 
1. H. R.S 15 14 14 17 16 10 
12, N. M. 9 9 ll 15 16 E 
az. Y. 8. S. 13 12 10 if 13 5 
a, SE 18 9 14 T 11 18 
15. C. B. G. 9 10 10 13 13 af 
16. T. H. V. 8 15 8 11 16 a 
17. M.P. 6 Hid 12 12 17 2 
18.. H..8..6. 14 14 16 17 14 re 
19 M. B. P. 13 13 17 12 5 y 
20. T. K. R. 8 14 13 SAA A g 
21. ©. V. R. 15 13 12 14 1 T 
22, B. R. 12 16 9 10 12 7 
23, N.M, 14 13 12 5 T y 
44. Vs 8. Y 7 14 6 l4 ue i 
25. 8. R. se M 15 14 15 13 i7 
2%.H.R.K. so 14 12 8 13 F i 
27. N. S. so 9 14 16 9 T 5 
29, PiS, Ps .. 20 17 15 6 B a 
29. RK, M.S ae 28 15 12 11 z rt 
30. S. B. Q T 15 14 y 45 
31. A. B. 18 îl 15 14 a S 
32. G, K. eae 12 uu 9 1 Ti 
99: D. ND, w M 14 14 9 a n 
34. M. V. G 13 11 12 12 n 8 
35. Œ. S, C. 15 16 10 Aa 13 12 
36. K T. (0. 13 10 H i 14 1 x 
37. M. B.C. 7 15 ll 33 13 1a 
88. J. P. 16 8 a 6 21 Ta , 
39. G S. S. 17 7 ii 12 17 1l 
40. N. V. S. 13 10 ii 14 18 20 
41. T. K. K. 14 12 13 13 11 9 i 
42, C M. M. il 14 ae 9 18 10 
43. H.K. D: 13 1 i5 14 
44. C. M. U. 10 1 9 21 7 ’ 
45 S M.G. 16 $ ii 18 17 
46. M. V. M. 12 ; 12 18 7 
47. N. P. X 10 17 3 17 15 
43 rae 20 11 1 . 7 
kN AA i 8 18 1 
49. P RR. 10 } is 17 14 
50. ©. 8. S. 15 a 18 9 18 
51, G. N. 19 13 u 12 21 10 
52, K. 8. V. 18 13 
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Tabie II gives the median, the maximum and the minimum scores. 


From Tables I and II, we find that the minimum score made by 
any body is 7, the highest being 20, the median score 
being 13.5. People who make a score below Q. 1, iê 
11.5 are 15 i.e., 15. persons are submissive. 
value is 15.5 and people who make a score above this are 13. The 


Assertive 
Submissive 
Dispositions 


number of people who are average, i.e. 


The Q. 3 


, Who are neither very submis- 


sive nor very assertive are thus 24 in number. Those who are ex- 


tremely assertive (score between 19-20) are 3 and those who are 
extremely submissive are 5. 


From the foregoing, it may be seen that even in this small group, 


the distribution of the submissive and self- 
to be about normal. 


assertive disposition seems 


The majority have a score between 11.5 and 
15.5, just 2 points on either side of the median. Also the number of 
extremely assertive and extremely submissive people is about the 
same ; they are few in number. 


‘Taking the acquisitive disposition into consideration, we find that 
there are 28 people between the Q. 1 and Q. 3 values, 


Acquisitive 
Disposition 


scores between 17 and 20. 
median. The group is only moderately acquisitive. 


There are 13 persons below the Q. 1 value, viz., 11.5. 


Gregarious 
Disposition 


about the median value of 13.5, 


= 
_ Score. 


5-6 
er e: 9 

9-10 
- 11-12 
18-14 
15-16 
17-18 
19—20 
20=21 


$E., 


score Il and 14. There are fewer in the extreme 
ranges, i.e., 2 persons with scores between 7 and 8 and 3 persons with 


There is a greater centering around the 


There are 


10 “ above the Q.3” viz., 15.5. Thus there are 29 
whose score lies between Q. Land Q. 3 values, round 


> Assertion. 


anc 


10 
14 


owas 


TABLE II. 
Frequencies (N—52) 


Acquisition. Grega. Bold 
rious. 

0 L 4 

2 4 

10 4 8 

10 13 15 

18 16 12 

s 9 10 3 
2 5 5 

1 pi 1 

0 0 0 


Tnquisi- 
tive. 


0 
0 


The great majority, i.e., 39 persons 
are either average or above the average in their gregarious d 


isposition. 


Dependent 
(Appeal) 


19 , 
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? There are 13 persons below Q' value, i.e., 9.5. They are the 
aatan or bold persons. 


There are 9 persons above Q` value, t.e., 13.5. They are the timid 
people. 
Hence there are 30 people who are average, ŝ.e., 
nor too bold. 
There are 13 persons below Q’ value which is-12. They are 
weak in the disposition’ of curiosity. There are 18 
score of 17. Thus there are 
„The average together 
almost fourfifths 


neither too timid, 


Inquisitive 
persons above Q ien a 


21 persons who are curious on the average. 
with those who are highly curious number 39, i.e., 
of the total. 

The Median score, viz., 
disposition, showing thereby 
strong in this disposition. 
disposition. 


Median value is 11.5. The 
e are people who are not dependent. 


15 is the highest median value for any 
that the College Students are as a group 
The highest score 2l occurs in this 


re are 8 persons who are below Q’ 


Depend ; 
Dinndent i.e. 9.5. Thes 
Above Q* there are 17 persons. These are people who are 


dependent. 
Between these two values there are therefore 27 persons. There 
is a slight tendency for people to bë dependent, They are all 


students, not yet independent of their 

The results can be examined from 
the individual point of view- Cattell has stated th 
the instinct as drawing upon a common fund of libido, 
of the instincts has developed strongly, then there is an im 
ment of the remainder. Thus an assertive and irascible man would 


have Jess energy for curiosity, amorousness and sociability and es 
1 ge 174 of his book “A Guide 


versa.” Cattell in a foot-note on P? 
to Mental Testing” states that ‘‘Statistical work suggests there s d 
at least two group factors in “ge 2’ He states tha , 
“those who are prone to self- ]so more poenae o a - 
and gregarious, whilst those w affectionate, ~ 


submissive and protective.” 
We may now examine the results fro 


how far the results conform to this notion of his. 


Table No. III shows the scores of the group ` 
ases are considered signi 


Positions. Only those © ‘ : 
whose score is above oF pelow the 7 5-and the 25-percentile mark. 


parents. 
a another point of view, viz., 
at if we regard 
then, if one 
poverish- 


neral emotionality 
assertion being °? 


ho are timid are also more 


m this point of view and see 


for the several dis- 
ficantiy high or low, 
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Taste III 


Showing the Maximum, Minimum, Median, ete. 


Score, Asser-  Acqnisi- Greca- Bold. Inquisi- Dependent. 
tion. tion, _ rions. tive. 

. Average 13.1 12.6 13.2 11.9 14.2 12.2 
Maximum -20 29 19 20 21 20 
Minimum © 7 f 5 5 9 5 
Median 13.5 13 "138.5 11.5 15 11.5 
25% 1 116 11.0 *« 11.5 9.5 12 9.5 
15% 15.5 14.0 * 15.5 13.5 > 17 13.5 


Maximum possible is 24, except for the cautions or Bold disposi- 
tions where it will be 28. The minimum possible js O, 


There are two persons who 
in’ the rest of the dispositions; 
and average in the rest : 


are highly inquisitive and average 
one person who is highly gregarious 
two who are highly timid and average in the 
rest. There are two persons who are low in ac 


in the rest; seven persons who are high in assertion and low in 


acquisition ; four Persons who are low in.both assertion and. acquisi- 
. : ‘s Š se 
tion ; two who are high in both assertion-and acquisition. 

ce amen 


$ 
and gregariousness go together. 
dispositions, it is found that there 
in assertion and gregariousness, 


quisition and average 


Cattell states that “Assertion” 
Examining the scores in the two 
are five persons who are low both 
one who stands high in both, elev. 
But, it is also found that there are 
i.e., who are submissive and who 
extent, and 10 persons who gt 
sregariousness, 2 persons who are h and low in gre- 
gariousness, 9 persons who are average in assertion and high in gre- 
— 5 persons who are low in gregariousness and average in 


ie., 33%, who are 
This means that 


bsamini atement that the submis 
and timid dispositions g0 together, 


There are 2 persons who are highly 


persons who are highly assertive and bold, 4 persons 


assertive and are timid or bold on the average : 
> 2 
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average assertion and highly timid, two persons who are low on 
assertion, i.e., who are submissive and highly timid, 11 persons who 
are average on both the dispositions, 8 persons who are average on 
Beeeetiti, submission and timidity-boldness, 8 persons who are. eib- 
TRUBELVE and are timid on the average, 6 persons who are both sub- 
missive as well as timid. 

TABLE IV . 


Showing the frequencies under the 25, the 50 and the 75 percentiles 


Sas, Q' Qq Q + Disposition. 
1 15 24 13 Assertive-Submissive 

2 15 25 12 Acquisitive 

3 18 29 10 Gregarious 

4 13 30 9 Cautious or Bold 

5 13 21 18 Inquisitive 

6 8 27 17 Dependent -% 


We find here that there are 23 persons who are either highly 
assertive and bold or who are both assertive and bold to an average 


oth on assertion and boldness. Thus in this 
spondence on both the 


There is no one-to- 


extent, or who are low b 
case there are 44% persons who show corre 
dispositions which again is much below chance. 
one correspondence between the two. 
Examining the Table further, we find the fol 


There are people who are 
Disposition (S) and average in others 


Strong in 1 
” ” 


lowing :— 


” 2 ” 
” 3 ” o ” 
” 1 & weak in 1, 2 or 3 dispositions 

e v9=ngy r ” 


is very rarely 


He is strong in 
y instincts. 


From these results we can generally state that it 
is strong or weak in all the instincts. 

s and similarly weak in as man 
appears to be no reason fo 
ticular instincts goes with the 
t so far as this 


that a person 
one or two or three instinct 

But we have to note that. there 
ing that the strength or weakness of par 
strength or weakness of particular other instincts, at leas 


group is concerned. 


r assum- 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


1. The obtained median scores, viz., 18.5, 13, 13.5, 11.5, 15, 
11.5 come close to 12, the expected average. Only the median score 


for curiosity is more. Tt is 15. 


10—1820P—1—4 
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ia i 
i i issiv: nisitive 
2. This group of students is assertive, submissive, acquis f | 
g ; a epende verage extent. 
gregarious, cautious (bold) and d pendent to an averag 
D 


3. The group as a whole is highly inquisitive. — a 
Miximum score 17, median 15 are all higher than papaa k 
ing scores of other disposition. The sams is prin Py i Eye x 
the frequency distribution. More people give higher score 
the other dispositions. 


REMARKS 


Regarding the test items Cattell has remarked that he has not 
arbitrarily assigned the points to the three 
decided it on the basis of the results of a “ 
were divided into a high, 


alternative items, but 
group of 90 persons, who 
middle as a low scoring group. Where 
there was a doubt as to the high scoring alternative, 
arrived at by referring to the choice made on that item 
and low scorers on the test as a whole.’’ 


a decision was 
by the high 


The present writer found that 


some of the test items are put 
down under dispositions 


that are inappropriate, They would 
better under other dispositions. Such items as need be changed ar 
noted below, 


q 


Q. No. II. Assertive-Submissive Disposition 


The good businessman is one who knows 
How to keep his 


| 
Points Frequency 2 
assistants, in their Proper place - v ve (2) 46 | 
with their noses to tha grindstone w ve (1) 4 
doing work they like, ” a w 7 i 
ed the first item, nobody 
nd and only seven bave marked the third alterna- 


on is unequal and not what would be expected 
This must be set right, 


It is seen that 45 
has marked the Beco 
tive. The distributi 
by laws of chance, 


X people have underlin 


Q. No. 13, Acquisitive Disposition 


One of the keenest pleasures of Childhood is in 
Q fighting 


Frequency 
a nt we e (0 14 
ïi. Collecting things ae we se (2) 29. 
ti, Physical exercises |. Fs U) & 


The items are not 


proper under the 
“ Fighting” may be bette 


heading “ Acquisition.’ 
r fitted under « 


assertion’? or pugnacity- 
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It is better that all the three items relate to the same disposition 
rather than to different ones as here. 

Q. No. 15. John was quite a nice lad, but he would never allow 
any one to 


i Frequency 
i. laugh at him . (0) 2 
ii, borrow his butterfly collection . (2) 3, 
a) 2, 


iii, waste his time 

The low frequency for the IT item which is the crucial item and 

the high frequency for the first item shows that here again the three 

items are not gradations of one disposition. The first item will be 

more fitting under the assertive-submissive or the timid-bold disposi- 
tion. 

Q. No. 29. We live ina busy age, but 

spend at least one of their free evenings a week 


most people want to 


Frequency 
i, ata cinema or dance ve ae we (23) 885 
ii, ata lecture. oes w ove wee, (1) EH 
on « (0) 8 


iii, with a book or making something 

it is a fashion to attend them. 
nd weights over the other items 
better to substitute it by some 


Cinema and dance are popular and 
Hence this item attracts attention a 
as in shown by the frequency- Hence 
other less “spectacular” or less “fashionable” item. 


Q. No. 71. Dependent or Plaintive Disposition 


The child who brings his complaints to the teacher is really more 


sensible than one who 


Frequency 
i, defends his rights with his fists w a o a 
it. ies to himself. ae ae. te le 
ji, cries to i aP : 


iii, givesin quietly to bullies: E 

The distribution of the responses would show that the group 
is highly ‘independent’, whereas it is only normally so, as can be 
seen from the group table IV). Perhaps another more 


suitable item should be p 


Q. No. 74. The part of t 
where a young ma 


frequencies—( 
ut in its place. 
he play which affected John most 


n was 


uncomfortably was, 
Frequency 
i. drowning miles from shore “ F z 
; f f : : i 
i. fightin, against odds: . pe ane $ 
pee ae . oe ~ (0) Ab; 


iii, stealing his father’s money: te 
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This distribution again shows the majority marking in on 
opposite way to Q.No. 71 above. This item viz., stealing his 


father’s money may really refer to one’s acquisitive disposition rather 
than to the plaintive disposition. Hence it needs to be substituted. P 
Other items that need suitable substitution would be item No. 


in Q. No. 17 where the idea of competition is introduced while testing 
the acquisitive disposition. , 
Similarly item No, 2 in Q. No. 56 under curiosity, which refers 


to a room where apples were stored. This may refer either to the 
acquisitive or the food instinct. 


TABLE V 


Showing the Scores on Intelligence Test and the Dispositions 
4 (Curiosity; Test 


Name Intelligent 


Inquisitive Name Intelligent Inquisitive 

Test score Test score Test score Test score 
TAR, 61 19 TER. 84 9 
NAA. 66 17 S.R. 96 14 
A.B. 78 l4 B.R: 41 12 
8.B. 73 12 K.M.S. 66 18 
4.8.0. 47 16 N.S 71 10 
H.8.C 62 14 P.8.P. 63 13 
K.T.C 54 13 C.B.S. 106 17 
M.B.0. 86 14 V.8.V 119 16 
H.K.D 73 18 C.M.M 97 11 
D.N.O 60 9 TSK. 92 18 
K.G, 80 WwW G.8.8. 80 21 
M.U.M 101 16 N.V.S. 85 17 
H.R.K 64 13 N.S. 64 14 
N.P.K %5 18 CBS, 50 13 
C.M.U, 97 15 K.8.v. 73 21 
M.V.M.G 55 18 N.M. 46 9 
N.M. T0 16 EY.L. 81 10 
M.B.P 61 15 T.HY. 78 16 
C.V.R. 30 12 


The point of this ar 
disposition, items relat 


gument is simply this that while testing one 
in, because that brings 


ing to other dispositions should not be brought 
about complications, i 


Parr II 
Relation between Intellig 


ence and the Disposition of Curiosity 
It is pertinent to ask how far int 


position of curiosity. Are th lligence is related to the dis- 
riosity, re ose in whom curiosi 4 -gð 
very intelligent? Are those who are nosity is strong al 


Hot very intelligent less curious? 
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In order to find this out, a composite test of intelligence, used 
in the Psychology Laboratory at the Maharaja’s College, Mysore, 
was administered to 37 students. The test consists of six subtests 
viz., the Opposites, the Analogies, the Mixed Sentences, the Silent 
Reading, the Cipher and the No. Completion tests. Credits on all 


p.. The same students were given Cattell’s 


these were totalled u 
‘or the dis- 


disposition test and the scores made by them on the test f 
position of curiosity were taken. 

Correlation calculated on the basis of ranks between Intelligence 
test scores and the scores in the test on the disposition of curiosity 
is found to be 

R=0. 1993 and r=0.307 +.0971. 


ve correlation in the expected direction, but 


There is a positi 
it is low. 
Probably the technique of testing curiosit 


and precision. 


y requires modification 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL SYSTEM OF SRI 
AUROBINDO 


Inpra SEN (Pondichery) 


The rise of psychology in recent times can truly be called a 
phenomenon. In the 16th century Francis Bacon had powerfully 
appealed to the European scholars to explore nature and build up 
power, And they responded admirably and created within about 
three centuries a remarkable state of civilisation. The mastery that 
tural forces of land, sea and air was astound- 
attitude, an attitude all directed to 
involved a neglect of the 
a lack of 


it gave to man over the na 
ing. But an altogether objective 
the study of the facts of external nature, 
human subject, The result was two-fold. There was 
interest and knowledge regarding human personality and its conditions 
fore lack of control and conscious direction of 


of existence and there 
ugh—inspite of the scientific 


its energies. And then paradoxically eno 
conquests of the environment—there was a cultural maladjustment 
with the situation and hence neuroses of certain kinds. 

The interest grew in man and his personalistic difficulties and 
psychology tended to become & living and an influential science. 
Freud, Jung and Adler became leaders of a great cultural movement, 
which sought to draw the attention of man from the ex ernal fact to 
himself. And within a course of a few decades a large body of 
psychological knowledge gtew up. ‘The standpoint of these three 
luminaries of psychology was marked by a depth aud intensity in the 
study of personality, which ‘did not exist in the science before. 
Wundt had founded experiment in psychology. but his new method 
was mostly confined to the study of sensations. Kulpe had oe 
it to Thought processes and Ebbinghaus to Memory and it was a good 
advance. Yet the dominant outlook of the science was governed by 
the theory of associationism, which holds gongntionis as the primary 
data and explains memory, thinking, imagination, ani even voluntary 
action as the result of different forms of associations amongst them. 
J. §. Mill in England and Condillac in France were the chief represen- 
tatives of this way of thinking and they set the standard for the rest 


and for a long time. 
The various contemporary schi i p 
Purposivism, Gestaltism, Behaviourism an t 


ools of psychology, Psycho-analysis, 
eir sub-schools, arose 
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in reaction to associationism and its intellectualism and atomism. All 
contemporary schools, how so divergent in their positions they may 
be, hold activity as more primary than sensations and ideas; and 
insist on the unitary character of personality. All this is very good. 

But the sum of our psychological knowledge is confined to the 
conscious mental processes of sensations, ideas, memory, imagination, 
thinking, etc., and the subconscious, which is more or less the reser- 
voir of our past experiences. These experiences are, however, 
dynamic facts, which by their own force tend to rise to the surface 
of consciousness and otherwise influence our thought and action. 
The exploration and the identification of the contents of the sub- 
conscious and their working will stand as a feat of scientific achieve- 
ment to the lasting credit of Freud’s Psycho-analysis. Jung, through 
his conception of the Racial Unconscious, has 
further achievement of contemporary psychology 

The idea of evolution, since Darwin h 
necessary idea of all knowledge in West and 
psychologists make a large use of it to expl 
But, even when it is made use of, man is con 
the antecedent evolutionary conditions. This can be said to be all 
right, since the two principal drives of Darwinian evolution, the 
struggle for existence and the survival of the fittest, are mechanistic 
forces. But even a purposive and a teleological evolution, which has 
gained a large ground in recent times, 
nical causation and does not und 
of evolution and their working, 


This works in particular in psychology, where mind is definitely 
recognised as teleological in its activities, most adversely. The 
category of end remains mostly a name and the entire field of cons- 
ciousness and behaviour is sought to be explained in terms of the 
antecedents of instincts and habits. 

This is just the general framewor 
its over-all situation. 
the psychological system 
it can make a contrib 
logical knowledge. a” 

Sri Aurobindo has not propounded a psychological system, as @ 
separate body of knowledge, but his writings on yoga and philosophy, 
in particular The Life Divine and the Synthesis of yoga, do contain 
one. We have there a complete view of mind and personality, 
which has a standpoint of its own, a methodology adapted to its 


gone deeper and it is a 
as very rightly been a 
some of the important 
ain mind and behaviour. 
ceived as a product of 


remains committed to mecha- 
ertake to explore the ends and goals 


k of contemporary psychology, 
We will now try to do the same in regard to 
of Sri Aurobindo and see in what measure 
ution to the fund of our contemporary psycho- 
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standpoint anda considerable body of knowledge. And all this is 
entirely psychological, since its emphasis is always on experience 
fed oko a E e 
din a : sent ework and its general 

: The first and the most important Characteristic of the psycho- 
logical system of Sri Aurobindo is its empirical standpoint. It rejects 
ula priori assertions about personality. Considering the general 
character of the system, one would feel inclined to call it a system of 
` Spinoza, Leibniz, Wolff and Kant. 
ists on experience, though with the 
to remaining confined to the 


vational psychology like those of 
But in fact it is not, because it ins 
Western empiricists it does not agree 
experience of perception and its ideational elaborations and the 
phenomena that these pertain to. Tt seeks to widen the scope of 


experience and seeks iv particular new qualities of experience. The 
idea of evolution is even more strongly an element in this standpoint. 
teleological, 


But the evolution here contemplated is purposive and 

while it has no objection tO accepting Darwin's principles of ‘the 

‘the survival of the fittest” as mechanical 

factors determining the process at a stage (the purely animal), but 

which asa whole moves forward to achieve certain purposes and 

goals. However, as evolution advances and consciousness grows 

stronger the process tends to become larger and richer, as -in man. 

Perceptual consciousness of the animal, which is all too fragmentary. 

limited to the given bit of space and time, tends to become“ a--larger: 
unity at the ideational and the thinking level of man, Here the 
larger unities of space and time can be - comprehended and a more 
unified personality comes into being. All the same the personality 
is yet a loose sort of organisation of its propensities and reactions to 


the environment, which a el were more or less 
individual sorts responses of the organism. 


tion of them is yet another stage, which so 
have represented in but that surely means a clear 


for man in general. This process of self-conscious integration of 
personality involves & progressive clarification of what is objective and 
what is subjective in experience 50 that the whole body of objective 


struggle for existence’ and 


t the perceptual lev 
A self-conscious integra- 


far some individuals alone 
action, possibility 


oge is psychological ; it might almost bê termed the 
ological knowledge." (Arya, Vol, IV, p 274) Even 
s psychological. Says he, ‘‘only 


1 philosophical problems his approach it I : : 
ciousness Or an unhoped for increase mM our instruments 


The Life Divine, 1939, Vol. 2, p. 31. 


= Cy, “The whole method oiy 
consummate practice of & perfect psyc! 
regarding fundamenta 
by an estension'of the field of cur consi pess OF 
of knowledge can tho ancient quarrel be decided. 
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experience, practical, scientific, artistic, philosophical and religious, 
and the various feelings and impulses connected with them, come to 
be self-consciously discriminated and organised around the true subject 
of these sensations, ideas, feelings and impulses. This would lead to 
a fuller integration of personality and it intimately belongs to the 
standpoint of Sri Aurobindo’s psychology that the approach to experi- 
ence should be of such progressive growth. 
The incorporation of the idea of evolution into the standpoind of 
psychology would thus tend to make it, from the point of view of 
Western knowledge, practical, whereas scientific psychology is simply 
to observe, classify and attempt to explain facts. The issue of 
theoretical and practical standpoints receives, a most interesting kind 
of synthesis in Sri Aurobindo’s psychology. Sri Aurobindo is not 
content to take human personality as an integer, a whole fact by 
itself, and then try to analyse and explain it. i 
of Cosmic evolution and he insists that it must be taken as such. Its 
past, which has led on to its present form, must be considered, but 
more so must its future possibilities be considered, which are evidently 
the dynamic influences determining its growth at the preseni moment. 
These influences Sri Aurobindo takes enormous pains to detect in 
the present structure of human personality and stresses the need of 
recognising them as a means for the growth of experience, which the 
science of psychology has to study. This standpoint is theoretical, 
since it aims at truth for its own sake. But the full truth of 
personality requires the student to grow up as a part of the method of 
study. Sri Aurobindo would argue that if we insist on taking our 
stand on perceptual experience we will not be able to appreciate the 
ideational and intellectual level of experience and similarly if we take 
the intellectual as our final stand then we will fail to comprehend the 
supra-intellectual levels of experience. We musi personally persist 
in ascending and then alone could we hope to reach wider and wider 
in the growing fields of personality. Thus the practical emphasis in 
Sri Aurobindo’s psychology is thoroughly consistent with the theore- 
tical aim of science, We have simply to remember that here the 
subject-matter of study is a process, which has a past and a future to 
it and therefore we cannot treat it as though it were a finished. product. 
And in unravelling the future more fully than it is indicated now we 
have naturally to grow ourselves to have that experience. 
The standpoint of Sri Aurobindo’s psychology is thus empirical, 
evolutional and one involving personal growth, The last characteristic 
is important, since in psychology human personality, which is the 


Tt belongs to a process 


-tenit : : : 
garded as a kind of introspective report is, 
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objec ae 
sal Dg k ai the studying scientist, whose faculties of 
sie a aaa pari passu with aly widening of experience. 
bs sated oe is a psychology rightly prizes Introspection as 
By aac A p z a alone gives an immediate knowledge of the 
opie A ar j experience. The other methods of objective 
Pees vac be ss ei experiment and the various forms of 
a ony apan introspective experience, without which they could 
ae operative. But introspection, as so ‘far developed and used 
p is limited to the observation of certain sensory, percep- 
ational experiences, as they play up at the surface of 


consciousness PE t 
sciousness. The Free Association of Freud, which can be 
undoubtedly, a most 


n of it. In this form intros- 


interesting development and . extensio 
the deeper content of the 


pection becomes an observation of 
subconscious. h 

i Now Sri Aurobindo would demand o 
i . of s 

nstrument of self-observation of such a 


individual is able fully to stand back as it 
observe himself with complete detachment. This would inyolve at 
tachment and self-discovery to guch an ‘extent 
ins to an identification with the inmost subject 
est possible detachment from 


ideas and opinions, emotions 


{ introspection to become an 
form and quality that the 
were from himself and 


first a progressive self-de 
that the individual atta 
of experience within himself and the b 
what he calls his body and property, 
and sentiments, 

The mastery of s 
a good appreciation of its natu 
on guard against his non-subject 
him to eliminate them more and more, 


iard discipline, but even 
re and character would put the observer 
-identifications and thus enable 
The moralistic and religious 
bias of ‘oughts’ and ‘ought-nots’ is one of the serious hurdles, since 
Until a thoroughly objective and realistic attitude becomes well- 
ingrained there is always the danger of being carried away by such 
pservations of experiences. This introspection, 
1d be competent not merely to observe 
nsciousness directly, but also what 
iniluence on the conscious 
of the dynamic goals of 
ble to it in 
ject-identifi- 


uch introspection isa l 


persuasions in our © 
when sufficiently developed wou 
ce of co 
d is exercising its 
d the force 
This becomes possi 


individual attains to the proper sub, 
e objective equipment of personality. 
hod of Sri Aurobindo’s 


tho main met 
„d the objective observation too 


Whai plays up on the surfa 
is in the subconscious aN 
content and also the pull an 
evolution on the present personality. 
the measure the 
cation and detachment from th 

Such introspection is 


Payohology and when this is develop’ 
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receives proportionate extension and depth in its study of otber perso- 
nalities. Experiment, as the principle of observation under predeter- 
mined and controlled conditions, admits of an application to both of 
the above methods, as is ordinarily possible, with 
necessary modifications. 

We can now go on to consider some of the 
of this system of psychology. Before Freud, conscious experience 
was practically the whole of the data of 
recognise that it 


of course some 
other salient features 


psychology. Tolay we 
is only about one-tenth of our mental life, whereas 
the nine-tenth of it is subconscious. Jung’s racial unconscious 
is a further extension of ihe same. Sri Aurobindo fnds that 
the unconscious virtually goes much farther so as to include our 
material body too. The intimate relation of matter and consciousness 
in our life as well as the Progressive evolution of 
the beginnings of life to man shows that the two 
tories, as is believed, but that they constitute in e 
Thus there can be no unbridgeable gulf 
psychology and further 
in evolution is any 
of evolution must 


consciousness from 
ave not contradic- 
ssence a continuity. 
between body and mind for 
if the progressive growth of consciousness 
indication of the future, then the final object 
be the achievement of the fullest consciousness 
and therefore a complete disposal of the unconsciousness, But in 
his conception of the Superconscious he adds an altogether new 
dimension to buman personality. Tf the evolution is a fact then the 
future possibilities must be present in the organism as definite present 
potentialities. The animal, for example, does possess the rudiments 
of rationality of man, which we must say is a definite possibility of 
animal life, Similarly, in man his possiblities must be admitted as 
potentialities which may become actualities tomorrow. Knowledge, 
feeling and will of an integrated personality are not normal to man 
today. But they are surely indicated in him and can be regarded as 
evolutional possibilities, These do not belong to our 
and cannot, therefore, be called a content of the sul 
have evidently to be regarded as 
Sri Aurobindo calls the Superco 


“Cf. “We find when We go within, that somewhere in our subliminal part, though 
not co-extensive with it since it has also obscur 


re and ignorant regions,—there is a consci- 
Sushess) totoh wider, More in possession of itself and things than that 
he pereipient of our daily hours; that is, our inner 


st regard as our subliminal self and set apart the sub- 
ult province of ony nature, 


past experience 
conscious. ‘They 
another aspect of personality and this 
scious. * 


more luminous, 
which wakes upon our surface and is ti 


being, and it is this which we mu 
conscient as an inferior, a lowest oco 
is a superconscient part of our total existence in which these 


our highest self, and this too we can set apart as a higher occult province of onr nature.” 
he Life Divine, 1940, Voi. IT, Part I. p. 401 


In the samo way there 
is what we discover to be 
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os a we oi personality thg Bupercons6lous is evidently 
part of it and it is to this that Sri Aurobindo has 

devoted by far the largest measure of his energies. He has explored 
it, marked out its several successive ranges, characterised a ee 
shown the relative influence of each on the normal mentalit; nat 
man. This constitutes the most valuable part of the detailed eae 
out of the psychological system of Sri Aurobindo. i 
It may be recailed in this connection that Freud had explored 

the Unconscious, formulated the laws of its working, brought out 
the fact of repression and practically shown how a subnormal perso- 
nality could be brought to the level of normality. Sri Aurobindo’s 
call was to the Superconscious, because he was primarily interested 
in the further growth of human consciousness. He then addressed 
himself. to the realm of the Superconscious and has characterised 
of it and evolved: a technique by which a self- 


growth is made possibie. : 
emarkable book The Integration 
of the Personality affirms that the so-called superconscious of the 
yoga is no distinct fact from the subconscious. (Vide The Integra- 
tion of the Personality, p. 26.) He explains that the yogi by a 
special discipline tries to universalise his consciousness, but in 
doing so the consciousness becomes dim and ultimately identical with 
This is, however, contrary to actual experience. By 
achieves freedom from the mind's fixations 
yf things and thus an indefinite exten- 
highly conscious and luminous experi- 
asa whole. However, 
act aberrations of 
the ordinary life 


the principal contents 


conscious acceleration of 
Jung in his otherwise most T 


the unconscious. 
yoga one progressively 
to the particular appearances ¢ 


sion is realised. But it is a 
ence which is of great significance {o the life 


there are certain paths of yoga, which are in f 
the true yogic discipline, which seek release from 
into the unconscious. ; 


In his reasoning identifying 
gets involved in 


the superconscious wiih the sub- 


conscious Jung in fact a self-contradiction He 
nents in the totality of our being ¢ 


e three elem 
s if it were jnconscients 


hich appears to us a 
nd body there is the subliminal, 


mind, inner life, inner 
this waking conscious: 


Again “We might say that there ar 
thero is the submental and the subconscient wh 
Comprising the material basis and a good part of our life av 
Which comprises the inner being, taken in its entirety of inner 
Physical with the soul or psychic entity supporting them; there is s 
ness which the subliminal and the subconscient throw UP on the surface, 2 wavo of Be 
Scoret surge, But even thisvis not an adequate account of what we ares for there oat 
muy something deep within behind out normal self-awareness, but something also hig 


f bni not outside 
Sa it: that too is ourselves, other than our surface weirs n 
of our spirit." — ibid., pp 405-6). 


ersopalitys 


our 
true self; that too is a country 
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rightly recognises the yogi as a “past master” in the art of whole 
living and this wholeness evidently comes to him through the new 
consciousness of yoga, the superconscious. The unconscious is to 
him as to Freud ‘“‘chaotic”’ in character. Now how could two fields 
of consciousness, one chaotic and the other whole, be identified ? 
Besides the superconscious ihe subliminal is another new sphere 
of consciousness identified by Sri Aurobindo. The individual is 
surely a particular representation of the species. It possesses tbe 
general characteristics of the species in an individual formation. 
Now the subliminal self or the subliminal sphere of personality, is 
exactly the meeting ground of the individual and the universal. In 
that the individual participates in the universal and is thereby able 
to exercise functions like telepathy, tele-audition and others, which 
involve a wider action than those of the normal personality. We 


cannot afford to dwell on it longer, but the subliminal is an impor- 


tant realm of personality, which can explain more satisfactorily than 
so far achieved the varied phenomena of para-psychology. 

Another important salient feature of Sri Aurobindo’s system of 
psychology is the idea of levels or planes of consciousness. ‘Two 
levels of experience are a patent fact of common psychology, the 
perceptual and the ideational. Sri Aurobindo, the explorer of the 
superconscious, unravels a number of others coming after them in 
an ascending order. Of these the first he calls the plane of psychic 
experience. Our normal personality is, 
term says, truly a mask. Ti is a superficial organisation of our 
being meant for dealing with the external situation, This he calls 
the “surface personality” and it is the sum-total of all the perceptual- 
instinctive reactions of the organism and the mental elaborations of 
thought and sentiment, The psycho-biological life as a whole is 
such a formation, In this connection it is easy 
view of mind. We know 
concerned with external reality 
and all the fixed positions of t 
may be able to act on it and ac 
real fact of per 
we are able to co 
ficial formations 


as the etymology of the 


to recall Bergson’s 
he regards mind as an instrument 
and which creates lines, forms, figures 
he external world so that the organism 
hieve the practical ends of life, The 


sonality is to hima deeper flow, an élan vital, which 
ntact when we dissociate ourse 


of the states of cousciousness, 
To Sri Aurobindo too, the mind i 


and action and is all concerned w. 


lves from the super- 


San instrument of organisation 
ith the external situation. But 
olution and a secondary pheno- 


mena, since it is in the psychic experience that consciousness comes 
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into its own, which is, therefore, the primary fact. It is by an in- 
trospective penetration, a going within, that we land upon this plane 
of experience, which is characterised by markedly different qualities. 
This experience is, at the first instance, a whole consciousness, an 
integral fact, and therefore free from the stresses and strains of the 
mental willing, which is always counteracted by some contrary willing, 

It is marked by a greater clarity and 
This experience is a whole in its nature 
with regard to the rest of the 


conscious or subconscious. 
a clearer and a surer joy. 
and exercises a harmonising function 
personality.” 


This plane of experience is an élan in the words of Bergson. 


Tt is a movement, it is a flow. Sri Aurobindo chooses to call it a 
flame, which tends to rise higher and higher. But if we call it an 
élan we will bave to call it an élan conscient, since it is essentially 


consciousness in urge or movement. 
Ordinarily our identifications are all with the formations and 
habits of our mind and body, the acquired reactions of the organism 


“ Mind, though it imposes @ certain, a considerable mentalised harmony, cannot 
integrate the whole being and nature. These harmonisations by an inferior control are, 
besides inconclusive, because it is one part of the nature which dominates and fulfils 
itself while the others are coerced and denied their fullness, They can be steps on the 

there is no such sole dominance and effected 


way, but not final; therefore in most men 
partial harmony, but only a predominance and for the rest an unstable equilibrium of a 
pereonality half formed, half in formation, sometimes @ dis-equilibrium cr unbalance due 


to the lack of a central government or the disturbance of a formerly achieved partial poise. 
All must be transitional until a first, though not a final, true harmonisation is achieved 
by finding our real centre” which is described as ‘‘a constitutional ruler who allows his 
ministers to rule for bim,"’-+++-* “Tt is by the coming forward of this true monarch 
and his taking up of the reins of government that there can take place a real 
harmonisation of our being and our life," (The Life Divine, 1940, II (2), pp. 925-26), 

Again Cf. ‘The psychic part within is there 


to support the natural evolution, and the first 
natural evolution must be the development of body, life and mind, successively, and these 
must act each in its own kind or together in their jll-assorted partnership in order to grow 
and have experience and evolve, The soul gathers the Pana of al! ae mental, vital and 
bodily experience and assimilates it for the farther evolution of our existence in Natures 
but this action is gceult and nob obtruded on the surface. In the early material and vital 
stages of the evolution of being there is indeed no consciousness of soul; there are psychic 
activities, but the instrumentation, 


the form of these activities ere vital and physical—or 
mental when the mind is active. For even 


the mind, so long as it is primitive or is 
developed but still too external, does not recognise theit deeper character. It is easy to 
regard ourselves as physical beings or beings of life or mental beings using life and body 
and to ignore the existence of the soul altogether : for the only definite idea that we have 
of the soul is of sometbing that survives the death of our bodies; but what this is we do 
not know because, even if we are conscious sometimes of its presence, we are not normally 
conscious of its distinct reality nor do we f: 


se] clearly its direct action in our nature.” Ibid, 
pp. 918-14, 
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and we, therefore, remain limited to them in the use of the resources 
of our personality. But the psychic experience does even normally, 
at times, emerge in our ordinary consciousness or we do sometimes 
spontaneously get on there. Even, so far as the common perceptual 
and ideational levels are concerned, we do move up and down, some- 
times living at the plain of sense-experience and sometimes at the 
heights of moral, aesthetic and intellectual experience and at other 
times at so many other intermediate positions between them. I 
we could recognise when the psychic experience comes up and then 
feel its quality and efficacy for integrating the rest oi personality, 
then a distinct psychological action would be set up in us, an aspira- 
tion would arise, which would seek to bring the psychic to the front 
and make it jead the personality, That would be the happiest situa- 
tion for the growth in integration, 

The psychic experience is the first of the superconscious facts 
of our mentality. The subsequent ones are, as Sri Amobindo clearly 
characterises them, even more powerful. But we will not undertake,a 
discussion of them here, 

In connection with the fact of the psychic experience, Jung, 
the profoundest of the Western psychologists, provides an interes- 
ting parallel. We have aiready referred to bis book “The Integra- 
tion of the Personality”. It pronounces an interesting judgment 
on the present stock of our psychological knowledge.” Says he, “Al 
the usual little remedies and medicaments of psychology fall somewhat 
short (to explain personality) just’ as they do with the man of genius 
or the creative human being. Derivation from ancestral heredity | 
or from ihe milieu does not quite succeed; inventing fictions about 
childhood, which is so popular today, end—to put it mildly—in the 
inappropriate; the explanation from necessity—‘‘he had no money, 
was ill’, and so forth—remains caught in mere externalities.” ' 
Finding all the available explanations of personality unsatisfactory, 
he persists in his own search for one and at last declares that there 
is “a psychic centre of personality that is not identical with the ‘I’ ”. 
He thus affirms a ‘centre’ different from the ego. And he ascribes 
to it a dynamic influence, Says he, the centre of personality ‘acts 
like a magnet upon the disparate materials and processes of the un- 
conscious and like a crystal grating, catches them one by one’’. * 
It thus has an integrating and a harmonising function. p 


d . 


1 "The Integration of the Personality” (J ung), p. 299. 
2 "The Integration of the Personality", Jung, p. 197. 
J 
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i The similarity beiween the plane of psychic experience of Sri 
Heine and the ‘centre’ of Jung is most interesting. Even their 
T ns A broadly a same. However, for Jung it is a bypo- 
a , whereas for Sri Aurobindo it is a fact of direct experience, 
ich he characterises in fullest detail and even gives the method 
ind the technique of bringing it more and more into the front and 
direct play upon the rest of the personality, £0 that personality as a 
whole ascends in its evolutional progression. 
l The discovery of this new fact of experience whole and integral 
ii character, would obviously be of ihe deepest consequence for the 
science of psychology. Evidently a full appreciation of it will lead 
to a reconstruction of psychology, since all our present explanations 


al z : . . . “ge 
visualise the mind and its action-reaction polarities as final. In 
chic experience these polarities would 


Self and not-self is the most 


psychological existence, as our self lives, moves 
nt relation with a not-self. Our mind 


depends upon and is correlated with the environment. But the 
psychic experience is an integer, a wholeness. It- does not depend 
upon the environment, nor is it necessarily bound to it. However 
it can act on it, but that it does as an independent whole fact. In 
the same way it will give a new orientation to the other so-called es- 


sential concepts of mind. 
The psychic experience also sets up a new standard of mental 
health. Mental health is today an ‘‘on the whole economic balance” 
of the various parts in ‘the 


and strains 
the superego, the ego and the Id. It 


which is revealed in the 
d by its integrating 


view of the wholeness of the psy 
naturally acquire a different meaning. 
basic polarity of our 
and has its being in a consta 


among the stresses 
anatomy of personality ’ i.e. 
is not a state of complete inner harmony, 
wholeness of the psychic experience and promise 
and transforming action. 
The limited space of this paper does not permit us to proceed 
on to show how the standpoint of this psychological system and in 
f the other impor- 


particular the psychic experience will affect some © 
ommon psychology- But it is evident that it will, 


new fact present in the picture. 

We had started in an ambitious way. We had announced a 
psychological system in the title of our paper. But we have barely 
given a few of the salient features of it. We hope they do make 
out that we have here a new system, another orientation of person- 
ality, which can suggest new lines of research and make a definite 


contribution to our knowledge of personality. 


tant issues of © 
since we have now @ qualitatively 
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FUNDAMENTALS OF FEELINGS AND 
EMOTIONS IN INDIAN PSYCHOLOGY 


A. Baccut (Jalpaiguri) 


eter ee, ia ae ae te ee 
science. ‘Aafonainiy nae pene es x = a 
ancient India were pA ee ihe val ji pon a 
sacrifice. Indian astronomy was to tee 4 hast a me Bey 
sacrifices, Geometry to devise the figures i afte = epee 
gures of altars, and so on. So were 
other sciences. Even those sciences which had no occasion to grow 
directly to meet some needs of the religious cult were somehow or 
other connected with religion or ethics. Ayurveda or medical science 
of India is an instance. Indian science’ was not to be for its own 
sake. Sciences were calied Sastras, and there were none in India 
to be specially called Manahéastra—science of the mind, Ps rchology- 
Knowledge and realisation of the ultimate reality were the basic 
ideals of the religious cults of ancient India. The highest sciences 
of India were all dealing with the ultimate reality and its realisation 
by man, Discourses On ultimate reality naturally reflect on subjects 


otherwise belonging to the physical sciences. So, do discourses on 
itimate reality reflect on subjects otherwise 


logy and Psychology- Psychology in 
autonomous science 
a metaphysical 


human realisation of the u 
belonging to the sciences of Bio 
ancient India was thus treated 
but evolved to satisfy the inciden 
treatise. 


But for this lac 
treatment of Indian scien 
otherwise accrued to In 
Psychology was basically interlinked 
in both mind and matter having 
ultimate reality. Physics and Psychology of ancient India played 
the heroine and the hero in the same drama of the ultimate reality. 

ich were based 


on mind were carried on in terms on wh 
s well. The spirit of the mind was the spirit 


not as a separat? 
tal requirements of 


k of individual autonomous, as such systematic, 
ce in general, some notable characteristics 
dian Psychology in particular. Indian 
with Physics. The link obtained 


had to be pegged on the same 


Speculations 
Speculations oD matter & 
of matter alike. 
Mental activit 
them would be seen allied to, 


ch a way that forces behind 


jes were studied in su 
with, the forces 


and of one category 
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behind the phenomena of ihe physical nature. Indian Psychology is 
specially interesting because it studies mind in unison with the so- 
called physical energies of nature. According to Indian Philosophy, 
mind is an unspiritual entity homogeneous with matter. In this trend 
of Indian Psychology the student of modern Psychology will find 


distinct echoes of his own studies and will be astounded to come by 


the most apt solutions of the very many problems of modern Psychology 


itself{—problems relating to the relations of the mind with the physical 
nature, 


Alluring as it may be in this respect, in respect of the general 
standpoint, Indian Psychology, however, lacks its attractions for the 
modern students on account of another very remarkable feature of it. 
It is the method of treatment. Indian sciences, for reasons of their 
own, were rather non-experimental in their approach. Most peculiar 
to ancient culture and civilisation, with religion the motive and > 


realisation of ultimate reality the pursuit all through, the Vedas were 
regarded as the embodiment of ultimate reality. The whole range of 
ancient Indian culture was dominated hy this assumption, one of the 


multiferious corollaries of which was the doc 


trine of ‘Rgi’ or the seer. 
The ‘Rsi’ 


was the superman in whom the Vedas, and for the matter 
of that, all knowledges revealed of themselves. To be short, in the 
intellectual field each and every side of India had some ‘Rei’ as its 
‘Upadesta’ or first preacher, founder. Because, on the one hand, the 
‘Rsi’ alone was to be in the fullest knowledge of the ultimate reality, 
and, on the other hand, all knowledges were but derivations of the 


knowledge of the ultimate reality. The ‘Regi’ again, to come to the 


point of our discussion, to put up a divine show of his knowledge, 
told things as ‘Apta-Vakyas’ authoritative statements to be accepted 
at once as true because he told them. Indian sciences, everywhere 
in every branch, were burdened with certain un-impeachable presump- 
tions—the ‘Apta-Vikyas’ of the ‘Upadesta’. Obviously, the student 
of modern science cannot accept such a position. To him who has 
nothing to do with the authority of the Vedas the generalisation by 
itself is not important. It will come out inevitably out of the 
premises. The premises or the objective data are the foremost 
concern, they are his only authority and proof. Modern Psychology 


is Experimental Psychology. Indian Psychology, on the other hand, 
was essentially non-experimental. 


Of what use, 
modern student? 


If Indian Psychology abounds in 


then, is the study of Tndian Psychology to the 


mere generalisations established 
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on faith rather than on experiments, too much scepticism, on the 
other hand, is detrimental to the formation of hypothesis, and 
without the hypothesis to guide, experiment is prone to create the 
perplexing wilderness of unco-ordinated bizarre of facts equally 
useless for scientific pursuits. This is especially true in the case of 
the science dealing with consciousness which is after al] unsuited to 
objective enquiry in the last resort. Hence be it said for the Indian 
Psychology—let Indian Psychology equip the modern student with 
es in the generalisations it announces, and let bim 
proceed to establish them as valid scientific truths by putting them 
to his own modern experimental method of study. Let the ancient 
Indian Psychology and the modern Experimental Psychology comple- 
ment and benefit each other. And love’s labour will not be lost. 
A convincing evidence is Ayurveda—the medicai science of India, of which 
the scientific basis has not yet been fully explored yet of which the 
experimental application brings results with no less success. It is 
well known, the late J. C. Bose only substantated the hypothesis 
inspired in bim by the remark in Manusamhiti—aa-a3t y 
ga-ga-aafaat—these (plants) are organism with inner consciousness 
alone (i.e., without the outer elaboration which more developed sense- 
endowed with (the capacity for experien- 
Indian sciences may be said to be in 
a sense deductive in nature, in distinction from the modern sciences 
which may be suid to be in a sense inductive in nature. ans reference 
to ihe highest truth, the ultimate reality, always dominated Indian ` 
sciences. They were always treated as dealing with subjects deduced 
from the ultimate reality. The ultimate reality being always accepted 
and placed at the beginning, Indian sciences could be consistent in the 
studies of their individual subjects only by way of deducing the facts 
of the latter from the self-evident postulate of the start. Modern 
sciences, on the other hand, believe in the objective facts alone as 
what can be basivally assumed. ‘Their way 18 to start with them aml 
then reach the generalisation inductively. By dint of he essential 
deductive habit Indian Psychology started outright with a clear-sel 
then, with reference to it would proceed 


conception of the mind and 
; manifestations of the mind—the 


the Psychophysical 
Modern Experimental Psychology, 0n the 


the Psychological manifestations at 
inductively the nature of the 


provisional hypothes 


organs can give) and are thus 
cing) pleasure and pain alone. 


to explain 
objective mental facts. 
other hand, would start with 
first, and would proceed to discern 
structure and functions of the mind. 


Keeping in view the above characteristics of Indian sciences 
d 
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in general and Indian Psychology in particular, 
our present enquiry into feelings and emotions in 
to proceed in recognition of the following 

The treatment of the subject in 
sought only as casual references, 
devoted to discourses on religion and 
it all the religious cults of ancie 
respective ways the importane 
of spiritiual theories and pract 
freedom from Passions and 


we should expect 
Indian Psychology 
facts :— A 

Indian literature should be 
the context of treatises mainly 
ethics. As matters wouid have 
nt India emphasised in various 
e of feelings and emotions in the matia 
ices—soine (e.g., Vedanta ete.) advocating 


zj ism 
attachments, others (e.g., Vāişņavism, 

: ‘ AEA irtue 
Tantra) advocating particular Sublimation or use of them, By virt 


of the ultimate one Vedic source a common tradition of common 
Concepts they all drew "pon. And as matters would have it, the 
Samkhya-philosophy happens to delineate the common tradition not 
only with regard to feelings and emotions but Psychology in general 


Samkhya-philosophy is at o 
Speculations of ancient Indi 
Psychology, 


deviations from Simkhya, All 
India constantly refer to Samkhya 
t is in question. Kapila, the first 
ally the preacher of Indian Psychology. 


of Indian literature, Ayurveda, the 
in the Context of 
symptoms Psychological studie 


their further physiological co 
that Ayurveda or the Indian 
freely from Samkhya conce 
mental diseases and symptom: 
in terms of various feelings a 
Then there is the 
India, Herein too, whe: 
created in astoundingly e 


» basic Psychological concepts 
have been drawn from Sāmkhya. z =P 


schools of thought in ancient 
whenever a psychological concep 
preacher of Simkhya, was practic 

There is another domain 
medical science, where mental diseases and 
s have naturally crept in along with 
nnections. Yet it is an interesting fact 
medical science deduces all its studies 
Pts of life ang nature. The study of 


s In the Indian medical science is often 
nd emotions. 


general, on feelings anq 
predominant subject-matter but as the inci 
however, in that branch of Indian literatu 
science of aesthetics, 


dental] topic Fortunate] 
re, callaq Alam 7, 
feelings and emotions happen to b 


=) 


19 
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an indivi ? 

the sey p h by themselves. Indian aestheticians adopted 

aesthetic speculati asa’ feeling fully expressed as the pivot of all their 

ture feelings a cae In no other branch of ancient Indian litera- 

The Sacer emotions get so much chance of individual treatment. 

in Indian ai feelings and emotions is predominant and complete 
aesthetics. As a matter of fact. what Samkhya was to 


Psycholosy i; 
gy in general, Alimkara was to the topic of feelings and 
So far as feelings and 


speculations took definite, 
the domain of aesthetics. 
aesthetics, his work being 
Bharata practically 
ons in particular. 
autonomous 
he seventh 


emoti a 
= = particular, in ancient India. 
comprehen "i concerned ancient Indian 
Bharata aon a and complete form in 
Called Suz se first preacher of Indian 
happens ee Preacher of aesthetics, 
he seventh e the preacher of feelings and emoti 
discourse o p chapter of Niitya-sistra is veritably an 
chapter E eelings and emotions. Bharata introduces t 
E Tiha the words, ararfearat aga: —“ I shall now narrate the 
Indian "For enquiry into the subject of feelings and emotions in 
arom Indian aesthetics is the best ground to cultivate and 
The latest atya-Sastra is the original and authentic lait to plough. 
may be researches on the external details of the subject, however; 

aken from the late aesthetic work, Bhavaprakaée of 


Saradatanaya. 
Feeling is after all, as the Indian philosophet calls it, aaaf- 
der to have 2 compre- 


og wae iad of mental function. In or 
it derived a erstanding of the nature of feeling one must know that 
indeed a rom the mental being as a whole. A study in feeling iS 
apt hoa St peychology- Aesthetics furnished nO doubt the 
India, but or the individual and abstracted study of feeling 19 ancient 
tion h pa a fuller study of the subject demands that the abstrac- 
cepts i at last be dissolved in the gener psychological cor- 
ancie 5 Bas botore for the general psychological concepts of 
ent India, Sāmkhya is the source. Our’ task would then be to 
batt STEM T Tn that task, again, 
to Favela a ay e Bn ET the novel guide 
aesthetician-philosopher of ee Abhinava-gupt, the 


al 


master 


aes, 
= _ 
TŘ Pe 

pa 


FUNDAMENTALS OF FEELINGS AND EMO- 
TIONS IN INDIAN PSYCHOLOGY 


AMALENDU BaccHi (Jalpaiguri) 
MIND AND FEELING 


Bhāva is the -Sanskrit equivalent of feeling. When Bharata 
Proposes, aaa aga: I shall now narrate the bhivas (Natya- 
Sastra’ VII), what he actually narrates are the so called feelings and 
emotions. What is the bhava or feeling of Indian aesthetics? 


Preaches Bharata, y gf wA wagl wt F maa aii 
gaea AAA a aA aaa aaa wa a aida aai 


am snra | The root Bhū, with ‘i’ suffixed, is in the sense of ‘doing’. 
And so bhavita, vasita (saturated), ‘ krla’ (done) are not other than 
synonyms. In the popular world too 
perfume or juice the whole of it (perfume or juice) is bhavita.’ And 
that bears the meaning of vyäpti permeation (Ebid.). Hemacandra 


writes in his Kavyanusas tna, maala sarga mmis aa: gla aat: 


anha: safrarfiors | Bhavayanti, saturate over, permeate the mind of 
well-dispused persons, its such are called bhāvas—feelings, permanent 
and passing (CH-ID. Thus feelings are ‘certain trends that 
periteate and pervade the mind. What then is mind, according 
ganana HT: — Manas herein is 
embodying both, (Samkhya-Karika-27) DACA! 
ahgag aÀ aq ganai gT, siii 3, agada armatat 
a aaam aaRS m R amaa, St a 
diner ma ght) dete edn a ETE exec wea Ca 
agaia Salata GAR qaal, fadranr-fatrerrtae Raa gfe aaa 

both, knowledge-organ 


yen organs manas embodies 
te. and speech etc., only when 


it is well known, “Oh, by this 


to Indian Psychology ? 
and cognitive 


Amongst the ele 


as well as action-organ ; since eye & ; ‘3 
ridden by manas, prove efficient with respect to their respec ive 
objects. And that is defined by its differential form, manas is 

m of cognition. (Manas is 


d as the for 
nges the un 
into 


discriminated sensation 


cognitive. Manas is define 
“it is so, it is not s0’, 


cognition in that ity properly arranges 
of the (outer) organ, “an object it is” 


18—1820P 
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in other words, discriminates in terms of subject and predicate-— 
(Tattva-Kaummdi-27). Moreover, the knowledge-organs and action- 
organs are called vahya-karana-outer-organs, while manas is called 
antahkarana—inner organ, which is mimaa Raa, the 
inner organ bscause of its functioning from inside the body— 
(Ibid-33), 

The manas of Simkhya seems to show a parallelism with the 
brain of modern physiology. Modern physiology takes the nervous 
brain to be the seat of mind. And like unto the manas of Samkhya, 

. the -brain of modern physiology too is (a) ubhayatmaka-projecting 
~~ both the’sensory and motor outer organs, sense organs and muscles, 
ae (6) samkalpaka-creating full-fledged cognition,—perception and voli- 
; tion with their discriminated meanings, out of dlocana- bare» sensa- 
tion, undiscriminated Sensory-motor impulses generated by external 
stimuli at the Sense-organs and muscles, by atttaching and relating 
them to particular association-trains a. 
Organ, against sense. 


system whose nature is to t 
impulses at the Sense organ at one end 


-- impulses through the rouscles at the other: The brain acts as the 


fering the neural impulses from the 
With this Capacity the brain happens 
oth the sensory impulses at the sense- 
t the muscles. So far as the sensory 
impulses are being projected in the brain, it is perceptive mental 


impulses are Projected in the brain 


- pleasantness is put up under s 
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to ; P 

che external stimulus. But then nothing remains of this tendency 
7 in the nervous scheme as soon as modern biologists build the 
oncept of “organie selection’' or «c natural selection’’. Physio- 


logist 1 
5 _< å 
p 95 may. however, talk of the economics of neryous reaction, 


T A ARER nervous energy liberates portions of it in the form of 
eural impulses under the impact of external stimulations. 
Sensory-motor activities would then be pleasant or unpleasant in 
accordance with the quantity of nervous energy consumed by them. 
If the pressure of the liberated energy is greater than what can be 
consumed by the sensory-motor activities they would be experienced 
as unpleasant, when at par they “are pleasant, 


neutrally toned. No doubt, a rationale of p 
uch ə stand-point, but pleasantness and 


equal value in the economy of 
d is left recognised at all. 
nism should seek pleasur- 
And pleasure and pain 
nt, agreeable and 
organic 


unpleasantness are made to possess 
the mind. Since meanwhile no min 
Nothing is explained as to why the orga 
able experiences and shun unpleasant ones. 
are nothing if they are not pleasant and unpleasa 
disagreeable, sought and shunned respectively by the whole 
being. ` 

Pleasure and p 
is filled with has got of itself a definite direc 
it likes and which if interrupted it dislikes. “In_ other words, @ self- 
stimulated dynamic ego with a definite end of being, opposing the 
contradictory not-being, must be supposed wherever there is the 
question of liking and disliking. In modern physiology the nervous 
energy, so far as it is contained in the brain, is studied as a mechani- 
cal energy which is not considered to possess any- movement of its” 
own, independent of the external „stimulus. Modern physiology 98 
such will never rationalise the pleasant-unpleasant feeling. Is the 
same fate in store for manas of Indian paychology? Is bhava 
permeating manas a mechanical energy, is samkalpaka- 


60 that manas i 
cognitive, knowing the external object, alone with no feeling-form in 
: eeling is expressly state 


ain at once indicate that the energy which m 


its ssheme? Bhava or fi I d to be a, tipntal form. 
by Abhinavagupta, aa} fa ga faaferats—by the word 
bhava certain mental forms are intended (Abhinava-bhiarati-VID). 
Unlike and in contrast with the mechanical nervous energy of modern 
physiology, bhava of Indian psychology, which is the energy. 


permeating the whole manas Or mind, has itself got a et, sat 
or form, parinama, transformation of its own Bhava or feeling w ic 
i ; is itself again & citta-vrtli-mental trans- 


is the whole citta or mind, 


ind 


when less they are ; 


a 


k *, 
Jeasantness and uñ- 


tion of movement which »_~ 


= 


ths, 


~ am energy far more co 
"which the brain of mode 


~ of mabat 


. formation or form. 
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In other words, manas of Indian psychology 
is a sva-prakisa—self-stimulated energy over and: above ene 
samkalpaka—cognitive ; and evidently bhava or feeling, accor is: 
to ndian Psychology, embodies this — self-stimulating aspect 
of manas or mind. It may be interesting to note here tbat 
although Indian physiology recognises mastiska-brain se 
the animal-structure, it yet posits the source of manas outside 
the brain and within the heart, which is then called ge 
pinda or*mass containing hrd or mind. However, without entering 
in this connection into a study of the heart in Indian physiology, 
let it be laid down that manas of Indian psychology is made up of 
mprehensive than the mere nervous energy 
rn physiology is said to be composed of ; 
80 much so. that while “the brain cannot give mental form beyond 
perception and Volition, manag does. Thus accoding to samkhya, 
the samkalpaka manas-cognitive mind is only a lower aspect of the 
whole antahkarana-energy whichis further characterised by ahamkara- 
ego, and mahat-self-expansiony RAH RR The inner organ 
is of three kinds (simkhyakarika-33), IERA aq gf buddhi or 
mahat, ahamkara or ego 


_ of bhava or feeling in Indian ps 


and ahamkara of Samkhy 
* 


ychology is based on these concepts 
a. ‘ , = 


+ X e A 

anti-thesis and 
oncept of sattva- 
ying prakrti-the 
Prakrti is mula- 


implies that it jg always a vrtti or 

a cause transforming into effect ; since herein * the stimulation is 

within the cause itself, aman f& gm Tafa. goraaafg à 

The properties (Sattva; tamas jas) ' j 

the inherent ‘nature, do not. st 

_ ment (Tattva-Kaumudi-16), 
implies a vitti or 


3 self-stimulation impli 
which the effect Produced dog 


> and not changes, 


TUT after aA 


S, 


, and manas-(Tattva-kaumudī-33). The study 
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Although the ultimate cause has got activity in the form of transfor- 


mation yet there is no leap from an antecedent state into a conse- 


quent state-(Ibid-10). So, in Samkhya self-stimulation is called the - 
principle of mahat-growth, expansion. It is a seed growing into 
the tree and not a total antecedent transforming into a total conse- 
quent. In view of this unity between cause and effect, the vrtti 
under self-stimulation is called prakiga—expression, and the cause 
is called the avyakta—unexpressed, latent of the effect which is called 
vyakta—expressed, manifest. 

While the vrtti under mechanical stimulation is bipolar, consisting 
of cause and effect, the dynamisin of self-stimulation is tripolar— 
avyakta and vyakta, ridden by & third aspect which binds together 
the avyakta and vyakta into one sva or self. This third aspect of 
the yrtti under self-stimulation is called in Samkhya abamkara—ego, ` 
and responsible for the birth of the individual sva or self, called 
jiva—animal, organism. The animal, according to Samkhya,- is just 
a principle of mahat—growth, expansion, a principle of sva-making, 
self-preservation, of breaking externality of, and attaching and 
integrating what is external within what is being. Thus the animal 
shows, first of all, a scheme of being, occupying space, being _ 
being tanmatra—molecules, being chemical elements— ~ 
mahābhūta. The ego then breaks their externality as inorganic 
matter, and integrates them within its own being as dhatu organic 
elements, such as asthi-bone, majja—marrow, meda-fat, mamea— 
flesh etc. Aaeag-ASe fe ama Body is based on dosa, dbatu, 
mala.—(Suérata-sambita-XV, 2). But they too are external, and ae 
ego breaks their externality too and integrates them further within 
its own being a8 yata—wind, pitta—bile and slegman—phlegm, com- 
posing the so called nervous indrya-energies underlying the sensory- 
motor organs of the animal. The .eg0 breaks their externality bs 
and integrates them to its pure being as the antahkarans, compose 
of vayu or the pure energy: (cf. Samkhyakarika— 29. Pe ee 
energy, known under fhe five names, viz. prana een oe ane 
with the five seats of it in the animal-body, constitutes e very — 
life of the general antahkarana.) What is this antabkaran® the pure 
e > th <o being of the ego? -$ 
RA pin" a third aspect of the tripolar, vrtti oi self-stimula- 
tion. T is the unifying principle, integrating cause into effect, 10 

i use, it neither gains nor loses 
which the cause remains 28 the cause, k A eRT 
anything in prođucing ihe effect. In other words, k 
principle of ‘gweet will’ 


matter, 


or pleasure. The animal is thus a seleme 
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of pleasure-principle expanding into reality-principle. Pleasure ex- 
pands, and does not change, into reality. Pleasure thrusts out upon 
the external world, breaks the barrier of externality of the latter, 
and makes it one, and in harmony, with itself, so that the thrust 


into the external world at last means a return to the pleasure. 


The animal is animated with pleasure. i 
The animal, animated with pleasure, proceeds to establish itself in 
the external world. Tt can establish by breaking the barrier of 
externality of the external object 
being. Thus ego or ple 


Pleasure means being real. 


asure has three aspects. So far as it is pure 


in Samkhya, laghu prakaéaka 
sattva—licht expressing pure being. 


fegration between the two, the ego is called 
upagtambhaka cala tajas—supporting dynamic energy. Most suitably 
are then pure ego or sattva, the “externality or tamas, and the adapt- 
ing dynamism or Tajas are called in Samkhya, pleasure, dullness and 
displeasure. si: ae stones: aa: mR amaA gT, 
fadt ate: * priti is pleasure, the property of sattva 
embodies priti, apriti is displeasure, the Property of rajas embodies 
displeasure, vişāda is dullness, the Property of tamas embodies dullness 
(Tattva kaumudi-12), K 

Witb-in* the 
principle has three 
at the indri 
itself. 


animal, a or the pleasure- 


» at the elemental body, 

and at the anthakarana 
l body the ego’s Operation Consists of digestion 
Herein the externality of 
ntal bady into which the 


; sleşman-phlegm, con posing 
ally converted into anthkarana 
the Pleasure-principle working at the 


» before being fin 


- Hence, 
elemental bedy is mostl 


hess. The outer indriya- 
energy, composed of wind, bile and phlegm, immediately precedes 
the pure energy of antabkarana, The indriya-energy is at once ron- 
verted into samkalpaka or cognition 


» Which is but th sdanect 
of the antahkarana, e manas-asp 


Hre principle is more expressed 


mind. 
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at the indriya or sensory-motor organic activities. Itis then pleasure 
as opposed to dullness. But unfortunately it is a pleasure inter- 
rupted, It is displeasure that works at the sensory-motor activities 
or the outer organs. At the outer indriya, the external object is not 
assimilated into the being of the animal in the way in which the 
Sxiernal food is assimilated into the elemental body. The external 
object remains in tact as such at the indriya-outer organs. The 
antahkarana, as the ego, rushes over ‘the indriyas and lashes upon the 
hat way, with the sole aim of breaking its 
externality and attaching it to the being of the animal concerned. 
Obviously, herein a complete assimilation of the external object is 
not possible. Unpleasantness and dissatisfaction always lurk behind 
the temporary success that is achieved for the moment. The general 
tone of the pleasure-principle is unpleasaniness and dis satisfaction 
at the indriya-stage of the animal. ‘The third stage is at the antah- 
karana itself. At the indriya-stage temporary adjustments are some- 
At those moments antahkarana clutches, on the 
ya, and, on the other hand, 
and harmony in @ full 
the pleasure-principle is 


object in this way and t 


times accomplished. 
one hand, the external object at the indri 
returns to itself and enjoys its own stability 
pool of pleasure. >At the antahkarana-stage, 


a full and stable pleasantness. 


Thus according; to Indian psychology, samkalpaka or cognition, 


including perception and volition, is only a small part of the whole 
Mind is essentially, and for the larger part, feeling. Feeling 
all the activities and experiences of 
de up of a scheme of feeling which 
barrier of the external 
With such a meaning 
lition is much 
s of 


is the background and source of 
the animal. The animal is ma 
means self-expansion, consisting in breaking the 
world and attaching it to the being of the self. 

of the animal and its mind, an act of perception or vo 
superficial to the whole mind. Thè whole mind is a proces 
breaking into feeling by the executi the external object 


given by perception. Hence wh 
as that which permeates the manas, which for 
mind, he calls perception and volition, onl 

anubhava-reaction, of the more fundamental bhava or feeling. aa fiata 
ech mma) went — first are rae | anatara fafasi daR att | 
And then where-from is vibhāva? ‘Tbe answer js vibhava means 
cognition. Vibhava, cause, stimulus, indicator—these are synonyms 
(Natyaéastra-VI1). According to Indian psychology, perception and 
volition are external to the mind, they compose only the external 


on of volition, 
ile Bharata regards bhava or feeling 


4 


ms the essence of the - 
y vibhāva-incentive and . 
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i i i ssence is 
incentive and reaction Tespectively of the mind whose e 


feeling. Yet, however, wa à farargaracigen ara eae pes! 
wet ararat faafia | Thus those feelings are always attache bis 
vibhaya and anubhiava, it is from them that feelings are ful 
(Ibid). i E 
Feeling, which is thus the essence of the mind, is, accor ling Š 
[rnain psychology, a dynamic principle of THER PAR narnia 
dynamic principle of pleasure expanding into reality. Within fe 
animal-scheme it has three stages of Operation, viz. (1) at Ta 
- chemical elements composing the body, where the vibhiva or g 
external object is called food, anubhaya or reaction is healthy 
unbealthy composure of the body, and the general tone of the prar 
or feeling is dullness ; (2) at the indriya or the sensory-motor outer 
organs, where the vibhāva or the external world is perception, anu- 


» and the general tone of bhava is un- 


Vides feeling under three heads, viz., (1) Vyabhicarin or passing, 


referring to the dull feelings at the elemental ‘stage, (2) Sthayin or 
permanent, referring to the feelin 


stage, and (3) Sattvika-mental, referring to the pleasant fullness of 


Se. Preaches Bharata, aa agt wan: 


eater: aafin, afirmim, a Ram gà det | r 


Vyabhicärin bh 


of dullness, They are the outco: 
Within the animal-body. 


comprise the 
affections of 


à grat finm 
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awda anf agga gh wean AA zen 
at wafta Garaaerventt Rand giam: hend aag | 
Pi And those feelings, called glani—exlianstion, samkā-apprehension, 
iia e cts evel dunne one’s whole life, on account of the 
E T ei animan So of an ascetic, taking medicinial 
AG; ans ion, laziness, fatigue etc., do not rise at all; of him 
again, of whom they rise on the strength of external stimuli, they 
ə withdrawal of stimuli, and do not necessarily form 
(Abhinavabharati-VI). Evidently, an 
ngs would form the subject more 
Bharata counts thirty-three of 


wither away with th 
a residue of organic memory—- 
exhaustive treatment of these feeli 
of Ayurveda—the medical science. 
these passing feeling :— 

Ria: faena Ag! AA: | 

aeei Sa Sei a facet ate: RTR: 1 

ater agga SI AAT TSAT TAT | 

qaf Bare segad AZIAN ea F I 

aa aadmie AT | 

ahead awa a 

arada Rata Raa aaao: | 

aafia man: gaenang TAT: N me 

(Natya-éistra—VI, 19-22), 

glani--exbaustion ; samka--apprebension ; 
érama--fatigue ; dlasya--laziness ; 
a-loss of wit; smrti— 
Jata--fickleness ; 


Nirveda--self-disparagement 5 
mada--rapture ; 
cinta--broodiness ; moh 

yrida-eshyness ; capa 
tion ; jadata--dullness ; garva--vanity ; 
nidrā--drowsiness ; apasmāra— 
amargsa--retaliation > 
ent of meaning ; 


asūyã--intolerance ; 
dainya--dispiritedness x 
recollection ; dhrti--contentment : 
harsa--gladness ; avega--consterna 
visida--sorrow 5 autsukya--eagerness ; 
epilepsy ; supta--sleep $ vibodha--sleeplessness ; 
“avahittha-reserve ; ugratā--fierceness ; mati--discernm 
vyadhi--anguish ; unmāda--derangement of mind ; maraņa--melancholy 4 


trisa-alarm ; vitarka--sUP 
va or permanent feelin 
when the anima 


position. 
Sthayin bha gs :—These are the feelings 
] is fighting the environ- 


of dissatisfaction occurring p 
ment with sensory-motor outer jndriya-activities. Food consume 


by-the animal covers little of the external world. The outer world 
extends into boundless ‘vastness. Opposing environmental forces ee 
i im 
Dumerous and come jn streams © sa The ani a 
indri : s no respite 
i i z r indriya ac nows 
fighting them with sensory moto! y 


14—1820P 


f unending t" 
tivities 
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from birth till death. Conflict between the B 
the reality-principle, which is feeling, becomes mont pe 
persists unabated. There grows, however, certain prozd-base oa 
gies of the fight, which, through generations of working of ma hi 7 
ciple of Samskāra or psycho-physical modification, a po a 
acquiring habits and setting up of ‘organic memory,’ satura 


; lings 
antahkarana permanently, manaa — permeated with the fee p> 
: i wa 
(Sirhkhya-Kariki-40) qm giimig agi aana 


—just as a piece of yarn, through contact with the m 
campaka-flower, becomes permeated with its perfume (Tativakaum a 
—40). This principle of psycho-physical samskāra or modification 

called vasani—organic memory. But 


organic memory of modern physiology, Antahkarana or the mind of 
Indian psychology is a self-stimulating principle. Hence it is eo 
Tare manaa, aawfa—Out of that permeation with the 
feelings, it moves—(Ibid), Vasana of Indian psychology is self-stimu- 
Vāsanā thus means unconscious wish. 
an psychology are regarded as such 
—the permanent unconscious wishes 
Comments Abhinava 


it is not the passive mechanical 


because they form the vāsanā 
of the animal, 


to come to a rest after their business at the 


altogether pass out of the residue 
tinuity of rati-love etc., remains 
ing next to do, As said Patanjali 
is not a fact that 
woman he is disinterested in other 
Abhinava-bharati VI). 

As to the differenc 


women ’’—( 


H Taft atsa ga gf aa senfna 
TAL Tm ae e a R TAi 
at eR Raan tanna a 


š ma ag agua 
maa A Remen: ammi aimant as Tam aint g 
an ani af | 

Thus when is said « 


He is exhausted,’ 
y into th 


“ whence?’ 


at once is queried, 
—and by this quer 


Cause is indicated its imper- 
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manence. But in the case of “Rama is endowed with the vigour 
of utsaha-inspiration,”’ no query as to the cause is ialked of. fetes 
the vibhava-incentive perceptions of the external objects, in that case, 
being arousers (and not makers), rendering edifiers of themselves, 
bring about only the propriety or impropriety of rati-love, utsaiha- 
And it is not that in their absence those (rati ete.) 
since permeation by them is 
Of the passing feelings, 
ir respective stimuli. 


inspiration, etc. 
become indiscernible in all respects, 
spoken of all animals embodying visana. 
however, not a trace is left in the absence of the 
(bid. 

The permanent feelings comprise the vasani—permanent uncons- 


cious wishes of the animal. waa f agia: aag: Ai aÀ 


—An animal, as soon as it is born, becomes permeated by these mental 


activities. (Ibid). a f& Raamaa: moi safe 1—Not an animal 
of unconscious memory of these mental trends. (Ibid). 
feelings embody the permanent fundamental 
the experiences and activities of man. 
tres round these feelings. Theirs is prä- 
aa gafe: ef dha qà 
attached to puruşārtha—the ends of life- (viz., 
well-being, artha-wealth, and kama-desire) are 
such dominant. (Ibid). wa Rat 
krodha-anger, utsaba-inspiration) 
gitaa anaa On 


the utility of purusartha 
bhaya-fear, 


is there, bereft 
The permanent 
motive-forces underlying all 


The whole life of man cen 


dhanya—dominance in the life of man. 


wara — And there 
dharma-permanent 
those mental forms, as 
love ctc., (rati, 
(lbid). ganian F 


iliaries to rati etc., 
ughter, soka-grief, 


some of 
mara — Thus of rati- 
is the dominance. 

account of their being 20x 


too accrues to these wiz., 
gust, and vismaya- 


hasa-la 
wonder). (Ibid). 


jugupsa-dis 
nis eight of these permanent feelings :— 
qaga WA raearet WA TAT | 


agai naaa anana: qafat: , 
A (Natya-Sistra—VI, 18). 


Bharata cou 


éoka-grief ; krodha-anger ; utsaha-insp!ra- 


vismaya-wonder. 

gs.—Lhese are the feelings of 
full, that is, when adaptation 
lity-principle is complete, antah- 
he five names of prāņa etc.), 
towards the 


hasa-laughter 3 
jugupsi-disgust ; 
or mental feelin 
When a feeling is 
Je with the rea 
y (known under t 
different seats in 


Rati-love ; 
tion ; bhaya-fear : 
Sattvika bhava 
fullness of feeling. 
of the pleasure-princip 


r ure energ À 
anes i the animal-body, 


karana 
proceeds from 18 five 
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hrt-pinda or the heart, which is the source of the pure energy. i 
return home of the lifeforce has its repercussions on the ae 

chemical and nervous arrangement of the body, which otherwise 
remain fitted for activities of the passing and permanent feelings 
Changes in wind, bile and phlegin under those repercussions stir a 
antahkarana with particular corresponding modes, and those are the 
so-called mental feelings, They are called sattvika or mental, because 
their source is the behaviour of the antahkarana forgetful for the 


moment of the teality-principle. Preaches Bharata, 3g fered TA 
m aa aaftarteagers 1 aaa: Barat aafia | 


born of the mind.’ And 

P Pe 
oncentration or settling 
» emanation of sttava occurs. 


e miad under full c 
down. When the mind settles down 


(òid VII, under 146). 
Bharata counts eight of these mental feelings :— 
am: Sasa Aa: dga ary: | 
Jadan TÀ mamaa: y 
(Ibid-148). 

Stamha-stupor i Tomanca-horripilation ; svara-bbeda- 
cracking of voice > Vepathu-tremor i vaivarnya-paleness ; asru-tear ; 
pralaya-dissolution, 


These feelings may be called Spiritual feelings, and would form 
the subject more for yoga-gistra the sci 


ence of mental control. 
.* % z 


sveda-sweat ; 


E TI ® * 
Preaches Bharata :— ia. 


T Tet aA: rera en aJ: 
Re eiaa ae: ear afe y 
—Just as- the 


king is amongst 
disciples, s 


o is the perman 
glorious, (Ibid-12), 


men and ¢ 


he breceptor amongst 
ent feeling 


amongst feelings—preat and 


> 


TOWARDS MEASURING SOCIAL DISTANCES 


N.-S. N. Sastry anp S. K. RamacHmanpra Rao (Bangalore) 


~ 


INTRODUCTION 


as LaPiere and 


An individual is born to s society ; but actually, 
‘tangible’? human 


Farnsworth! note, he is born ‘into a presence of 
beings ; for society is an abstraction’. Although the general social 
pattern is bound to be a large influencing factor in the individual 


ot be forgotten that the social unit or group 


behaviour, it must n 
plays a significant 


which constitutes the immediate social environment 
role in determining the individual's behaviour patterns,, modes of 
expression, emotion and action. Due to sectional isolation, (i.e., 
being forced by necessity to live ina certain place and amid certain 
types of people over a considerable stretch of time), human beings 
are prone to develop particular habits of thinking and living that are 
sometimes vastly different from those of others in a different sectional 


isolation. The means of livelihood will endanger a difference also 
ass struggles and urban-rural conflicts; classes 
communities specified, and groups defined 
rocesses, sometinies natural (as in geogra- 
lation) and sometimes artifical (as when 


f leadership or peculiar social and 


political situations for instance, Jinna developing a separation mentali- 
ty among the Moslems). Thus we arrive at a concept of group, as 
the central factor in social dynamics. ‘The study of social organiza- 

tion deals primarily with the significant grouping of individuals” °. i 
The group is best described by R- E. Park :* “Whenever indivi- 
duals come together even in the most informal way, nO matter how 
strange they may be to one another, nor how great the social Palin vn 
that separate them, the more fact that they ave aware s one another’s 
presence immediately sets up è? lively exchange of influences, the 
' frst effect of which is to produce in each a mood, a Stimmung, under 
ught and 


the influence of which the individual’s behaviour—his tho 
if not bis actions—a d directed”. Group 


such as is evident in cl 
come to be distinguished, 
owing to a variety of social p 
fical distribution of a popu 
due to the integrating forces. O 


sentiments, re controlled an 


Hill, 1942, p. 50- 
ldge & Kegan Paul, 1950, p. 3. 


eGraw-Hill, 1938, p: 16. 


logy, MeGraw- 
Social Organization, Rout 
Collective Behaviour, M 


1 Social Psycho 
2 R. H. Lowic: 
3 Cited in LaPiere : 
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eee . s been 
may be viewed as a functional unit of social intraction. It Z a 
reasonably assumed in the study that group is a reality, and the feeling 


f ; individual 
of belongingness to the group is an important determinant of indivi 
behaviour. 


PROBLEM 


This study aims to understand how far 
or group-indentification will cause a certai 


between itself on the one hand, and other groups in the particular 
social structure on the other. In the Indian society, forces of emou: 
tances have resulted in defining a number of distinct groups, which 
differ from one another in 

varying degrees, although basi 
society, As was pointed out 
is an abstraction ; what is practi 
contains the individual, 


this group-belongingness 
n distance to be created 


ed as a system of personal and impersonal 


S of integration between conscious human 
arily take into acco 
elements which express the particular patt 
as stereotypes, Much work 


unt attitudes as social 
erns of interaction such 


has already been done on the subject of 
attitudes® and it has been recognised as of major importance. An 
attitude will Sive us an insight into the ʻi 
individual, 


image of society’ in every 
It comes into ion in conerete behavioural situations. 


individuals in our society, 


PLAN AND ProcrDURg 
India has truly been descri -continent ; lt contains 
Due to a momentous 


» the present structure of 
4 Cited earlier (1), 

5 Refer, Sastri, N, S. N. & Rao. g, K. R.: An 
Values, Jour, 


Investigation into the Personality 
Ind. Inst, of Science, Ch. IV (in Press), 
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r E 
A a b oly c assify them, in terms of geographical 
M E sige (coresidence), language, andico or 
pE f ar to regard any cue classification as 
ile, ati ap o good for all conditions. When we 
T te A and Bengalis, we have local contiguity 
: g ; but it may not be true when we consider a 
Gujarati Hindu and a Bengali Moslem: a Gujarati Hindu is more 
akin to a Bengali Hindu rather than a Gujarati Moslem. Therefore, 
m the present investigation, all these norms of classification have been 
mixed to yield twenty-two groups, fairly distinct from each other. 
distance scale was constructed (after Bogardus) consisting 
of eleven points: each point was represented by an attitude of a 
certain type and intensity. From one to five, attitude is positive 
and gradually diminishes in warmth of feeling, till six which is almost 
neutral attitude. From seventh to eleventh, the attitude is negative 
(aversion), gradually increasing in intensity. Thus on the scale, one 
would mean little or no social distance whereas eleven would mean 


A social- 


maximum social distance. 
The respondent was requested 


aost appropriate; he was to 
r group (given in columns) and go through 
given in rows) and mark the particular 
as his attitude towards that group 


Thus an inventory was developed. 


to mark off the cell which he thinks m 


have in mind a particula: 
the list of eleven statements ( 


ent he thinks is best so far 


statem 
likely to get twenty-two marks. 


is concerned. Thus we are 


SUBJECTS 

t study were & group of 70 
15 of them not married. 
r age, ranged between 
speaking Gujarati 
e had no occasion 


The subjects chosen for this pilo 
Gujarati Teachers of the Training College, 
Out of them 15 were women teachers. Thei 
22 and 46 years. Most of them arè Hindus, 


Some of them have stated that they have ha 
act with certain groups listed in the inventory, and 


language. 
ttitudes on the basis of reports and general 


to come into cont 
that they had formed the a 
impressions. 

METHOD 
tory copies were received back, 
dgments. For every 


When the properly filled-in inven 
(scale-points one to 


a table was prepared containing the group ju 
group, there was & score in terms of the attitudes 
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\ . . ° 4 ed. 
eleven). Mean ranks, coefficients of variations and were calculat 
a 


Tests cf normality were applied, to find out whether there was a 
= normal distribution. 


RESULTS AND Discussion 
(1) When the Gu 
ferential judgmenis, 
wards themselves and 


> 


jarati subjects were asked to record their pre- 
there was a Pronounced favourable prejudice to- 
their immediate geographical neighbours. 


- Object-group mean rank 
Gujarati T 
Hindi-speaking 2 
Hindu 3 
Maharashtrian 4 
Kashmeri 5 

e Bengali 6 
Parsi 7 


It will be seen that most of t 
have recorded a high 


is far wider than Gujarat (i.e. 
India also), Parsi-group also is considerably preferred, probably 
because of the local contiguit popula- 
The Maharashtrian and 


he subjects being Hindus by faith 
preference to this group eve: 


tion is settled in and round 
Hindi-speaking 


viously because of immediate 
neighbourhood. The preference of Kashmeris and Bengalis, who are 
not immediate neighbours, may have been a result of general 
impression. 
But all 


Hindu) are entirely northern 
groups ; they belong to the upper part of India, thugs probably consti- 
tuting an enlarged in-group The closeness of this ingroup bears 
contrast with the ratings of the Gujaratis as regards the South Indian 
groups. 

Object-groups Mean rank 
Tribesman 22 
Tamilian 21 
Malayalee 20 
Moslem 19 
Kannadiga 18 
Andhra 


16 
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a Aione tribesmen and Moslems are not confined to South India, 
n preference value has been very iow, because of racial and 
a ce It ig difficult to explain the strong prejudice 
e és tep Gujaratig against South Indian groups : it may be 
5 owe os of euilisiens opportunity for them to come into close 
ra wi these, or it may be due toa halo impression formed on 

sis of a few stray specimens, or it may be because it appears 


as an outgroup. It is interesting to note that udiyas also who do not 


belong to South India have been rated low. 
erred, the co- 


(2) Although the iramediate neighbours are pref 
compared with 


efficient of variation in respect of them is large when 
others. This means that although there seems to be a smaller central 


value, the divergence from it (variation) is large. €g., 


Coefficient of variation 


Outgroups 

Gujaratis 67.7 
Hindi-speakers 112.2 
Hindus 64.7 * 
Maharashtrians - 62.6 


es that great divergence 
s of the Gujarati-group 
In other words, 


f variation indicat 
the individual 
egard to these groups. 


This large co-efficient 0 
of judgment prevails among 
tested, in their preferences inr 


their preference is not unanimous. 
ow co-efficient of variation as 


With this can be contrasted the 1 
regards the Southern and some other groups: 


Object-groups co-efficient of variation 
Andhras 34 
Tamilians 34 
Rajasthanis 35.8 
Tribesmen 36.5 
Kannadigas 36 
Assamese 38 
Moslems 3 sA 


4518208: 
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This indicates that the group of Gujaratis is fairly stable a ra 
judgment of preference in regard to these groups. This — an 
be due to the fact that not having sufficient opportunity fon ee 
acquaintance, they are judging from a general impression, in whi 
Case the prejudice is likely to be unitormly consistent. 


(3) When the tests of normality were applied, it was une 
the frequency of ratings is normal in the case of udiyas, of imeem, ; 
Sikhs, Sindhis and Kashmeris, showing that they are systematica y 
distributed about the central value. But the frequency Bamet 
of the remaining groups is not normal. Probably there is no prejo 

SToups or if any prejudices exist, they tend to influenc 


n : rating 
each person in rating Uniformly. Tt ig interesting to note that rating 
is not normally distributed even 


in regard to the group of Gujaratis 
themselves, 
Conctusions 
In this smal] Pilot survey, it was found that a group of people 
living in i 


ced by the outgroup, 
members of the ingroup 
» in which case, uniformity 
the factor of prejudice is in 
rimination between various 


ignorance, (i.e., lack of sufficient 


a prejudice against its object. Prejudice 
here as an “atti 

dmit members 
The index of 


been taken as the 
ept of social distance, 


unwillingness to a 
relationships”, 
basis of the cone 


This inventory suffers 
action-oriented. The first 
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But the greater emphasis must be laid on the — 
(i.e., how he will 
e to that object). 


that it can bring out. 
second aspact, namely the behavioural aspect, 
actually respond in a given situation with referenc 
A mere affirmation of a statement in a questionnaire or inventory is 
no certainty that it will be the portrayal of the possible action. The 
subject, in other words, must be forced to think in the same way as 
he would behave, by involving him in situational contexts. This is 
being contemplated by this Section now with a view to revise the 


inventory to better fruitfulness. 


(The following table shows the Mean Ranks, Standard Deviations 


and Co-efficient of variation in twentytwo groups). 


M. SD.. CV. 

1. Andhra 6.3 9.19 34.8 
2, Asamese 6.0 2.29 38.2 
3. Bengali 4.6 2.20 47.8 
j. Bihari 5.5 2.41 43.8 
5. Buddhist 5.02 4.11 42.0 
6. Christian 5.51 2.60 47.2 
7. Gujarati 1.92 1.30 67.7 
8. Hindi 2.7 3.03 112.2 
9. Hindu 3.14 2.03 pe 
10. Kannadiga 6.6 2,38 36.0 
11. Kashmeri 4.26 2.10 49.3 
12. Mabrashtrian 4.25 2.66 62.6 
13. Malayalee 6.82 3.05 za 
14. Moslem 6.73 2.65 39.4 
j5. Parsi 4.75 2.67 "ae 
16. Punjabi 5.8 9.29 39.5 
17. Rajasthani 5.02 1.80 35.8 
18, Sindbi 6.0 2.56 42.7 
19. sikb 5.62 2.82 41.8 
go, Temilian 6.92 2.35 34.0 
oJ. EabeemS 7.16 2.61 36.5 
udiya 645 2.88 4,50 
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° Udiya (6.4) 
° Tribesman (7.16) 
° Tamilian (6.26) e 
° Sikhs (5.62) 
° Sindhi (6.0) 
° Rajasthani (5.02) 
° Panjabi (5.8) 
° Parsi (4.75) 
° Moslim (6,73) 
° Malayali (6.82) 
° Maharashtrian (4.25) 
“ Kasmiri (4.26) 
° Kannadiga (6.6) 
° Hindu (3.14) 
° Hindi (2.7) 
° Gujarathi (1.82) 
° Christian (5.51) 
- / ° Buddhist (5.02) 
°4 Bihari (5.5) 


°Bengali (4.6) 


A 
Assamese (6.0) 
o Andhra (6.3) 

i l ! | | | l «! 
8 7 6 5 a) =< 
(Mean Ranks) 

Socran Distanorg 

(Subjects : 


70 Gujarathi teachers), 
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A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF PERSONALITY 
ADJUSTMENT AND ATTITUDE TOWARDS 
MARRIAGE AMONG COLLEGE AND 

- UNIVERSITY STUDENTS 


M. S. L. Saxena -(Banares) 
INTRODUCTION 


This paper gives the results of an attempt to study Personality 
College and ‘ Varsity students, and their attitudes 


Adjustment among 
Fred McKinney 


towards some of the important aspects of marriage. 
«The student is somewhat mature, yet young. He 


has pointed out, 
is concerned.” * 


is still quite plastic so far as personality development 
Quite naturally, therefore, parents and teachers are deeply concerned 
over various problems related with t 
their attitudes. 

Attitudes towards various aspects 
caused considerable difference of opinion between the aged and the 
youth. This is one of those important problems which produces 
conflict between the aged and youth. We have therefore attempted 
study students’ attitude towards some of the important and 
interesting aspects of marriage. We thought this study more or 
an estimate of their personality adjustment, 
dy of personality adjustment based upon 
Little work in India on 
other factor which induced 


he development of youth and 


of marriage have frequently 


to 


less incomplete without 
and therefore an objective stu 
measurable facts has also been attempted. 
objective problems of personality was an 
us to make such a study on students. 


TESTING 


this investigation. (i) The 
The Psycho-social 
(See copies of the 


stionnaires were prepared for 
ment Questionnaire, and (ii) 
t Attitude Towards Marriage. 


Two que 
Personality Adjust 
Questionnaire abou 
two questionnaires.) 

The Personalit 
128 questions to be answere 


The questionnaire 


y Adjustment Questionnaire : 
d in “Yes,” No't or “2” 


carries 


* McKinney. F., Psychology of Personal Adjustment., P- 4, 
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(Doubtful or Indifferent), (ecg. 9. Are you happy and contented in 
your present home environment?), By this questionnaire we try to 
determine the individual’s adjustment towards four aspects of life, 
viz., (a; Home, (b) Health, (c) Sociai and (d) Emotional. Some 
of the questions haye been adopted fron Personality Adjustment 
Inventory by Bell * when we felt that those questions were in keepiug 
with Indian conditions. Other questions have been seiected by 
keeping in view Indian standards, customs, problems and specially 
the situations confronting or common}y experienced by Indian students 
in their day to day life, 


The  Psycho-social 


Questionnaire about Attitude Towards 
Marraige : 


The questionnaire contains 29 straight-forward questions. 
The first few questions seek informations regarding the individual’s 
family, his position in the family and the economic status of the 
family. Most of the remaining questions seek to discover facts about 
the individual’s attitude towards various problems allied with 
marriage, such as, choice of marriage partners, inter-caste and incaste 
marriages, divorce, dowry, and jewellery. Some of the questions, 
in this questionnaire Suggest alternative answers for reply while some 
of the questions do not Suggest any alternative answers. 

The test was administered in Jul 
of 120 students (all male) of Benares 
ented from Intermediate to Resear 
either individualiy or 
individual supervision ¢ 


y/August 1950, over a population 
Hindu University who repres- 
ch classes, They were tested 


in small batches of two or three, so that 
ould be possible. 


; s home environment, Similarly a list of 
theoretically desirable ; of the Personality 
In scoring this ques- 
hose answer agreed 


> 


* Bell, H.M., The Adjustment Inventory, {Adult Form) 1938, 
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“RESULTS AND REMARKS 


The Personality Adjustment Questionnaire 


Pa o : On the basis of their scores, the subjects were 
bi a onto seven grades ; A. to G. ; in accordance with the Normat 
ribution Curve. Grade A. is the negative extremity and Grade G. 


is the positi <tremity ; i 
positive extremity ; Grade D. being the average class. Table 1. 
gives the scale of grading. 
TABLE 1. 
Scale of Grading 
one A B c D E F G 
otal Personality Upto 50 51-62 63-74 75-85 86-101 102-106 107+ 
98-29 30+ 


10 1114 15-19, 20,23 24-27 
Health Adjustment Upto 18 14-17 18-22 93-26 27-29 30-31 32 
Social Adjustment Upto 6 731 1216 17-21 2% 25 26-27. 2+ 
Emotional Adjustment Upto 8 9-12 13-16 17-21 22- 26 27- 28 29+ 

Mean and Standard Deviations: mean scores and Standard 


sonality Adjustment and various aspecte thereof 
owin Table 2. 


Home Adjustment Upto 


Deviations of Per 
(viz., Home, Health, Social and.Emotional) appear bel 


TABLE 2. 


Average Scores and Standard Deviations 


Stndard 

Mean Deviation 
Total Personality Adjustment 80.66 14.13 
Home Adjustment 20,87 4.80 
Health Adjustment 93.45 4,71 
Social Adjustment 17.60 5.61 
18.80 5.37 


Emotional Adjustment 

Correlation Coefficients : 
aspects of Personality Adjustment 
of the scores. Employing Pearson’s P 
get the coefficients of correlations as show 


Intercorrelations between the various 
have been determined on the basis 
roduct Moment Method we 


n in Table 3. 


TABLE 3. 
Correlation Coefficients 
Home Health Social Emotional 
Home 
Health a 37 
s +.05 
Social .22 .05 
+.06 +.06 
50 255 80 
+.06 


Emotional 
£.05 £04 
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Table 8 shows comparatively high correlations of à P 
adjustment with all the aspects, which imply that emotional alli: 
plays a leading role in personality adjustment. Correlation Does 
Emotional and Health Adjustments is fairly high (.55), This patie’ 
that mental and physical health go together to a considerabie extent ; 
and the old saying “a sound mind in a sound body "*, ~“pPbgprs to 
contain truth in it. rz j 

The Regression Equation: A Regression Equation has beams 
devised which serves to give an idea of a subject’s Emotional adjust- 
ment if we know his scores in Home, Health and Social adjustments. 


We have depended upon the method suggested by Guilford® in 
determining the Regression Equation 


and we get the equation as 
follows :— 


X,=X,. 8241+, 4878 +X, 2060—3,0285 whereas Xis Xa, Xs, 


and X,, in this equation, stand for scores in Emotional, Home, Health 
and Social adjustments respectively 


A Comparative Study of Personality Adjustment : 
study of personality adjustment has 
marital status, 


A comparative 
been attempted on the basis of 
education and age of the subjects, On the basis of 
marital status we have Classified our subjects into- married people and 
unmarried people. Again our subjects are classified as Seniors and 
Juniors on the basis of their education. Post-graduate students have 
been classified as Seniors, while undergraduates are classified as 
Juniors, On the basis of age we have classified our subjects into 
Elders and Youngers. Elders are above 20 years and 6 months in 
age while Youngers are up to the age of 20 years an 6 months. 

Table 4 shows the population 


(N) under these classifications, 
their mean scores and standard deviat 


ions SDI. 
TABLE 4, 


Mean Scores and Standard Deviations on the basis of various 


classifications 
Classification N Mean SD. 
Married — 49 82.73 11.07 
Unmarried 80 78.01 15.66 
Seniors (post-graduatea) 59 82.20 15 87 
Juniors (under-graduates) 61 77,67 ò 12,07 
Elders (above 20.6 yrs) 66 81.80 14.60 
Youngers (upto 20.6 yrs) 54 76.90 13.70 


Guilfora, Chr Psychometric Method, P, 880 
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According to the above table Married people, Seniors, and Hiders 
are slightly better adjusted than Unmarried, Juniors and Youngers 
respectively. The differences, however, are not significant. 

Table 5 shows the population (N.), mean score and standard 
devition of our subjects on the basis of their present economic status. 


TABLE 5. 


Mean scores and Standard deviations on the basis of present 
economic status 


Economic Status N. Mean. S.D. 
Annual income upto Rs.. 2,000 28 76.6 14.4 
Annual income upto Rs. 4,000 35 80.1 15.9 
Annual income upto Rs 8,000 3. $ 80.5 18.0 
Annual income upto Rs. 12,000 12 80.3 14.3 

14 88.7 12.6 


Annual income above Rs. 12,000 
On the strength of the above tabl 
persons below Rs. 2,000 as their 


average in Personality Adjustment. 
as people with lower economic status. Persons from Rs. 2,000 to 


Rs. 12,000 as their annual income are equaily adjusted ; and are 
just at the average in their personality adjustment score. We may 
describe thes2 people as middle class people. Persons above 
Rs. 12,000 as their annual income may be described as well-to do 
persons, are better adjusted and are much above average. We may 
say that one’s economic status has a direct influence on his personality 
adjustment and persons with higher economic status are likely to be 
better adjusted than persons with lower economic status 

The table below shows the influence of the changes in economic 
status during one’s life on his personality adjustment. Economic 
status may either show 4 ‘ gradual increase, & ‘ gradual decrease,” 
remain ‘constant’ or show “ups and downs’ during, one’s life time. 
It is a study of personality adjustment under these changes; that is 


shown in Table 6. 


e we may safely remark that 
annual income are also below 
We may describe these people 


TABLE 6 


andard Deviations on the basis of changes in 


Mean Scores and St 
economic status 


N. Mean 8.D, 

F ; 59 82.1 188 
radual increase 74.4 10.5 
Gradual decrease 38 79.7 16.6 
Constant 9 . 71.6 : 13.5 


Ups and Downs 
16—1820B 
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Table 6 gives a fair exposition of the favourable pein 
an increase in economic status on ones personality a thers we 
Depression and irregularities in economic status have si 
unfavourable influence on personality adjustment. 

On the basis of their 
have been classified 
‘ youngest,’ those who 
‘others.’ Table 7 m 
ment on this basis, 


P Py is : bjects 
position among the siblings, our subj 


; ’ re 
into those who are ‘eldest,’ those who a 


are ‘only children’ of their parents, and 


5 iust- 
akes a comparative study of pérsonality adjus 


* 


TABLE 7 “gs 


Mean Scores and Standard Deviations on the basis of position 


among the siblings. 
N. Mean 8.D. 
Eldest - 45 79.4 13.7 
Youngest 19 79.8 16.1 
Only Children 4 72.3 9.8 
Others 52 822 14.6 


Eldests and Youngests appear 
who are in the middle (Others) s 
Average Score of adjustment among th 
low but their Population is too 8 


who are oni 
persons and 
people show a 
of subjects ta 
adjustment has 


The Psycho 


Y brothers among There were 14 such 


e has been 93.2; S.D. 9.6. These 
justment than ¢ 


where the 
S.D. 14.13 (Ple 
-social Questionnaire about At 

Inter. 


their average scor 
slightly better ad 
ken as a whole, 
been 80.66; 


he entire population 
average score-of personality 
ase refer io Table 2). 


titude towards Marriage. 


-caste and in-caste Marriages : 


Question—Do inter-caste marriages bring Steater happiness 
than in-caste marriages? 
ALWAY 


S MOSTLY SELDOM NEVER 


e answers to this question appears in Table 8, 


basg : E T E T 
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TABLE 8 


An analysis of answers on inter-caste and in-caste marriages. 


Always Mostly Seldom Never Total 
‘Total number of answers 
x 10 27 G p 
% of total answers 8.33% 22.5% Ea foe i 
Married * j * 
Number of answerrs 6 
3 g 
% of answers 15% 7.5% 60% ul 5% = 
Unmarried 
Number of answers 4 4 j 
24 44 
% of answers 5% 30% 55% 10% H 
Seniors (postgraduates) 
Number of answers 4 16+ 33 6 50 
Juniors (undergraduates) 
6 11 35 to 6l 


Number of answers | 
We find most of the answers come under ‘Seldom’ and ‘Mostly’; 
and only a few persons have answered in ‘Always’ and ‘Never’. We 
think that most of the people have certain opinion about the problem, 
but are not definite of it. 
It appears from the analysis in Table 8 that there is an influence 
- of marriage, and not of education, in answers to this problem. 


Ghoice of a Marriage Partner: 


Question—In choice of a marriage-partner whose advice is safer 


to follow? 
FATHER’S MOTHER’S FRIEND’S NoBsoDY’s 


Answers to this question appear in Table 9 in order of preference. 


TABLE 9 
Preference in advice regarding the choice of a marriage-partner. 
Nobody's 57 47.50% 
Father’s 34 28.38% 
Mother’s 15 12.50% 
Friend’s 14 11.67% 
we see, votes for ‘Nobody’. The proportion of 


The majority, 
answers in- variou 
as in unmarried people, 

The Chi-square value of 
the choices considered in 
significant trends at 0.01 level. 

House-Keeping and Gener 

Question— Your wife could learn 


happiness from your: 
MorHer BISTER NonE 


s alternatives has been the same in matried as well 


and in Seniors as well as in Juniors. ; 
is 40.86, which proves that 


answers 
indicate statistically very 


this problem 


al Marital Happiness: 


a lot about house-keeping and 


peneral marital 


124 I 


Ninety-six people answered in favour of ‘Mother’, é 
answered in favour of ‘Sister’ and seven people answered pane 
There is a significant tendency in favour of mother. Of the si 
persons responding sister, 5 have no mothers, and of the 7 3 
responding ‘none’ two have no mothers and no sisters. We assum 
that some of the answers in ‘sister’ and ‘none’ are given because 
of the absence of mother, which might not have possibly be given 
had the mothers of the subjects concerned been present, 

An interesting point has been observed here. Though 80% of 
the subjects feel that their wives could learn ab 
‘and general marital happiness from their 
only 12.5% people who prefer mother’s 
partner. (Please refer to the previous q 


seventeen 


out house-keeping 
mothers, still there are 


advice in choice of a marriage- 
uestion). 


~ 


Married Women and Careers: 
~ . 


Question—Should married women have careers ? 
YES No 


favours married Women having careers, 
in favour of the problem, while fifty-one are 
married women having careers. 
not appear to haye been i 
tion or age. 


Sixty-nine persons vote 
Opposed to the idea of 
The answers to this problem do 
nfluenced either by marital status, educa- 

The Chi-square value of the choices Considered is 2.7 
significant at 0.01 level, 


and is 
Private Allowance for Married Women: 
Question—For married happiness should women have a regular 
private allowance? 


con 
ur regular private allow 
Oppose the idea, 

on the basis of mari 


siderable controversy. 
auce for Married women; 
Table 10 below gives the 
tal status and education, 


-nine people 
frequency of responses 


TABLE 10, 


Frequency of responses regarding 


8g private allowance for 
married wo 


men, 
Yes Ni 
Married 17 on 
Unmarried 44 x R 
Seniors 36 3 3 
Juniors 25 23 
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The figures show that a majority of married people are opposed 
to the idea of private allowance for women, while a majority of the 
unmarried people are in fayour of it. Similarly a majority of the 
Seniors is in favour of the question into consideration, but most of 
the Juniors are against it. 

An interesting observation has been made. Sixty-nine people 
are in favour of married women having careers, with regard to the 
problem which we have just gone through. Out of those 69 people, 
only 35 people here, are in favour of private allowances for married 
women. This suggests that some people have answered these ques- 

~ 


tions more emotionally and less consistently. g 
Divorce : 
Question— Should married partners have the option of divorce, 
r E i 
YES No e 


This is again & controversial problem. We have 58 supporters 
vorce. A classification of responses 


and 62 opponents of the cause of di 
education and age appears in Table 


on the basis of marital status, 


fds 
TABLE 11. 
P 5 p . 
An analysis of responses on the problem of divorce. 
Yes No 
Married 16 25 = 40 
Unmarried 43 37 = 80 
Seniors (post-graduates) 34 25 = 69 
Juniors (under-graduates) 24 37 = 61 
Elders (above 20.6 years) 27 27 = 54 
Youngers (upto 20.6 years) 31 35 = 66 
duca- 


be the influence of marital status and e 
tion on peoples’ attitude towards this problem. A majority of 


unmarried people and Seniors approve divorce, while most of the 
married people and Juniors do not favour it, ‘There appears to be 


no influence of age. 


There appears to 


Dowry : 
Question—Vrom your in-laws would you like or have liked to 


get as dowry? 
Maxinum MINIMUM NoTHING 
‘Nothing’ to this question. Twenty- 


ainst dowry but appear to be partly 
‘Minimum’. Persons wanting 


sons answer 
ot totally ag 
they answer 


Ninety-five per 


three people are n 
in favour of dowry 
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maximum dowry are only two. 
take maximum dowry from their in 
meagre. Am 


There still exist peopie who like to 
-laws but their number is quite 
ajority of youngmen are definitely opposed to dowry. 
Jewellery : 
Question—Would you like to present your wife with jewellery 
a Costiy CuEap ATTRACTIVE 
The most interesting feature 


with the answers to this question 
has been that some of ou 


r subjects did not like to answer in any of 
the suggested alternatives, and have written ‘Nothing’ as their 
answers. These people may be called extremists and are definitely 
opposed to all kinds of jewellery. 

Twenty-three of our subjects like to present their wives with 
costly jewellery, thirteen with cheap, sixty-five with attractive and 
nineteen do not want to present jewellery at all. Presentation of 
‘Attractive’ jewellery appears to be the attitude of many. 

We tried to find whether one’s econ 
on his answer to this question. 
of economic status, 
towards the proble 


s omic status has any bearing 
ih Answers do not show any influence 


but show a general mental attitude of the subjects i 


m of jewellery, 


š s | 
| 


SUGGESTIONS FOR EXPERIMENTAL STUDY 
OF INDIAN MUSIC 


M. Gancuty (Calcutta) 


The basic fact of Indian musicis its melody. The simple aspects 
of harmony, which are also present, are only of secondary importance. 
The principle of harmony (consonance and dissonance, is generally 
utilised for the appreciation and reference of fundamental note and 
other specific tones which are of value in the enrichment of the 
specific melody. 

The other factors used are the staccato, the legato, the..meeda 
epressing thé sruti (that is difference of less ihan a semi-tone) as 
well as the gamakas, and the tonal fusions. These seem to be the 


principal characteristics. 

We may begin our experimental study with the nature (per- 
centage) of tonal fusions of the fundamenta! with the next higher or 
lower octave tones (‘ tara’ or ‘ udara '—the eighth note) as well as 
with the fifth note, the fourth note, the third note, etc. The per 
centage of fusions may reason to be approximately 
closer to 90%, 60%, 50% and less respectively. These of course 
require experimental confirmation. 

The next step seems to be the determination by t 
method of the maximum length of the temporal interval which must 


intervene or may be allowed to make the perception of two successive 
notes as continuous, that is, as creating an impression of belo 
gestalt and not disjoined or 


to the same (unit) configuration or 

separate. The subjective impressions of gamaka and meeda, etC., 
and the introspection of the accompanying affective processes will 
reveal individual variations and are complicated phenomena. They 
may be left out in a preliminary study. The third step is to in- 
vestigate by the introspective method the so called music syllables 
or the simple tonal units composed of two, three or more tones which 
are suitable in expressing @ Yas? Statistical treatment of intros- 
Pective data collected under standard experimental conditions should 
indicate the nature of the influence. My own views are recorded 
here. Ti seems to me that two tones do not form an unit, three 


tones form a suitable unitary sy! an express & PR 
; i $ $ 
raga, when used in a specific manner. ve 


ably be expected 


he introspective 


nging 


lable which € 
The cases of four o 
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tone units seem to be more com 
in expressing a full raga, 


five tonal compositions ar 
units. 


The fourth 


plicated than a simple music syliable 
We may reasonably infer that four or 
e independent ragas rather than simple 


procedure is to investigate the principal types H 
ragas which are very dissimilar to each other and gradually to fin 


out the effects of the ragas on the Subjects by the different methods of 
expression. The following types of laboratory study may be 
suggested :— 


(a) Effect of the different Tagas used 


as stimuli on the pneumo- 
gram of the subject. 


The specific phases of the curve 

are studied, tabuiated ‘and compared with the pneumogram 
obtained under normal conditions. 

(h) Effect of the ragas on the plethysmographic (body volume) 
records of the subject, The records are to be compared 
with similar records under non-affective (normal) mental 


state. The introspection of the Subject shall be recorded 
regarding the nature of th i 


iological method, namely, finding out 
the changes, simple or complicated, in 
hormonic fluid 


gin this sort of research work it may be 
mentioned that estimation of i 


; hence indication from the table as to the 
psychological states m Presumption of i 
difference in the appr 


eciation of the affective Psychologica] stimulus- 


Hi 
| 
E 
| 
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Fos a subject. It is presumed however that- there is no 
eee, a e yar or course of the galvanic current through the 
a piara He though some doubts have been expressed regarding 
aa : 3 of the path of the galvanic current. The general 
a an ren a the probability a the constancy of the nerve 
Ge se ere is no crucial experimental evidence to the contrary. 
á he same basis of inference if the table of data shows significant 
differences in the nerve resistance values under diferent melody- 
situations there is a reasonable conclusion that the individual is 
Casas affected ina different measure or manner when the 
Be influenced by different ragas. So it can be shown from 
; ents that there is a tangible concomitant or correlated 
ee basis for the classification of ragas and the nomen- 
ee; of the ragas is principally based on concrete body-condition 
poet On. mere complicated, unanalysable and difficult speculative 
introspection. It must be admiited here that introspection is @ 
psychological fact but when the introspection is very vague and 
owing to complications, resists analysis it may be argued that the 
introspection or rather retrospection is of doubtful value and is similar 
to speculative or imaginative process. The psychogalvanie experi- 
ment may be carried on two types of subjects, namely, (i) the layman 
type,—those who have no interes not appreciate ragas 
(music), and (ii) the specific type» ho have interest 
and appreciation for music. 
The basic concept involve 
physiological process in the 
affective stimulus-situations an 


or correlated) electric prain-disturbances. 
of technical knowledge be recorded objectively as tangible curves 


of “ brain-waves ” by the electro-encepbalograph apparatus. The 
curves obtained may be studied and compared with the “* brain- 
waves ” obtained under standard normal mental state. F 

Tt is to be noted that this type of very useful and latest “form of 
be conducted and the electro-encephalographic 
lied on the two different types of subjects 
r amplification and the corresponding 
bly shuffled. The typical cephalograms 
give a concrete and tangible clue to 
of ragas prevalent from old times. 
fluence of language may, at the 
with advantage. The 


t for and do 
music-experts W 


hat the development of a 
cortex due to simple or complicated 
d of the corresponding (concomitant 
These can at present stages 


d here is t 


investigation is to 
tests should be app 
mentioned before with prope 
brain-waves recorded and suita 
tabulated and classified should 
the standard method of classification 
Tt may be pointed out that the 10 
first stage of experiment, be eliminated 
17—1820B. 
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angle of vision and to indicate th 
of Indian music from the 
Suggested above 
the obscurities o 


5 
e techniques of tackling the problem 


» if carried out, 


will throw a much needed light on 
f Indian music, 


“peri ts 
scientific standpoint. The experiments 


the disease. A psych 


IMPORTANCE OF AGE OF ONSET AND SEX 
IN THE AETIOLOGY OF PSYCHOSES 


By Darrenpra Nara Nano, Taran Basu MALLIK, 
Samir Bose (Calcutta) 


INTRODUCTION. 


ess mage in psychiatry and other 
ə gained very little definite know- 
But, at least, this has 


Inspite of the rapid progr 
branches of mental science, we hav 
_ ee the aetiology of the psychoses. 
i = ae without doubt that a certain mental illness can, by 
aS ans, be ascribed to a single fagtor or even to some discrete 
; ated ones; it depends upon a constellation of factors, inherent 
and environmental, which enter all together into the causation of 
osis is never an abrupt oecurrence coming out 
ct of an active chain of multi- 
A mentally deranged person 
ations, bas had the 


of the vacuum, but is the end-produ 
farious factors, known and unknown. 
is likely to have a mind predisposed to aberr 
chance to encounter with the precipitating factors; the disease has 
its period of incubation and finally its emergence as a disruption into 
the integration of the personality. This consideration naturally de- 
mands that the aetiology of a psychosis should always be sought both 
in the hereditary and environ nental factors influencing the individual 
concerned. Hence, an investigation into the aetiology of a mental 
disease should necessarily take into account all these important factors, 
viz., heredity, sex, age, environment, etc. ; and their importance in 
the course and prognosis of the disease has also to be evaluated. 

This paper for the present concerns only with the importance of 
age of onset and of sex-difference in the aetiology of various types of 
psychotic illnesses, leaving aside the other factors to be dealt with 
by the authors in subsequent papers. 

Werk carried out in this direction is meagre. Results, so far 
obtained, as noted in the Text Book by Henderson and Gillespie (1947) 
indicate that most of the schizophrenic cases occur between the 
fifteenth and the thirtieth year while the peak is attained at about the 
twentyfifth year. Majority of cases starts ab puberty and adolescence, 


while occurrences of psychoses are usually rare in later life. 
Kraepelin furnishes a physiological basis for the menial disorders. 


He holds that a mental illness results from an auto-intoxication 
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Produced by the disordered secretion of the sex glands. Hence, mental 
symptoms are frequent at puberty, pregnancy, child birth, and in 
time of menopause, because disorders of metabolism occur more 
rèadily in these periods due to the disordered secretion of the sex 
glands. 

Kant (1948) in his stud 
of onset to be lying 
more than two-third 


y of simple schizophrenia observes e 
between twelve and twentynine years. In slightly 


` iod 
s of his cases the age of onset falls in the peri 
between the seventeenth and the t 


p renic 
Curran and Guttmann (1944) hold that simple and hebephreni 
types of schizophrenia usually 


begin at late puberty. The mn 
group begins somewhat later, the majority being between the years 
twenty and thirtyfive. Majority of paranoid cases starts in the fourth 
decade. Regarding the affectaye psychoses, cases of classical recurrent 
type usually start between the twentyfifth and the fortieth year. 


wentyfourth year. 


MrETHops 

The present iny 
Mental Hospital on 
collected from the rela 
at the time of patie: 
details regarding the ır 
ete 


estigation was carried out at the Lumbini Park 
two thousand patients. Case histories were 
tives of the patients during the first examination 
nts’ admission into the Hospital. Cases, when? 
mode of onset, past histories, family histories, 
» Were lacking at the first interview 
quent interviews with the patients’ relative 


For the present investigation the following classification of mental 
diseases has been adopted : 


» Were collected from subse- 
Si 


[ M. D. P. 

| Affective Peychoses———=— Mania 

| Depression 
Psychoses— | Paranoid 

l Schizophrenia — { Simple 

| Non-paranojd—— Hebephrenic 

{ Catatonic 

T Paranoia 


Psychoses of toxic, infi 
-I. have not been tak 
uded from Consideration for the present. 

Psychoses occurring at different epochs of life, e.g., 
adolescence, menstruation, pregnancy, puerperium and clim 
(both male and female, have not been classified accordj 
different periods at which they occur, but have been includ 


the different heads of the above classification according to 
toms they exhibit. 


G.P 
excl 


ective, traumatic or metabolic origin except 
en into account. Epileptic psychosis is also 


puberty, 
acterium 
ng to the 
ed under 


the symp- 


aXe” 


—a—— E 
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MATERIALS 


po ee cases studied 1,286 were psychotics, 851 cases being 
Ceai o According to the classification followed in this 
Sirenis 43 a were found to be cases of non-paranoid schizo- 
pa , 481 of »aranoid schizophrenia, 75 of paranoia, 175 of affective 
ychoses and 14 of G.P.I. 
Tia data showing the distribution of 
se and of sex in different types of psychoses ar 


the table below (Table I). 


age of onset of the 
e to be found from 


Discussion. 


st = ls results (Tables II and IIT) it appears that majority 
the ar _Beyohotic illness staris between the fifteenth and 
E fei yninth year. The maximum number of incidence, of course, 
" ATE AN the age group twenty and twentyfour. This age group 
o ainly post-pubertal and hence, the usual age of onset does not 
"s ag with the period of pubertal changes aS Kraepelin holds 
Salen basis of gonadal disfunctions. No doubt, physical factors, VIZ» _ 
of a and other changes are responsible in a number of cases 
bine 3 al disease but to hold this as the only explanation is some- 

g not corroborated by facts. On the contrary, if we shift our 


ita from the physiological to the psychological aspects of the 
etiology of psychoses, it becomes evident that this is the period of 
ith all possible 


abs when most people have to face the stern reality w! 

successes and frustrations. This period (15 years) seems to be 
ages, since at this period personality 
logical strain. A sound mental 
lation between the self (ego) and 
al disease develops due to the 
he environment under strenuous 
comes more acute owing 
hich relatively highly 
] and economic 
except 


the most strenuous of all 
has got to bear the maximum psychol 
life depends upon a harmonious re 
the environment (reality) anda ment 
lack of adaptibility of the ego to t 
circumstances. The problem of adaptation be 
to the increasing chance of frustrations W. 
erience under the present socia 
ation that mental illnesses, 
lent among the educated people. 
do not always originate from the thaw- 
5 other usual sources of mental strain 
include the problems of academic and other achievements, of marriage, 
employment, social relations, ete. But the importance of these sources 
of psychological stresses in the aetiology of psychoses has not yet been 
properly traced out. s 


ambitious persons exp 
conditions. It is # common observ: 
those of organic origin, are more preva! 
Of course, psychical stresses 
arted ambitions of higher nature ; 
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TABLE IT 


Showing distribution of total 
Psychotics at different 


8 
a a 
n a 
eS 5 
to = 
oo 3 
to P> E 
< Z 
Below—9 13 
10—14 75 
15—19 205 
20—24 306 
25 -29 235 
30—34 177 
35—39 111 
40—44 67 
45—49 44 
50—54 28 
55—up 25 
Total 1,286 
TABLE IV 


age-groups 


Showing distribution of total psy- 
chotics of affective group in 
% at different age groups 


Age-groups (in 
years) 


Below—9 
10—14 
15—19 
20—24 
25—29 
80—34 
35 -39 
40—44 
45—49 
50—54 
55—up 


Total 


anba pao 9 
2 ee aS % of total M.D.P. 


6.2 
7.6 
3.0 
1.5 


% of total Depres- 
sives 


% of total Maniacs 


100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 


% of total Affect, 


Taste IIT 
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Showing sex-distribution of total 
psychotics at different 
age-groups 


Age-groups (in 
years) 


Below—9 
10—14 
15—19 
20—24 
25.-29 
30—84 
35—39 
40—44 
45—49 
50—54 
55—up 


Total «++ 


Male 
3 38 š 
S S G 
‘Ss 2 k 
3 8 
Beles 
8 0,9 5 
43 5.0 32 
134 15.8 71 
202 23-7 104 
171 20.1 64 
119 14.0 58 
6l 7.2 50 
44 5.2 28 
29 8.4 15 
21 2.5 T 
19 2.2 6 
851 100.0% 435 
Tasie V 


Female 


Cases in% 


14 
100.0% 


Showing distribution of total non- 
paranoid schizopbrenics in % 
at different age groups 


Age-groups (in 


% of total cases 


0.4 


% of total Male 
cases 


oH 
om Oo 


22.7 
94.5 
18.7 
11.4 
6.1 
2.2 
1.5 
0.9 
0.6 


700.0% 100.0% 


% of total Female} 
cases 


or 
4 Oo 


22.8 

22.8 

16.8 
90 
8.4 
3.8 
2.4 
1.4 
0.0 


100.0% 
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TABLE VI. Taste VII. 
Showing distribution of total Showing distribution 2 pame 
paranoid schizophrenics in noiacs in % at differen 
% at different age groups age groups 
= 
2 2 
£ 3 2 A = 3 dL 
pa & 3 £ 5a 8 a 
oe x Re x SE Z ò 
Below--9 0.2 0.3 0.0 Below—9 0 00 
10—14 2.7 2.3 4.0 10—14 0 0.0 
15—19 13.9 13.9 13.5 15—19 0 0.0 
20—924 27.8 27.4 29.1 20—24 4 5.8 
25—29 20.6 23.1 13.4 25—29 1 14.7 
80—34 15.2 15.2 151 30—34 20 26.7 
85—39 7.3 6.2 10.3 35—39 15 20.0 
40—44 5.4 5.0 6.4 40—44 10 13.8 
45—49 2.7 2.3 4.0 45—49 7 9.3 
50—54 1.9 2.0 1.7 50—54 6 8.0 
55—up 2.3 2.3 2.5 55—up 2 27 
Total 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% Total, _ 100,0% 


The lesser number of incidence below the age of 14 years may be 
explained by the fact that this being a relatively dependent part of 
life the problem of reality-adaptation does not normally disturb the 
personality to the point of disruption ; 


; although the psychical archi- 
tecture upon the soundness of which the future integrity depends is 


built up during this early formative period of life. The proper 
development of the psycho-physical constitution on which the capacity 
of reality adjustment depends, is controlled by itwo factors, heredity 
and environment, During the early formative years, as the human 
organism leads more or less a dependent life, th 


the personality has not 
to suffer much fro 


mm the pressure of the adverse forces of reality. 

The diminished frequency of occurrence 
data, from the thirtieth ye 
within this period of life the 
attitude to the reality to ru 
chances of frustrations, 
incidence of mental ill 


s as found from our 
ar onward, may be due to the fact that 
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reason for this i 3 
RTN a en oe environment is not able to bring 
justed itself to th f e attitude of the ego which has already ad- 
ee world. But, of course, with th 
of age senile changes take + Š sak e advancement 
particularly in the ne eae ay physiology of the organism, 
Spinale inn uroendocrinal system, which are certainly re- 
The ai p at T organic mental disorders. 
eee at A a occurroncdj both in the non-paranoid and paranoid 
yea. ‘Cae ae is found to lie in the same age group, 90-24 
E dhe ee a both the groups have the maximum frequency 
We hove 2 us group, the distribution of occurrences on either side 
Below the ka Baa oo yrs.) is different in the two groups. 
seen to be high let quite the percentage of occurrence is 
(aon paranoid a the non-paranoid group than that of the paranoid 
ees ot i 3 %, paranoid 16%). On the other hand, the per- 
sets be ot incidence above the age group, 90-24 yrs, in the paranoid 
ani n than that of the other group (paranoid 55.49%, non- 
een my It seems then that paranoid schizophrenia has 
pafencia ero w occur in comparatively late years than non- 
ihe feet i izophrenia. This discrepancy may be explained by 
patenata a a paranoid ego is much more integrated than ihe non- 
ofthe one and it offers greater resistance to the disrupting forces 
personality. ‘This fact has been substantiated by Levy and 


So y 
uthcombe (1952) who have shown that in schizophrenics a lesser 
the group where the age of 


ao of mental deterioration occurs in 

ties hires eae 19-45 yrs. than in the cases where the age of onset 
vier er gale g me avove age group- o observed that 
TAR r is Jesser in cases of para 
than in cases of nonparanoid schizophrenia. 
(75) a have rather a relatively small number of cases of paranoia 
pai : Bis is likely to be due to the facts that fewer number of 
tetas WEE brought to the Hospital as there is onl ; 
sid ation of their mental faculties which 18 seldom seriously con- 
ered by their relatives and that certain types of paranoiacs can 

somehow manage their business i limited feld. 
Reine distribution of occurrence f paranoia follows 
en Ae same line as in cases of parano Paranoia 
teva o occur in still later years which in 
one of the ego and only a partial rancdOws 
ani » except in certain particular ce b 
in almost normal) owing to a stiffer resisting © 


Personali ty. 


It is als 
noia and paranoid schizo- 


ya partial de- 


n a more or less 
s in cases 0 
id schizophrenia. 
dicates a much more in- 
of the mental faculty 
he mental activities 
apacity of the 
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In the affective group of psycbeses the distribution of age of 
onset is more or less limited (Table IY), the majority of cases clus- 
tering within a shorter range, 20-29 yrs. than in schizophrenia where 
the age of onset is more evenly distributed between 15-29 yrs. The 
peak is, of course, attained in tbe age group, 20-24. In cases of 
depression the female climacteric period (40-45 yrs.) dees not show 
any increased frequency, although the involutional period of male 
(55—up) shows a somewhat greater frequency. However, the 
number of cases is so small in the affective group that the reliability 
of these distributions can not be confirmed. 

When we come to consider the significan 
the causation of psychoses certain points 
our data. It is found from Table Il. 
the occurrence at the age group, 
of female psychotics as a whole tha 
The increased incidence of mental 
Probably be due to the fact that se 
girls than in boys. 


ze of sex-difference in 
become conspicuous from 
that there is an increase in 
10-14 and again at 35-49 in cases 
n in cases of male psychotics. 
illness in teen-ayed females may 


personality. In Indi 
their teens. In man 


ment becomes promi 
which places sorne 


š may naturally cause dis- 
$0-reality relation ultimately resulting in a 
sed frequency at the age group, 35-49, 
may also be ascribed to the system of our Social institution. There 
untry (now of course, on the decline) 
marriage which thus debars a widow from fully 
meeting her sexua] needs, Moreover, restrictions, 
her social freedom, This restriction in social 


against widow 


On the other hand, it is seen from our results that 
there has been a drop in the frequency of occurrence at the age 
group, 25-29, in the females in comparison with” that of the males 
of the same age Stoup (Table III). The reason for this may possibly 
be that at or before this period most of the girls in our country get 
married and settled down: oblem of family adjustment thus 


the pr 
takes a shape, Conomic dependence of women in 


Moreover, the e 
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this country does not usually stress a girl with the problems of employ 
ment and earning, which in the cases of men are the chief sources 
of mental stress. 

= ae schizophrenics are concerned it becomes evident that they 

o follow the same line as in cases of psychotics taken in general 
(Tables V & VI). k 

` But the relative frequency of incidence of mental illnesses in 
the two sexes is difficuit to assess; since the number of female beds 
in the Hospital is about half the male beds Moreover, the male 
patients being the earning members are brought more frequently 
for treatment than the females. 

; In our study only 14 cases of G.P.I. have been recorded, all of 
which are males; and the age of onset of their disease as given in 
the Table I. is found to lie between 30-34 years. The number of 
Cases is so small that valid comment is difficult to make on the age 
and sex factors. But one thing is clear from our data that G.P.I. 


cases are rather rare. 
ogy of psychoses is not easy 


The role of age and sex in the aetiol 
direct bearing on the causa- 


to ascertain. Possibly these have an in 
tion of mental disorders. In the present paper W® have been led 
by the data to assume that certain psychological stresses, unique to 
Certain ages and sometimes dependent on the sex-difference, are 
likely to be the contributing factors for the causation of psychoses. 
But how far they are actually responsible and in what way are yet 


to be assessed, for which sy stematic work is already in hand. 
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ILLUSION OF DIRECTION IN APPARENT 
MOVEMENT PERCEPTION 


e 
By 


Nisira RANJAN CHATTERJEE, (Calcutta) 


Experiments on apparent movement are not new. In universities 
of different countries the psychologists have conducted and are still 
conducting experimental studies of this phenomenon in different 
methods. The resuits which are published in various psychological 
Journals are interesting and show that their applications have much 


Tn fact the application of the techniques and 


practical importance. 
ng more and more. pro- 


results of the apparent movement is assumi 
minence in modern civilization, ¢-9. in motion pictures, light adver- 
tisements etc. 

The present paper embodies th 
carried out by the author by adop 
The study was conducted in the laboratory © 
Department of Psychology, University of Calcutta. 

For our present purposes it is not necessary to survey all the 
experiments conducted by the psychologist in different universities 
which have already been published in the psychological journals. 


e results of some experiments 
ting a completely new method. 
f Applied Section, 


AUTHOR’ S PROBLEM OF INVESTIGATION 


In certain motion pictures an illusion of direction of a moving 
object frequently occures though the photographer as well as the 
observer do not want this. Tf a wheel of a cart rotates in motion 
picture, a peculiar phenomenon regarding the direction of rotating 
wheel happens. The observer perceives that the direction of the 
rotating wheel changes along with the speed of the rotating wheel 
though the wheel rotates in the same direction all the time and the 
speed of the camera during the time of photagraphy and the speed 
of the projector remain constant. Similarly, let a series of uniform 
black stripes situated at equal distance from one another be moved 
uniformly sidewise in diflerent speeds and let them be photographed 
Tf now the film be projected on the screen after 


in motion picture. 
s of the movement of the stripes changes 


being developed the direction 
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with the speed of the moving stripes, though the speed cf the camera 
and the projector remains constant. By the speed of the camera 
is meant the number of pictures photographed per second and 
the speed of the projector is meant the number of picture projected 
per second. By increasing or decreasing the number of pictures per 
second we see the slow motion, normal inotion (actual), or fast 
motion picture of a moving objsct by keeping constant the speed of 
the number of pictures projected per second by the projector. 


APPARATUS DESIGNED 


In order to study this peculiar illusion of 


direction of movement 
a moving object in thea 


psychological laboratory. 


graph whose speed can be regulated and measured. An electric 
motor connected with regulator is also used as an aperture. By the 
help of the regulator the speed of the electric motor is controlled. 
The R. P.M, of the electric motor is measured by an electrical 
adjustment of the counter with the spindle of the motor. 
One circular cardboard 427 dia) having an aperture (3’ x2”) 
is fitted with the spindle of the electric motor. There were six steps 


in the regulator, he speed of the electric 
igh to slow. The number 


PLAN OF work 


~ Ehe investigations chiefly centered around a number of issues 
stated below :— : 


Zt 
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l 3, What is the effect of the distance in between the two succes- 
ive objects in the direction of apparent movement is concerned ? 

i a What is the effect of attitude and eye movement so far as 
e direction of apparent movement of a moving object is concerned ? 
p p: Is there any individual difference so far as the R. L. of 

irection of a moving object in apparent movement is concerned? 
6. What condition is needed in order to perceive real direction 
of the moving object in apparent movement perception? 


PROCEDURE 


The Kymograph fitted with figured drum paper was placed in 
front of the subject (30 cm. apart). The electric motor fitted with 
cardboard aperture was placed 15 cm apart in front of the subject in 
such a manner that the subject could see the figures only through 
the aperture. A screen having an opening in the middle were placed 
in front of the drum paper in order to cover the other unwanted 
portion of the drum. Through the opening of the screen only 10 
figures could be seen at a time in case of set A, 5 fignres in case of set 
B and 8 figures of set C. 

Four subjects were experimented upon separately. ‘The subjects 
Were postgraduate students of the Psychology Department. Out of 
four one subject had defective vision. All were supplied with a 
form and were tought about the signs to be used to describe different 
kinds of speed, number of figures and direction of the movement of 


the figures. 
INSTRUCTIONS TO THE SUBJECT 


“ Pay attention to the experiment. Close your eyes, look care- 


fully to the figures when I say ‘ now’ mark what is happening to 
the figures, give your introspective report by noting the respective 
signs on the form. Stop when Task you to do 50. Proceed thus 
with every ‘ now’ signal, if you note any pecularity please inform 
me at once. Is there anything to ask?” 

When the subjects were understood the instructions and 
trained by giving some practice experiments, the final resuits were 
taken, During the variation of the speed, special precautions were 
taken so that they did not become aware about the change of speed 


either of stimulus or of the aperture. 


were 


19-~1820P 
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FINDINGS 


By studing the results given by the four subjects the following 
tentative conclusions may be drawn :— 

1. With regard to the first issue: When ihe period of — 
interruption is constant, the direction of the apparent movemen 
changes with the change of speed of the moving objects. There is 
one to one relation between the speed of the apparent a 
and the actual speed of the moving objects. The apparent movemen 
may be slower or faster than the speed of the moving objects. i 
change always happened during the change of direction. It nas note 
when the speed of the apparent movement slowed down, in ee 
speed of the moving objects, the objects seamed to be stationary, n 
then by further change of speed of the moving objects, change 0 
direction was perceived in apparent movement, It was further noted 
that nearer the stationary points slower was the speed of the apparent 
movement irrespective of the direction of movement, But, when by 
changing the speed of the moving objects the speed of the apparent 
Movent increased, flicker always appeared at the threshold of the 
change of direction, 

2. With regard to the second issue: The direction of the moving 
objects also changes with the changing of the visual interruption 
period where the speed of the moving objects remain constant, At the 


threshold where the direction changed similar results were found as 
stated under the first issue, 


e rotates with a high speed, the 
jects were observed by the subjects. 


increased. 


3. With regard to the third issu 
change of the distance be 
the distance, better the di 
longer the distance greater t 
be noted that if the dist; 


e: The direction changes with the 
tween the two successive objects. Shorter 
Trection of the apparent movement and 
he positive after images. But it should 
ance between the two successive objects is 
mages of the objeets help to observe a 
mentof the objects in certain conditions. 
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4. With regard to the fourth issue: At the time flickers appear 
eibitnds and the eye movement of the subject played an jiiportant 
role in determining the direction of apparent movement. If the 
subject created an attitude to see movement in a certain direction, 
aaa same or opposite to the actual direction of the moving objects, 

e subject would perceive in that direction. Similarly, if the subject 
moved his or her eyes sidewise whether same or opposite direction 
the subject would perceive the direction of the moving objects in the 


h he or she moved his or her eyes. But under 


same direction to whic 
no important 


other conditions, attitude and the eye movement played 
part so far as the direction of apparent movement was concerned. 
5. With regard to the fifth issue; There are individual differ- 


ences so far as R.L. of direction and speed of the moving objects in 
They may be due to physiological 


apparent movement are concerned. 
hological traits like tempera- 


factors like difective vision etc., oF psyc 
ment etc., or to both. 

6. With regard to the sixth and last is 
real speed and direction of moving objects in apparent movement 
the speed of the moving objects; the speed of the camera and the speed 
of the projector should remain equal where apparent moyement is 
possible. 


sue: In order to perceive 


CoNncLUSION 


general conclusion now 
But his researches 
the field of the 
Final conclusion 
t of results 


The author does not want to draw any 


because of the paucity of the data at his disposal. 
may help to the psychologists to investigate further to 
application of apparent movement in every day life. 

may be drawn later after the author gets sufficient amoun 


in his research. 


SELECTION TESTS FOR SKILLED AND 
SEMI-SKILLED WORKERS* 


S. P. GuosH (Calcutta) 


The present investigation is an attempt to construct two batteries 
of selection tesis for two categories of industrial workers, skilled and 
semi-skilled which may be used by industrialists and employment 
psychologists of our country in future selection. The theoretical con- 
ception of skilled and semi-skilled as mechanical and manual workers 
has been verified by an opinion survey of 30 labour well-fare officers 
of different industrial organisations of India. Secondly the signi- 
ficance of difference of -the two groups has been tested by Fisher’s 
‘Z?’ test and statistically it has been found that the divergence 
between the skilled and the semi-skilled mainly lies in mechanical 
and manual aptitudes. 


Formulating the concepts of skilled and semi-skilled, the author 


has proceeded to analyse the different types of skilled and semi-skilled 
jobs and has made two job-psychographs representing the essential 
kers for executing the jobs 


qualities needed in the two groups of wor 
successfully. On the basis of the job psychograph for semi-skilled 
workers twelve psychological tests were chosen and administered upon 
209 semi-skilled workers working at the civmil centre Nagpur. 
The supervisors’ ratings of the workers were taken al the same time 
in seven questions of qualities graded in a five-point scale A,B,C, 
D, E. The supervisors’ ratings which have been used in the present 
investigation as measures of efficiency criteria have been verified 
Statistically to be objective and representative. The representative 
character of the ratings bas been proved from the very nature of 
frequency distribution curve, and the divergence between the observed 
and the expected frequencies as determined by the ‘ chi-square ' test 
s tbe value of «° is 3°58(df=9) and 


has been found to be very small a 
which lies between .30 & .50. Other statistical methods have also 


been applied to prove the objectivity of the ratings like outputs. 
Not only that, the author has established that ‘ ratings’ are better 


criterion of efficiency measures than outputs in industries. 


* Synopsis of the thesis for D. Phil. Degree, Calentta University, 1951. 
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PREDICTION FORMULA FOR SEMI-SKILLED WORKERS : 


Establishing the objectivity and representative character i 
ratings, the scores of the twelve tests as applied upon the semi-skille 
workers, have been correlated with the criterion of ratings, and on the 
basis of simple correlation four tests have been eliminated owing to 
their low and non-significant correlations. The remaining eight gE 
have been computed into a battery by Wherry-Doolittle test selection 
method of multiple correlation. The best prediction formula for the 
semi-skilled workers as done by the weighted sum of the tests chosen 
both from statistical and psychological view points includes four 
tests—(d) Crockett manual ability, (f) Passalong (h) Neurotic 
Questionnaire, and (c) Stenquist mechanical ability. Now, deren 
mining the battery of selection tests (dfhe) the author in giving 
weightage to them has taken the regression co-efficients of the tests 
as substitutes for their respective weights On the basis of the 


E=100d— 42f— 32h + 94c 


Here in the prediction formula N—Q ( 
neurotic traits present ina semi 


—) negative means that less the 
-skilled worker better will be bis 


of fear in facing a situation, Secondly 
igence is not necessary for 
We learn from our observation 
necessary for success in every 


ot necessarily an attribute for a person 
for being successful in all the jobs. ‘There should be different levels 


ence is 


Prepiction FORMULA FoR SKILLED WORKERS : 


workers, one at the civmil centre Nagpur and another at WIMCO, 


Calcutta. Twelve Psychological tests were administered upon the 


jective and representative, The weighted sum 
ratings has been computed by the Wherry 
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Doolittle‘s m F 

prediction sahya oe mesg aoa al Uie 
five tests cfhda—e g. (c) St 7 ar porka a Nagpur includes the 
Neurotic questionnaire (d aes mechanical (f) Passalong (h) 

Next eizh re (d) Crockett (a) Steadiness. - 
Calcutta m Pei ae ais second group at 
measures of efficiency criterion ite gk tay withiou nna 
With outputs has b weighted sum of the scores 
ee 3 so computed and the prediction formula for the 
a WIMOO, Calcutta includes five tests acegh, e.g. (a) 
(h) ah (c) Stenquist mechanical (s) Dotting test (g) Crockett 
vert—Introvert. 

Ay Hi of the two batteries is to be used or they should be 
Sena nto a single one. There are three tests (Passalong, 
thee tied and Crockett) common to both the batteries and it is felt 
A e additional tests (Dotting and Extrovert—Introvert) used 
ested aleutta battery are more important from psychological and 
a k eins of view. So may we accept the Calcutta battery as 
sila a Nagpur workers and if so how to combine the two into a 
atin $ = To achieve this end the Regression equation of foreman’s 
oy ra (X) on scores in Passalong (P) Stenquist (S) and Crockett 
3 e common tests, was obtained for the skilled workers at Nagpur 


in the formula :— 


X=18.4800+ .049415P + 1107378 + .0050570 z 


o estimate the foreman’s ratings X) 
kets for which P.S.0. scores asi 
ailable. Plotting (X’Y) on a 
(.72) was obtained between 
£ the Calcutta workers. 


This equation was used t 
for each of the skilled Calcutta Wor 
well as production record (Y) were av 
Dot diagram a fairly high correlation 


esti i ? 
Page: foreman’s ratings and production © 
hus the estimated foreman’s rating isa good indication of produc- 
that there exists a close relation 


tion. On the basis of this finding 

between ratings and productions, the Calcutta battery which predicts 
Production can be accepted as @ valid one for predicting rating as 
Well. That is, the caleutta formula appears to bave universal validity 
that is applicable for skilled workers working at Nagpur or any where 


else in India. 

f Now, in combining the two in a single one, the Calcutta battery 
Aas been accepted and it has been given weightage by taking into , 
et the Regression co-efficients of the tests. The final prediction 
ormula for skilled workers with efficiency index stands thus : 
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E=100a + 66c + 8e +29 + 60h 


The prediction formula for skilled workers thus includes Passalong 
(intelligence test), Stenquist (mechanical aptitude), Crockett (manual 
ability), Dotting test (a test of simultaneous and disperate attention) 
and Extrovert-introvert (a personality test). Besides the other tests 
the inclusion of the Dotting test is all the more justified as the 
situation in this test approaches more closely that of normal work in 
industries, The extrovert-introvert test is the best personality test 
for the skilled workers. Most of the skilled workers, have been found 
to be of introvert type. They have fewer social distractions and 


therefore concentrate more on the work. Application of the two 
prediction fomulae 


1. (Semi-skilled): E=100d— 42f—82h + 94¢ 
2. (Skilled): E=100a +66c+8e+ 29g + 60k 


Now for the practical purpose of selection of requisit number of 


skilled or semi-skilled workers, the efficiency index is to be calculated 
of the applicants tested by the formula (2) or (1) and arranged in a 
descending order from the highest to the lowest. The required 
number would be selected from the first positions. 


CONCLUSION 


The above two prediction formulae remain not merely as theo- 
retical discoveries but they -have immence practical implications 
and commercial values. ‘The administration time for 1 & 2 is 1 hr. 


45 mins. and 1 hr. 40 mins, respectively. This time can again be 


A NOTE ON TENSION STUDY IN CALCUTTA 
INDUSTRIAL AREA 


S. K. Bose (Caleutia: 


ot study began early in 1952 with the co-operation of the 
Cetra ments and labour mong of two big industrial concerns of 
Haber ea Western India Match Company Limited, and the 
Derah baron Company (India) Limited, under the auspices of the 
e of Psychology of ‘the University of Calcutta. Some 
i assislance has been received from the Ministry of E lucation, 
Government of India, the Managements of the industries concerned 
anda few private donors. Arrangements have been completed to 
extend the study to another industry, The Metal Box Company of 


India. 


In 1950-51 two pilot studies we 
writer in collaboration with a ban 
department and in consultation with Frofessor S. 


the Department of Psychology. The purposes of these studi 
(i) To find out the attitude of the workers toward the managements; 


and (ii) To determine the order of the different factors which usually 
men want from their jobs. Some of the results of these studies have 
already been reported in the Indian Journai of Psychology. Samples 
of workers in five different factories we the help of 
. Specially prepared questionnaires by in 


re carried out by the present 
d of research students of the 
C. Mitra, Head of 
es were: 


re examined with 
dividual interviews. 

Following that, the present series of ‘tension studies’ began for 
further improving ‘human relation’ between the employer and the 
employee in industries. One hundred W 
ed on random sample basis, have bee 


cally tested. They have been given a non- intelli 
This test is a modification of the Likert Test made in this laboratory 


to suit the Indian workers. A Personality Inventory of thirty items 
has been used to determine the temperamental qualities, particularly 
sociability. Some of the items have been taken from standard per- 
sonality questionnaires with necessary verbal changes. To under- 
stand ihe trends of attitudes and feelings of the workers a specially 
derigned Attitude Questionnaire has been used. The workers are 
required to record iheir responses On multiple-choice answers sheets. 
Since many of the workers are jlliterates the interviewer have to 


orkers in each concern, select- 


n interviewed and psychologi- 
verbal intelligence test. 
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present the question and elicit answer in course of conversation with 
them. The method of indirect questioning has been applied gene- 
rally, and the actual checking on the answers sheet has been 
made by the interviewer. The answers suggested have been 
arranged on a four-point graded scale with quantitahve values 
assigned to each item. The degree of attitude is calculated in sens 
of the score values com puted by usual statistical procedures. Pathe 
culars about the workers interviewed regarding their home conditions, 
persona] likes and dislikes, hobbies, social positions, etc., have been 
obtained in a preliminary interview, 

The purpose of the interview and the testing is to select a small 
batch of four or five workers who are moderately intelligent, suffici- 
ently balanced in temperament, neither too favourably nor too un- 
favourably disposed toward tbe management, not very much subjected 
to home or social tensions outside working hours, resourceful, sociable 
and cooperative, The opinions of the managements and the labour 
unions have been taken in to account in the final selection of these 
men so that they are acceptable to both the parties. These men 
then been placed under training so that they may know how to make 
communication effective, how to stop the spread of baseless rumours, 
how to remove misunderstandings. They will be told as far as 
possible company’s principles of wage structure and personnel policy. 
They have to be first convinced of the good intentions of the com- 
pany and then they will share that conviction with other fellow 
workers by inducing the latter to have the correct point of view in 
course of their daily informal talks inside and outside workshops. 


In addition, group discussions with 
foremen have been arranged. The supervisors and the foremen have 
been first individually interviewed with the help of another specially 
designed attitude questionnaire. In the group discussions the prob- 
lem of human relations in its theoretical and practical bearings with 
special reference to personal experiences is considered, The accept- 
able principles and practical methods will gradually evolve out of such 


discussions. The psychologist attends these discussions as a member 
of the group and exercises an in 
trend of discussions. 


points when necessary 


batches of supervisors and 


direct influence in regulating the 
He supplies information and explains technical 


The attitude questionnaire that has been used in interviewing 


the workers comprises of sixteen items. 


The items haye been 80 
prepared that two of them relate to mo 


re or less the same subject. 
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Thus there are eight pairs of items designed to tap eight different 
feelings or attitudes. These are: 

Behaviour from the authorities. 

2. Favouritism by the supervising staff. 

i Wage rates and other financial incentives. 

5 


m 


Welfare measures anà other non-financial incentives. 
. Encouragement and help from supervisors and foremen. 
i 6. Opportunity for offering suggestions and channels of commu- 
nication. 
7. Trust and confidence in workers by the authorities. 
8. Security of employment. 
Probable multiple answers arranged in a graded order are pres- 
ented along with the items. For example, tbe items relating to 
behaviour from the authorities and wage rates, and their corresponding 
answers, are as follows : 
Behaviour: Item 1. On the whole the sup 
officers here behave well with tbe workers. Answers : 
(a) Almost always behave well. 
(b) Generally bebave well, at least 
(c) Some times ill behave. 
(d) Usually ill behave. 
Item 2. The treatment 
visors and other bigher officers 
than what is usually to be found in 
(a) They could not get better 
(b) They are not sure of that. 
(c) They do not like the wa 
conditions are perhaps the same everyW 
(d) The treatment could not have been worse. > 
Wage Rates: Item 3. The workers are more or less satisfied 


with the wages etc., they get here. 
(a) Most of them arè satisfied. 
(b) The company could give higher 
(c) The company’s policy is to pay as litt! 
(d) Most of them are dissatisfied. 
Item 12. Many workers will leave this 
Same wages elsewhere. Answers: ; 
(a) Many will sure leave. 
(b) Some may leave. 
(c) A few may leave. 
(d) Many will not leave even 


ervisors and other high 


many of them. 


the super- 
not better 
Answers : 


which the workers get from 
is, generally speaking, 
many other factories. 

treatment elsewhere. 


y in which they are treated, but 


here. 
Answers + 


wages. 
e as possible. 


place if they can get the 


for higher wages- 
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The over-all attitude scores have been calculated and correlations 
bave been worked out between paired -items scores and total abtibade 
scores. The influence of a bias factor with respect to any one item 
over other items has been examined. Attempts have been made to 
analyse the cause of low scores (expressing unfavourable attitude) for 
a particular item. 

In interviewing the supervisors and foremen the attitude ques- 
tionnaire which has been used has 26 items.. These iteins relate to 
his own difficulties in adjustment, if any, bis views regarding his 
duties and responsibilities, his opinion about the men under him, etc. 
Some of the items were as follows: 

Item 2. _ As a supervisor it is no doubt your duty to attend to ha 
following points. But which of these do you consider to be the most 
important? Answers : 

(a) Increasing production. 
(b) Maintaining order and discipline. 
(c) Helping workers in difficulties whenever necessary. 


(d) Taking such steps as will motivate the workers to do their 
very best. 


(e) Any other. 
Item 4. 


What were your plans or ambitions before you started 
working here 


as a worker or supervisor? Answers : 
(w) Do something like this kind of job, 
(6) Enter into a different vocation, 
(c) Obtain higher education 
id) Start own business, 
(e) Any other. 
Item 8. What do you think of 
approximate percentages under each h 
Percents: 10 25 50 75 90 
(a) Sincere and hardworking. 
(b) Require strict supervision, 
(c) Without any interest in work, 
(d) Habitual grumblers. 


» general and technical, 


the men under you? Indicate 
ead. 


Item 14. Do you think that the workers now show a growing 
tendency to be treated as socially equals with their supervisors? 
Answers : 


(a) That isso, 
(b) Some of them fee] that way. 
(c) There is no evidence of that as yet, 


(d) They do not at all care for such equality, 
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Scrutinising the results of interview with the supervisors the 
plan for group discussions with them are made. The ‘role play’ 
technique of training supervisory staff has not been employed yet, 
but it will be introduced scon. 

With the limited resources at disposal the study could not be 
pursued as vigourously as it should have been done, and the progress 
though steady has been rather slow. A good feature is that both the 
parties, the employer and the employee, have accepted the psycho- 
logist as disinterested third party doing scientific work in their 
interest and both have extended ready cooperation. What little has 
been done has given them satisfaction and further results are being 


eagerly awaited. 


ABSTRACTS 


Develo; 

i sag mae in the Concept of Psychopathic Personality (1900-1950) 
(British Journal of Delinquency, Vol. TI, No. 2, 1951) 

athy of different 


T} : 
he author gives summaries of the Concept of Psychop 
‘ Psychopathic ’ 


a 
wits fm Tb, Fe pots hk eo 
saluted i originated ee Koch in 1888 and in its early conception 
peychoesi ae moral insanity but most of the mental disorders except 
restricted sen ee there appears a tendency to use the term in a more” 
reverberate ot ees aan the early connotation seems to 
Site = as ate as 1981 in Kahn’s conception of the term. As 
isa bk ea writers differ among themselves Some maintain that it 
While ay UA detect characterized by an inability to acquire moral values, 
ment nie maintain that it is an acquired form due to improper develop- 
teradk ile there are still others who maintain that it is due to the 
sit estr on of hereditary and environmental factors. In the early thirties 
totika iri sociological point of view was advanced by Patridge, substi- 
boom alee sociopathy a psychopathy, to designate a deviation in 
vārietiss IFE Prichard s concept of morai iusanity was only one of the 
re the disorder. In 1939 a clear working description of ao 
still dig e ics of psychopathic type mes given by Henderson. Opinions 
— er cirean the writers as to its aetiology Some maintain that the 
e as no legitimate place in psychiatrie nosology or dynamic classi- 
sa while others accept it as a useful category and they carry on 
ch on psychopathy to find out the different types of the disorders. 
A. DATTA 


G. Ingham—Page 20, The British 
XLIII, Part I, Feb., 52. 
y be defined as one in which learning modifies 
Assuming this modification to be mediated 
ange within the organism, three phases of 
Inthe phase of impression the orga- 
ent in some way and is modified. During 
ained. Finally, the behaviour 
modified form and this will be 


5 Memory & Intelligence—By J: 
Ournal of Psychology— General section— Vol. 


ie memory process ma 
th ehaviour or experience: 
ian some physiological ch 
ee ee may be distinguished. 
the interacts with its environm 
i retention phase, the modifica 
Reha ee of the organism oce 
the re-emergence phase. 


£ research of the au 
| memo 


tion is maint 
urs jna 


er-individual differ- 


thor is ‘ Can int 
entirely accounte 


The problem o 


e@ > 
nces in the retention phase of al ry processes be 
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for by differences in general intelligence plus specifics, or is it ae 
to postulate the existence of another factor influencing retention in ali 
circumstances ? ; 

Eight memory tests were devised, each one involving initial learning 
upto a constant criterian and subsequent re-learning after 30 mins. ene 
tests were applied on 80 subjects of whom 77 were N. C. O’s and O.R’s 
from a battalion, 2 were students and one a member of the staff of the 
Institute of Psychiatry. å ‘ 

It was necessary to keep the subjects occupied during the retention 
interval, in order to minimize the tendency to review the material learned. 
As a measure of intelligence was also required, the most economical 
procedure was to occupy this time interval with an intelligence tert 
Each test session was divided into 3 phases :—(1) Learning all the memory 
material to a fixed criterion. (2) Time interval, occupied by intelligence 
tests (The Wechsler tests were used). (3) Testing the amount retained. 

Four methods were used to assess the various stages of the memory 
process. 'They are (1) Learning score (2) Retained items (8) Saving score 
(4) Immediate memory. 

G factor was obtained b 
the Wechsler sub-tests. 

A factor analysis of all the correl 
than ‘G’ was required to account for t 


Y an analysis of the correlations between all 


ations indicated that a factor other 


8. C. Bis 


On the Nature of Inhibition in the Cerebral Cortex—By Max Hamil- 
ton, University College, London. Psychological Review. Vol, 59, No. 1; 
January, 1952. 

Inhibition is one of the most fundamental activities of the Cerebral 
Cortex. Previously the hypothesis on the nature of inhibition was based 
on certain experiments of Pavloy which depended on the functional mosaic 
theory. The theory claimed that an 
sible for inhibition. According to the au 


drawbacks. The author Points out that under cer! ain special experimental 
conditions, conditioned reflexes aro Senzrally differential conditioned 
reflexes depending upon conditioned inhibition, A ‘ simple’ conditioned 
reflex, the euthor remarks, is not as simple as it seems because the whole , 


environment both internal and external is responsibie for conditioned 
responses. This hypothesis r li 


area in cerebral cortex was respon- 
thor this hypothesis has certain 


Nisirn RANJAN CHATTERJEE 
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tion Motive—By Wilse B. Webb. 


Responses in Absence of the Acquisi 
ew. Vol. 59, No. 1; January, 


ia University, Psychological Revi 
= E reviewing various theories of. respon: 
otive the author puts them into three sets whi 
1. Nominal theory :—According to this type of theory the responses 

on motive is elicited as an autonomous process. 
criptive and functionally 


ses in absence of acquisition 
ch are as follows :— 


D absence of the acquisiti 

he author is of the opinion that this theory is des 

useful. 

the a Trrelevant Drive theory : f 

I a is elicited by the presence of other unreduced drives. 
uced drives are restricted to a specified condition. 

8. Acquired Tendency theories :— These theories suggest that the 
responses in absence of the acquisition motive may be evoked by asso- 
ciation with an original drive. According to the author these theories are 
based upon assumptions concernivg t f the evocation ten- 


he drive of acquisition 


—In absence of tl 
These 


he acquisition © 


dency s 
of learning. 
Nısıra RANJAN CHATTERJEE 


Dynamios in Accident-Prone Behaviour—By Lawrence LeShan. 
Psychiatry. Vol, 15, No. 1, Feb., 1952. 

Two classes of studies dealing with accident-pro 
briefly reviewed, (1) Those that explore the existence an 
accident-prone behaviours and (2) those that describe the 


Accident-prone persons in accident producing situation and in 
tures of the behaviour 


neness have been 
d consistency of 
behaviour of 
their general 
of accident- 


life. While more or less consistent pie ae 
prone persons are obtained from the second class of studies men io 
in the first class of studies. The 


b was carried on by 


above, there is divergence of views 
ve device. 


Present paper gives an account of an @ 
the author on 59 accident-pron® persons b 
The Projective Test that was used is known Warthi 
This comparatively little known test is 4 
questions centre around various like areas such as 
health, employment and so 0n: The test ae meet mies Analyses of 
Used both clinically and industrially with mar ine ; 

the test reveal ae similar eg accident prone the 


pattern among bei The 
. oS; 
accident-prones have only superficial ties with other E i. slick: eo 
S a 
are social isolates for all their wide eire ey 


le of acquaintances; 
i a 

very much preoccupied with their health, physiques ete. ae T 
Sense of failure that they have not achieved 88 high a position one 
io system rather than socially agreed on va peoi T r the future is 

ae to nearly all authority figures and their planing or th 
a 

Ways poor and errotic. 


21-. 1820P 


xperiment tha oar 
y means of a projecti 


ng 


d has been 
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Deeper analysis reveals that there ar 
to be the primary determinants behind th 
the accident-prones ; 
trends are very stron 


e two basic patterns which seem 
e self-destructive behaviours of 
First, oral tendencies particularly oral aggressive 


g in these people; Second, their solution of the 
cedipal problem was a poor one and its 


role in the motivation of the person. 
All the character traits of accide 
to have their origin in these basic pa 


traces continue to play a major 


nt-prones mentioned above are shown 
tterns. 
K. MAJUMDER 


On the Psychoanalytic Theory of Instincts—By T. S. Szasz (The 
Psychoanalytic Quarterly, Vol. 21, No. 1, 1952). 
Psychoanalysts differ among t 


hemselves regarding their views on the 
problem of instincts. Freud? 


8 theory of the death iustinct seemed to have 
been influenced by the biological theories current at that time. These 
theories were largely based on the second law of thermodynamics which 
applies only to closed systems. Since the phenomena of life can occur 


only in open systems, the Principle of entropy is not applicable in these 
circumstances, 


The author su 


ggests the unitary theory of instinct. According to this 
theory there is 


a single ‘primary instinct ’—the life instinct—the aim of 


mental interferences with the life instinct. He 
The results of these experiments 
Proposed. Under the optimal 
tissues continued to grow inde- 

own to be potentially immortal, but there occurred no 
—no qualitative change, no differentiation, no 

is of new structures and’ functions, which is the 


» is the result of frustration of the life instinct. 
The foregoing Conception is not a new one. The same idea was expressed 


by Ferenczi as early as 1913 and Freud’s early wrilings were dominated 
by similar views. Following Beyond the Pleasure Principle, Freud changed 


his basic concepts. The observations which prompted Freud to adopt 
these views centred round masochism. 


ests that the y 


development. The genes 
essence of development 


aried phenomena of life are the results 
(disturbing) stimuli. The 
Among the factors which 
act progressively or regres- 
ystem under consideration 
That is to say, while the most 
o react regressively, primitive 


rogressive or regressive. 
a living system would re 
development of the living s 
aramount importance, 
‘anisms are most prone ț 
eact Progressively, 


Sively, the degree of 


organisms tend to ri 
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Arti 
y ee As a Possible Fastor in Personality Style: Its 
ae y a Figure Preference Test—By F. Barror aud G. S. Welsh. 
“a Psychol, Vol. 33, 2nd Half, April, 1952. 
seutiions eae P = of investigations on artistic preferences the 
ae iter ot ing oe. differences between artists and non-artists in 
Be adel heir i ikes and dislikes for the stimuli used. The stimuli 
a e ve ae ruled and froo band drawings of geometrical 
nen - on ie cards in black ink. Preferences could be classed 
ypes viz,, those for simple symmetrical figures and those for 
on these two differing aspects 
than the former. This 
tiny of the set of figures 


Sage ones. The scores 
ae that artists preferred more the latter 
ihe ee ain further confirmed by making a seru 
ion ‘ re bothr by the artists and non-artists. The factor analysis 
Ob ths a aoe of likes and dislikes in LED set of figures thus obtained.“ 
tied i their findings a scale of artistic discrimination was consti- 

g is scale revealed marked coincidence when applied to a new 
The reliability coefficient was high. 


R. G. CHATTERJEE 


group of artists and non-artists. 


on of the Visual Environments— 


Vol. LXV, No. 1. 
d location when the entire 


ma Localisation of Sound During Rotati 
y M. D. Arnoult: Amer. J. of Psy choi.» 
o Ae cis a report on the experience of soun 
ee environment is rotated. The subject is required to locate the sound 

mer three conditions, vis- (a) during an experiance of rotating to the 
right; (b) during an experience of rotating to the left and (c) during a 
Stationary position, Ten subjects participated in the experiment where 
sound stimulus consisted of a 120v buzz made by headphones. The authors 
conclusions are that a tendency exists to displace the sound in the direction 
of the experienced rotation, The latent period of rotation ranged from 5 
Seconds to 58 seconds and in general the length of the displacement is 
small. The mean frequency of eye movements during rotation varies from 


2 to 8,4 per second. 
R. G. CHATTERJEE 


f. Van Bemmelen (Brit. Jour. of 


ree Constancy of Crime—By J, 4 
inquency, Vol. II, No, 3: 1952), 

While studying French criminal statistics for the years 1826-30, 
Quetelet formulated the concept of constancy of crime. Criminologists 
and sociologists do nob agree about this concept of constancy, From 2 
Comparative study of the Scottish, Dutch and English statistics for a 
number of years, the author asserts that in every country there is a cons- 
taney of crime and that this constancy factor becomes more apparent 
when Separate groups of persons or particul are considered, 


ar bypes of erime 
Quetelet admitted the fact that changing Circu accompanied 


mstances are 
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by changing criminality. The author supports the reasonings elven. i 
Quetelet for the constancy of the crime rate, He feels that miany oe 
nologists, e.g., Bonger, have recognised the importance of sages A 
economic factors but have failed to give due importance to the psyc ra 
logical factors in the causation of crime as a mass phenomena. He E 
cludes that Quetelet’s Jaw of individual variations largely accounts for the 
constancy of crime. 


A. DATTA 


Odysseus, the Return of the Primal Father—By Joel Friedman and 
Sylvia Gassel. (Psychoanaly tical Quarterly Vol. XXI, No. 2, 1952.) 

The authors of the article have attempted to reconstruct from the . 
stories of Greek mythology the schema of the community’s unconscious 
attitude as revealed through the motivations of the heroes. In the myth 
of the Orestes they have shown that the heroes expressed the conmunity’s 
repressed attitude towards the parents and the sense of guilt arising out 
of it. In this story Orestes killed his mother and her lover Aegisthes, 
the murderer of his father, The story of Odysseus represents the return 
of the primal father and the story of Oedipus, according to them, repres- 
ents, the killing of the primal father by the sons. Tf the stories are to 
be arranged 


society then the legend of Oedipus should come first and the story of 


next. In the beginni ng the primal horde existed with 
under the dominance of revengeful father. 
and he was killed. Next one 
of guilt and establishment of t 


a sense of security 
His sons revolted against him 
of the sons succeeded the father and sense 
aboo followed, This stage was represented 
by the story of Oedipus. In the third stage the taboo was partially lifted 


by the faithless mother aud this was represented in the Orestes story in 
which Aegisthus killed Ag 


egisthus represented the revol- 
ting son like Oedipus who had actually killed hig father. Telemachus son 


of Odysseus like Orestes was devoted to his father and wanted his father 
should come back and punish the wrong doers. In the fourth stage the 
ather was accepted in the place of the father and 


Odysseus’s return and his being accepted by the family represent this stage. 


N. N. CHATTERJI 


Morale—By ©. ©. Browne, Wayne 


ational Bank of Detroit. Journal of 
Applied Psychology, Vol. 36, No, 2, April, 1952, 


In estimation and communication of responsibility, authority, and 


Supervisory levels of female employees 


102] ABSTRACT 
oS 165 


in an - utili 

developed - aoa <i authors applied the R, A, and D scales 
Scores were al PHA hart! and Haris’ morale scale. Disparity 
individuals ae po which represented the differences between the 
supervisors oe ie of R, A & D for herself and the estimates of her 
Sapa seg assistants. The three supervisory levels as designed by 
functioned in ae a Band G; where A the inaer level of the three 
salt iG endin capacity to devel B, level B supervised level c 
study. Tb supërvisedia nonme E a level in included in the authors’ 
58 cb ie ipl of cases studied by the authors were 8 of level A, 
Reeulis ee B, 66 of level C and thus the total number of cases was 100. 
re i ained by the authors showed amongst other things that 
EREA estinyatsd their responsibility, authority and delegation of 
i he relation to their position in the company. Those nearer to 
al a of the organisation had higher scores on ail variables. 
the a ility and authority were not estimated to be equal. Most of 
The ri OYSEE believed that their responsibility exceeded their authority. 
acts + ad scores gave evidence of incomplete or unsatisfactory com- 
Sul ation. Morale scores were found to be positively related to the 
a on of supervisors, In the inner levels those who estimated respon- 

ility and authority higher, tended to have lower morale scores. 
Nisiru RANJAN CHATTERJEE 


on Program »—By Ray B; 


‘Phe Role of Tests in the Medical selecti: 
plied Psychology, Vol. 36, 


Ralph and Calvin W. Taylor. Journal of Ap 
No. 2, April, 1952. 

To select the right indivi 
number of applicants is a di 
that in America the Medica 
time and effort over this problem 


Selection. Gf these test; the Medica 
General Aptitude Test Battery (GATB) aod Modern Society test are 


famous. Studying various aspects of these tests statistically the authors 
remark that many of the subtests in MCAT had shown little evidence of 
being valid as predictors of medical academic success. More over the 
MCAT takes a long perid for its application to the subject. It may be 
Possible that some of the subtests lke Modern Society are valid for 
some desirable purpose other than prediction of medieal academic success. 
A reduced battery yielding four aptitude scores of GATB (namely Intelli. 
gence, Verbal, Numerical, Spatial) can be administered in less than 
(1/7) the time taken by MCAT. More ovet it was found that a multiple 
Correlation of .56 was obtained between ihe GATB and the reduced 
battery against the five qearter criterion. A higher multiple correlation 
Of 26: was obtamed for the, four aptitude battery against four criteria. 


al profession from a large 


The author pointed out 
considerable 


dual far the medic 
fiicult problem. 


1 Selection Committees spent 


and constructed several tests for 
| College Admissivn Tests (MCAT), 
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The above results of four aptitude-combination competed favourably 
with the MCAT both in predictive value and the time of appiication of 
the tests. The authors’ view is that the premedical science grade point 
average was the best predictor of Medical success and so played an 
important role in medical selection programmes, The recent index of 
general ability scores has been dropped, leaving oniy the MCAT profile— 
Verbal ability, Quantitative ability, Modern Society and Science. ‘fhe 
Modern Society Test is the subtest in the current MCAT which measures 
other factors which are well defined criteria of medical success. Further 
investigation is needed in order to have sign‘ficant scholastic predictive 
value of premedical science grade point average, the four aptitude scores 
and certain subtests in MCAT, 


Nisitn RANJAN CHATTERJEE 


The symbolic significance of twins in dreams—Moris W, Brody. 
The psychoanalytical quarteriy. Vol. XYI, No. 2, 


In the present article Dr. Brody has studied certain dreams in which 
twin personalities appeared and he has tried to show that twins are a 
symbolic representation of the dreamer and his mother. He has described 
Several illustrative dreams to prove his view point. He believes that 
twins represent the Pregenital union of child with the mother. According 
to Freud a man has three inevitable relations with woiman—mother, 
the beloved who has been chosen after the mother’s pattern and finally 
the mother earth who receives hin again. Twins, according to Dr. Brody, 
represent the first and the last relation with the mother i.e. life and death. 
Foetus gets its nourishment from the mother; the mother earth gets its 
nourishment from the dead body it receives and thus twins become the 
symbol of fertility. He has tried to corroborate his view from mythology 
also. In certain cultures there is a belief that twins have got magical 
Power over rains, and they should be buried near water. As water is the 
symbol of mother these beliefs signify that the child should be brought 
in contact with the mother and this kind of rel 


fertility of soil which in turn has a close rel 
Twins in dre 


ation would inerease the 


ams represent the wishful thinking that the child by getting 


united with mother compel her to give up hostility and yield life to him. 


N. N. Cuarrerst 


ation with human fertility. - 


Hd reproduce below an extract from an article on ‘Cultural Psychiatry 
ring a world tour of Mental Hospitals’ by Dr. Henry Raphael Gold, 
M.D.. New York, published in the American Journai of Psychiatry, 
Vol. 108, No. 6, Dec, 1951. We are grateful to the author for 
kindly permitting us to reproduce the extract. 


INDIA AND KASHMIR. 


The far larger sector of mankind, India, is also sorely be set with a 


growing crop of problems. There is a shortage of nearly everything except 
congested humanity of whom there is almost 45 millions. There isa 
pressing need of millions of teachers, perhaps as many physicians. Psy- 
chiatrists therefore come in the category of luxury. Dr. R. S. Lal of the 
Agra Mental Hospital told me that there are 17 psychiatric institutions 
in the country with some 50 psychiatrists. There is also a small psycho- 
analytical society publishing 4 journal under the leadership of Dr. Bose, 
an old disciple of Freud. Actually, however, psychiatry has been prac- 


tised largely as a form of medical jurisprudeuce, being in the main con- 
cerned with questions of civil competence and certification. Dr. K. R. 
and a leader of the country’s mental 


Masani, a psychiatrist of Bombay 
hygiene movement, informed me that the Indian Institute of Psychiatry 
and Mental Hygiene, founded in 1943, has been significantly expanded to 
form the India Institute of Mental Health and Human Relations, appar- 
ently realising that the cultural this complse and psychiatric problems of 
this complex country are deeply inter-related. 
Accompanied by this hespitable collegue I visited the large mental 
hospital at Thana, about 20 miles from Bombay and not very far from 
the larger mental hospital at Poonah. The Thana Institution is much 
Over crowded, housing close to 800 patients with a bed capacity for only 
halt that many. However, sleeping on side walks is a very common sight 
in Indian cities especially since the refugee influx from Pakistan, and one 
has to pick his steps very warily walking about through the streets of 
Present-day Bombay, The above hospital occupies a middle position 


between the very advanced ps) chiatric hospital of Ranchi ia north-eastern 
centre at the observation ward of Bhowanipur in 


and the small institutions in the interior on the 
ardly more than civilian detention camps where 
are housed along with violent patients 


mostly certified by so called ‘ medical jurists ’ and magistrates. Treatment, 
if any, varies from modern convulsion therapies to Yogi exercises and 


Ayurvedic medicines of which there is a large college at the University of 
Banares. Yet I was told in the meatal hospita! of the colorful city of 


Jaipur that they average about 10% of spontaneous recoveries. 


India with a reception 
Calcutta, on one hand, 
other. These latter are h 
mental defectives and deaf mutes 
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Tucked away in the far north west of India is Srinagar, the capital 
of much disputed Kashmir. There I found a very impressive general 
state hospital of many wings with Dr. Jacoby, formerly of Berlin, as 
physician in chief. It has over 300 beds and a modern surgical amphi- 
theatre. However the ‘lunatic assylum’ housing some 50 patients is 
4 miles away and characteristically near the jail. This was not altogether 
surprising for I had been told by a member of the visiting United Nation’s 
Commission that in some parts of Kashmir (probably Ladakh, near Tibet) 
the treatment for a man bitten by a rabid dog is to get the patient drunk 
and tie him to a 25 pound chair. Far away to the south near the storied 
Taj Mahal is the Agra Mental Hospital housing 650 patients. I have been 
impressed by their unique occupational therapy methods. They are 
utilisiug the Ghandhi movement of tbe Naticnal spinning wheel. Along 
with the usual cooking and weaving activities the patients are making a 

` sort of home spun air-condition’ng screen that is very helpful in the terrific 
heat of pre- monsoon India. The life in the courtyards of most of the 
mental hospitals of the country goes on naturall 


y almost as in the squares 
of the more than half a million villages of India $ 
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BOOK REVIEW 


The P: 
es p TERR a Human Relations—By F. Baumgarten, Translated 
Race et, 1950, Published by Sir Isaag Pitman and Sons, Ltd. 


The ‘ 
present volume is substantially a literal translation of the second 


Swiss editi x 
na A incrense attention from the social scientists and the 
cn bent ma a importance of the factor of motivation in the 
Aotigatina pg) 3 eing realised, and the study of ways and means for 
Pha i A rkers to put forth their best efforts is engaging the serious 
through good F managements. Creation of barmonious atmosphere 
dike law eae relations baleen workers, supervisors and executive 
Pest level pera essential for dissolving tension and maintaining 
nR = ; producao The book gives a historical survey of the 
and ae, ale with the psychology of the workers and their supervisors 
i oe tt suggestions for solution of certain presen’ difficulties 
Pers . The book will be found helpful to the students of social 
as also to those who have to deal in practice with the problem of 


em 
Ployer-employee relation. 
S. K. B. 


by i Text-book of Psychology—By 8. Jalota, M.A., D.Phil., Published 

e author, 1952, Banaras Hindu University- 
and yet comprehensive text book of General 
achers and the students of our colleges 
ho was & brilliant student of Philoscphy 
rience for many years has given 
ur requirements. He 
» pub abl the same time 
ern psychology made 
and exposition clear. 
ature of the book. 
students. 


am want of a concise 
and fe ies been felt by the te 
and P iversities, Dr, S. Jalota w 
Us a ee and who bas teach 
Kan seii book which goes & grea” | 
he live neglected the “ philosophic b 
out of he failed to incorporate developme 
Refere aboratory studies. His style of wr 
Dr. J o to studies by Indian workers is & welcome fe 
ut ra ota has said that the book is intended for the Degree 
e post-graduate students will also find it very useful. Wes 


iting is free 
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OBITUARY, 
PROF. PARS RAM 


The sudden and untimely death of Prof. Pars Ram this year sonal 
from the Indian psychological world an able and earnest worker int : 
field of social psychology and child study. Graduating. from the TAn 
University of the undivided India, Pars Ram came to Calcutta for B. 
training in Psychology and Psycho-analysis. He obtained his M.A. degre 
of the Calcutta University in J928 and joined the staff of the Foreman 
Christian College at Lahore. There he established himself as e good 
teacher and sound research worker, After the partition of the Panjab be 
left Lahore but was soon called upon to accept the position of the Head 
of the Department of Psychology of the Bast Panjab University in Delhi 
In 1049 he was awarded a Unesco Fellowship for study of Social Sciences 
in the United States. On his return to India after six months he worked 
for a time as a Group Leader of one of the Unesco projects of Community 
Tension Study. Towards the end of 1951 he was appointed Director of the 
hewly founded Institute of Child Development at Ahmedabad, which 
position he was holding at the time of his death. In January 1952 he 


presided over the Section of Psychology and Educ 
Indian Science Congress. 


Prof, Pars Ram’s deat 
admirers, 


ational Science of the 
He was the author of many scientific papers. 
h is mourned by his many students, friends and 


S. K. Bose. 


ERRATA, 


Please read the following Table after the 17th line of Heading “Results"' in page 74 of 
Vol. 26, year 1951 of Indian Journal of Psychology. 


Mean 8S. E. 


G No. Average Nationality Pass- Dear- Cube Block Comparison of Valueof T Remarks. 


age along born cons- design average age 
truction scores between P—3.74 Significant 
29 10.21 Bhils 21.62 17.48 8.56 12.48 metropolis D—8.31 A 
(metropolis) +1.59 +1.26 +,55 +1.37 Bhils &raral C—3.45 A 
50 11.64 Bhils 15.98 6.92 6.42 2.64 Bhils B—8.95 


ar 


(rural) +.80 +.39 +.79 +.45 
8. E.=Standard Error 
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GROUP-INVOLVEMENT IN THE CAUSATION 
OF GROUP. TENSION* 


Jamuna Prasan (Ranchi) 
INTRODUCTION 


I am deeply sensible of the honour done to me in your having 
elected me President of this section. I feel much obliged to the Indian 
Science Congress Association, and particularly to my colleagues of 
this section. 

During recent investigations various causes of inter-group tension, 
Such as, psychological, social, economic, political and historical have 
been discussed. The basic ones are those which depend upon how 
We perceive and judge social situations, what we expect out of them, 
and how they affect our interests and purposes. It is well known that 
the feeling of belongingness to our own particular group combined 
with that of separateness and difference from other groups, constitutes 
a very important set of factors which determine our perception and 
Judgment of a social situation and the expectancies from it. It has 
both a positive and a negative aspect corresponding to the in-group 
and the out-group. This feeling has usually been named in a loose 
and vague manner as class consciousness. But this term is not 
expressive of the dynamism involved in the functioning of the 
Phenomenon. The feeling of an individual that because he belongs 
to a particular group, for example, a religion, a nation, a caste, a 
Province, a race, etc., he should expect advantage from his in-grouper 
tnd har tom ‘he etree ok merai 8 oranan 
on R. abe x oa t R ii A are psychological reality in the func- 
tional sen ce ae eh are common interests and outlook, 
are Brea pa 3 ae as o tsin ak and loyalty to their class, 
Bnd tre an y their feeling © i B meee 

ware of the hostility of its m 


terests to those of other classes 
z Chap. II). It may therefore be designated as the feeling of 


Stoup-involyement to emphasize its functional or motivational 


i . i a 
"portance in group relations. Phe object of this paper 1s to put 
‘ward the view that the feeling of group-inyolvement is the basic 


Presidential Ad@ress, Section of Psychology and Fducational Science, 40th Indian 


Sci : 
tence Congress, Tucknow, 1953. 
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cause of inter-group tension, and that social distance, stereotypa 
prejudice, ete. which characterise every hierarchical and competitive 
form of society, may not necessarily function and cause tension, unless 
motivated by the feeling of group-involvement. 


GRoUP-INVOLVEMENT AND E GO-INVOLVEMENT 


These two concepts would appear to be closely connected. An 
individual is judged by others from two Separate perspectives OF 
frames of reference. He is judged to hav 
solely as an individual 
or on the basis of 


: ey si: 
e certain characteristics eithe 


the characteristics of his group, especially 
if he is not sufficiently known through 


personal contact. In the 
` former case, he is not labelled o; 


. i . TEN e 
r categorised, while in the latter case, 
y > N r es 
ordinarily in terms of the eet” 
; s 

former case, other person’s judgmen 


: nse ? se 
ego-involved, while in the latter F 

P j ; ; ri 
it would make him group-involvyed. Accordingly, the structures at th 


case, the attitudes are with the e 


= K s aod 
the latter case, with the group as the centre,—socio-centric. All the 


group, with the attitudes, norms and values of 
a “me” and make for satin 
Stroup is insulted, he feels insulted. In the case 0 


the other members and the “me” are 
on and collective « 


a 


Sig 
we ”, so that when he 1 


; s : ial 
me" and ‘we? delineations in socia 
f 


But there 


phasised in this connection : 
(1) There is an 


individuality in the ego, by 
S not merely ‘* the social in man ’’, not merely 
Whatever ig interiorized in the ego may not 
in the intimate anq personal sense. It may 
0's own goal as an external imposition. Tewin 
a distinction jn connection with group-goal- 

’s own goal and group goal, and found, OP 
the basis of experiments, that although both the goals are interiorized 
in the ego, a clash between the two may, and, does ocenr. This 


on the basis of his personal merits and demerits}, 
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envisages the probability that in some situations at least, the indivi- 
duals may be able to transcend his narrow group norm, show his 
independence of spirit, form his own unprejudiced judgments and even 
revolt against his own group. 

(2) But in group-involvement, the core of individuality in the ego 
has ceased to function, the self is overwhelmed by the collective image 
of his own group, and the possibility of disagreeing with his fellows 
does not exist. In short, the ego-involved individual still retains his 
Capacity to make impartial judgments, while the group-involved person 
does not. 


SOCIALISATION 


Group-involvement is an attitude and frame of reference towards 
one's own group and also out-groups. It is acquired under the process 
of Socialisation, which takes place in a person’s own socio-cultural 
&roup. Now, if a group is completely homogeneous, having no sub- 
cultural areas, nor differentiated sub-groups, there is no inter-group 
tension or hostility, even though there may be inter-personal hostilities 
pean it. Again, if two such groups live in their respective territories 
Without communication with each other, and in isolation, no inter- 
Soup relation or tension is possible. But the moment they comen 
Contact, or when they get differentiated into sub-groups, the possibility 
of tension arises. The primary condition of tension lies in the context 
or inter-communication and inter-action, specially when both are 
a aalved competitively in the same situation. The crux of the iok 
Westion is as to how the pattern of inter-communication and inter- 
ron develops between the groups. But since a group in modern 
times does not live an isolated life, but in a larger field of multiple 


Soye within a nation (or one nation in an international field), some 


p tan for group inter-relationship must structurise for inter-group 
structurisation 1s 


“djustments. A standard of reference for such | 
“quired. ‘The ‘social distance and stereotypes prevailing in the group 
Provide the standard. At the root, however, is the group’s own image 
F: itself which, as recent researches have shown, is invariably self- 
nen tering, The researches of W. Buchanan (2 p. 522) on stereotypes 

Veal that there is a universal tendency to appropriate the comple- 
Sntary adjectives for one’s own countrymen.”’ Studies of social 
panes scale in America have shown that if another nation matches 

e self-image, it is held at the top of the scale. That is Loy the 

Mericang accept the Canadians and the English to be more intimate 
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to them than every other nation. To the extent feat an pa 
matches, or does not match, the collective self-image, it is ne j a 
good and friendly or bad and hostile. Inter-group relations “ae p. 
generally in the context of à dichotomous pattern of such a 5 E 
they ° relations. The flattering self-image of one’s nen group a F 
“ similars ” are good and give protection and security. But a 
of out-groops are indifferent, or bad, and cer anit a ihren k 
security. . It appears that this sort of social thinking and m 
follow along clear-out concepts so that groups are regarded as i 3 
good and friendly or bad and hostile. All goodness and friendliness a 
drafted away by the collective self-image of the in-group and a 
similars, while badness and hostility remain the characteristics of the 
dissimilar groups. 


Socran PERCEPTION 


The question of 


ner eet ' tally on 
inter-group relation is based fundamentally 
how we see others and 


how others see us. This is the question of 
social perception in inter-group situations. 

personal, in which at least two persons of 
groups inter-act. 
v 


Social perception is inter- 
the same, or of different 
This at once shows the importance of two things, 
iz., (1) communication between the two, (2) expectancies of each 
about the other’s reactions. The roles of these two processes in social 
relations have been rather neglected, and require to be fully explored. 
I shall have to say something presently about these two. 

Taking the instance of an out-grouper as the other party in nal 
social situation, the perception of him would naturally take place ee 
terms of the social norms or frames of reference acquired in one» 
own socio-cultural group. Recent cross-cultural studies carried On 
intensively by anthropologists have shown that as a result aS 
socialization, individuals are ‘ prepared ’ to perceive, expect and think 


m ways determined by their respective social norms and value 


Experimental studies carried on by psychologists during recent years 
conclusively g that attitudes and frames of gies 
al culture patterns of different groups ave 
ide individuals with common and ‘‘ shared ”’ oe 
udging things and persons. The first thing whic? 
o happen in this kind of inter-personal contact 1 


that the out-grouper must be categorised in terms of the social norms 
of the perceiver. As a matter of fact, 


to categorise the other. 


agree in showin 
congruent with the differenti 
developed, and prov 
for perceiving and j 
therefore appears t 


in hi in 
each would proceed in his m! 7 
A o 

In a heterogeneous society composed 
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multiple sub-groups, particularly in a cast-ridden society like ours, 
this is bound to happen. With categorisation, the door is opened for 
stereotypes, prejudices, feelings of dominance or submissiveness, etc. 
w enter and influence the process of perception. Often mere naming 
of persons is sufficient to categorise them. Proper names in India are 
indicative of castes. Razran’s experiments on `t Ethnic Dislikes and 
Stereotypes,” reported by Otto Klineberg (5, P- 507), demonstrate how 
social norms, such as stereotypes, affect perceptions. A number of 
photographs of girls was shown to a group of college students who were 
asked to rank them for beauty, intelligence, character, etc. Twe 
months later the subjects were shown the same photographs with 
vi ie Italian and Irish surnames, etc. added to the photographs. 

he addition of the surnames now changed their previous ranking in 
terms of the stereotypes associated with these ethnic groups. This 
shows that categorisation by naming had definitely affected the 
Perceptions of the subjects. Their perceptions changed from seeing 
Individual characteristics to seeing group characteristics. 

The prejudiced person is somehow incapable of discrimination, 
because he always categorizes the out-grouper. His frame of 
reference makes him selectively inattentive to individual characteristics. 
egligent observation, but the 
Allport refers to Seelman’s 
individual Negro 


Selective inattention is not oversight or ni 
result of the functioning of prejudice. 
Study which “ shows how peoples ’ power to recognize 
faces varies inversely with their anti-Negro prejudice ” (L, p- 10). 

It seems therefore that impartiality in perceiving, judging, 
expecting, ete. in complete freedom pre-determination by social norms 
and entirely on basis of individual and objective characteristics of a 
gaot, is illusory in psychology- This of course, does not mean that 
le is incapable of judging anyone rightly and disinterestedly. 
Te can do so provided he can control his own eg and group involve- 
ments, and delay his judgments and expectancies until the relevant 


facts are available. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


It was just hinted above that social perception depends upon 


communication., Newcomb has suggested that “ Social psychological 
Problems must be attacked in terms of communicative processes.” 

> P. 42). We will discuss communication between members of 
OPposeq or different groups, aS distinguished from communication 


with; s s 
thin a group. Tnter-personal contact leads to a kind of communica- 
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tion which initially takes place under the influence of the dee 
attitudes with which each approaches the other. Each party a 
stereotypes and autistic group norms in regard to the other. ee 
inter-communication has therefore to be assumed to proceed. m. A 
context. Newcomb writes, “ One important aspect of x er 
communication has to do with the effects upon members of one ae 
of their perception of the behaviour of members of another ey 
With rare exceptions, every individual perceives the behaviour bo a 
out-group member in terms of his own group’s “ a 
(8, pp. 41. 49). In other words, out-grouper’s behaviour i ms ‘ 
perceived in terms of what he has learned about the charnoterisi at 
the out-grouper. But, it should be added that the contact ae : 
good opportunity for mutual check-up of their stereotypes preju: A 
and reduction, of inter-personal social distance. But recent Esper 
mental findings on the result of personal contact between foreigners 
show that in the majority of cases, thoug 


h not in all, new experience 
and personal contact even if satisf 


ying are not adequate to remove or 
even reduce prejudices. When G. W. Allport writes "I T 
prejudice when the Oxford student remarked that he despised al 
Americans but had never met one that he did not like,’ (1, p. 6). It 
showed that inspite of satisfying contact, prejudices remained 
unaffected. The subjective, group-involved attitudes and frames of 
reference are so strong and obstinate that unless they are initially 
relaxed, new contact fails to reduce them. 
One of the most common causes of misunderstanding is a literal 
lack of understanding of the meanings of propositions communicated 
by one to the other. The communicative process has to do, to quote 


Newcomb again, “ with the perceived overlap between the com- 
municating individuals. That is, what is expressed | 


others, and what is received by each from th 
a function of what is perceived by each t 
perception.” (8, p. 47). 


by each to the 
e others, is (hypothetically) 
o be the area of shared 
But the sharing of perceptions becomes 
difficult if each party approaches the other with his respective group 
autisms. Tt is really very surprising to see the difference between 
what you actually say, and what has been recorded by listeners and 
members of an audience. And when it comes to reporting some more 
distortions take place. Experimental research is required to settle how 


far pre-dispositions stereotypes and similar other autisms, which make 
a person “‘ insular ” to his own group, are responsible for misunder- 
standi 8. Basie research in the psychology of communication 18 
ese required, not only for the study of social psychological 
problems in general but also of tensions in particular. A host of 
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problems exists. For instance, take the question of accuracy of com- 
munication in respect of situations where only “ things ’’ are 
concerned, and compare it with those where persons, specially of a 
hostile group, are concerned. ‘The comparative measurement in the 
two cases will very probably show that accuracy in communication 
about persons will be less than about things and physical events. 

One thing is worthy of note where persons ‘of different groups 
face one another in a communicative situation. Open expression of 
prejudice may be inhibited. G. W. Allport mentions the researches ` 
of Robinson and Rhode who found that interviewers who appeared to be 
Jews, or introduced themselves with Jewish names “ obtained ” far 
less open expression of antisemitism than did interviewers who seemed 
to the respondents to be non-Jewish ” (1, p- 18). It is difficult to be 
sure whether in such contact situations, the participants react intra- 
mentally to their prejudices as anti-social or undesirable. At least, 
they do not like to be disagreeable. In any case, the possibility of 
dissolving stereotypes and prejudices through increased inter-group 
Contact should be experimentally explored more systematically than 
ever before, 


EXPECTANCY 


expectancy 


Just as communication determines social perception, 
r definite 


also does the same, and structurises the situation in furthe 
ways. Expectation of what the out-grouper may. be going to do is 
bound to influence my own perception of him. Expectancies are 
usually integrated into group attitudes in ways congruent with the 
attitudes. As a consequence, my expectancy of his behaviour would 
be influenced by the stereotypes and prejudices which I have learned 
to attribute to his group. Thus he would be perceived and judged to 
lave no independent personality traits and qualifications except those 
Which follow from the characteristics of his group. My opinion of 
him and my expectations about him would be the same as are held 
Y the rest of my in-group members. It seems as though in such a 
Social situation, it is not that one individual being confronts another 
dividual being, but their respective group-images. Such expectan- 
“les of the behaviour of the out-group implies, therefore, my own 
Mvolvement with my group. Pxpectancies dictated under such group 


ag east, 


i : i 
Avolvement feelings may thereby cause misunderstanding, or 
a 2 7 , bY) Ea ra 

ck of proper understanding, of the other fellow’s attitudes, 


© suspic; F. 
Uspicious of him. 
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Expectancies of the behaviour of out-groupers are also generally 
manipulated and channelised by various agencies within the in-group. 
They suggest the requisite frames of reference. If the frame of 
reference makes you perceive an out sider as undesirable or hostile, you 
would expect him to behave in undesirable and hostile ways. As 
mentioned above, a well-defined frame of reference for perception 
makes a person autonomously integrate with it such expectancies as 
are congruent with the frame of reference. Action may then be left to 
follow upon the expectancies. Therefore one of the methods of 
publicity, propaganda, and leadership suggestion ete. is just to define 
or change people’s frame of reference about situations, persons, og 
groups, and leave it to the people to develop appropriate expectancies 
and behaviour. 


SOME IMPORTANT THEORIES OF INTER-GROUP TENSION 


We have now seen that social perceptions in inter-group 
situations are usually determined by the group autisms of each pat 
ticipant so that neither the one nor the other is capable of under- 
standing each other in a way that two in-groupers know and 


understand each other. In a hierarchical and competitive society, with 
many different sub 


-group such as castes, religious groups, social classes 
ete. 


, Scales of social distance, streotypes and prejudice inevitably exist, 
and determine perceptions and expectancies. They undoubtedly 
provide the background for inter-group tension. But such tension 
need not actually arise mearly because they exist. The stereotypes and 
prejudices etc. may be just mearly sociocultural or traditional patterns 
of conformity. Indeed with most people they are so, with the 
exception of certain types of character structure or presonality such as 
the authoritarian, the conservative, the deeply insecure and anxious 
etc. If they are regarded as sheer conformity patterns, they do aa; 
possess any motivational or functional significance. They may» 
however, acquire motivational power under conditions of group- 
involvement. But there are a number of approaches to the problem a 
group tension. It will be useful to survey them as briefly as possible. 

Broadly speaking, there are three such approaches : (1) The 
psychodynamic approach of which psychiatrists and  abnormé 
psychologists are the chief exponents. The fundamental stand ae 
take is that intra-psychic and repressed aggression produces tension i 
the individual, and that this tension is projected or displaced upon ont- 


r eoty d ; give 
groups. Stereotypes, prejudice ete. are regarded as socially permissi” 


this 
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channels for the discharge of such repressed aggression. These patterns 
would thus seem to possess motivational power from the very outset. It 
is further assumed that every individual for the sake of his own internal 
peace of mind, and relief from anxiety and insecurity, must discharge 
his aggression along the lines of stereotypes and prejudices etc. upon 
the out-group as a whole. Group tension would therefore be a sort 
of collection of individual tensions. This is however, an extreme view. 
Eysenck warns against the insistance on unconscious motivation, and 
about the nature and derivation of aggression on the basis of the 
< extremely subjective interpretations given by a number of psycho- 
analysis of the dream, free association and other productions of their 
patients, who cannot by any stretch of the imagination be called a 
Tepresentative sample of the normal adult population (7. p: 50). He 
also observes that “the tendency in social psychology to look for 
unconscious processes and rationalisations in relation to all social 
thinking is open to criticism.” (T. p. 64.) 

The psycho-dynamic view necessarily requires sc: 
out-grouper. Gravadsi writing on the “ Limitations of the Scapegoat - 
Theory of Prejudice ” (10-43) and Lindzey in his “ Experimental 
Examination of the Scapegoat Theory » (same journal 1950, 42), have 
shown that the theory of displacement is not adequate to serve as an 
explanation of prejudice. Further, it is not very clear how the passage 
from individual tensions to group tensions is effected. The only 
answer to this question is the analogy of the steamboiler containing 
various channels, or safety-valves for the escape of steam power. Tt 
‘S undoubtedly true that repeated frustration and accumulated 
Aggression would produce changes in personality structures, making 
he Person irritable, unstable, anxiety-ridden and authoritarian. But 
does not answer the question how each and every individual of a 
group develops the same personality type. Further, the theory of 
*ccumulated aggression with the necessity for its displacement to ont 
Stoupers is, in effect, hardly different from the theory of an original 
instinct of aggression, and is full of dangerous cons? 


for outlet and the justification, and rationalisation of such a need. 


Di Z 5, 
mally, sociologists rightly criticize such a purely psy chological and 
personal theory of inter-group tension as containing the danger of 


Psychologism ” because it ignores the importance of social realities 
ag t For instance, it is well-known 


Reference may be made to & 


apegoating the 


quences of the need 


Situations in causing the tension. 


l . 
aa Stereotypes change with situations. may $ 
pba of ~ studies reported by Otto Klineberg in his paper on 


» (5. p. 509.) Shrieke’s study of the 


Stereotypes ”’- ; ° : 
Mese in California shows that when the Chinese were m grea 


21842 P_LIv. 


: ational 
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demand for certain types of occupation into California, they e 
described as thrifty, sober, law-abiding in-offensive etc. But “ 
the economic situation had so changed that other groups were bee 
into competition with the Chinese, the Stereotyp about baggheri 
changed to clannish, criminal, debased and senile. cae M 
study showed that the American stereotypes regarding the s a 
and the Germans changed from favourable fo unfavourable with A 
outbreak of world war II. G. W. Allport makes the observation tha 
“ when the Russians were allies of the Americans in war-time, gi 
were readily perceived as courageous, cheerful, progressive and pee 
loving people. When in the post-war period circumstances had shi 


st le- 
the image became one of a cruel, oppressed, atheistic and doub 
dealing folk.” (3. p. 62). : 


2. The social-psychological approach pioneered by Sherif and 
Cantril: Group tension is due to th 
group and those of another. 
acquired just as a, person ac 


ne clash between the norms of e 
Group prejudice as a social norm E 
quires his identifications, values, e 
loyalties. “In order to be a good member of the group ”’ TAN 
Sherif, ‘‘ he has to share these prejudices as well as other values of es 
group ,—positive and negative.” (9, p. 340.) It is an aspect of a 
ego development through family influence and other social pressures- 
In course of time such social influences are forgotten and the ee 
become completely interiorised in the ego as part of the constellation E 
attitudes of which the ego is composed. The norms are no longe” 
merely of the group, —they have become his own, The social distance 
prevailing in the structure of a group may, therefore, be expressed as 
ego-distance. The Motivational power of ‘the prejudice is, draw? 
directly from ego attitudes. It is unnecessary to assume repressed 


aggression in the individual and its displacement to be at the root of 
prejudice, 


This approach appears to be more ac 
psycho-dynamie one. It takes full account o 


origin of prejudice. But it seems to leave no 
to exercise his individuality 


ceptable than the purely 
f the social aspects of ts 
margin for the individua 
independently of the social norms He bas 
go is made almost completely a version of the group;— 


con, 
duet fall victims to the prejudices they 
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C ree 
- aah med norms acquired by him. The motivational aspect 
ram er weak; and insufliciently defined. 
a a. approach may be said to be that of G. W. Allport, 
Pe him in Piss pel sion ani social approaches, as presented 
o enea ri oe oi "5 The Rôle of Expectancy ’’ in the 
Meteorial and eae ee That Cause Wars.” 2 He insists that both 
Fille tonora _ ixekors are involved in group tension, and it is 
ae 4 e w vs is the basic. He says that so far as ‘‘ immediate ”’ 
Pee Ta o psycho-dynamic factors are important, and 
UAA beset ie causation the social, historical and economic influences 
talken EA a often decisive. n this view the.motivation is 
the na aaa psycho-dynamic factors, and it is linked-up with 
Process of ma oie norms, stereotypes; prejudices, ete. by the 
P oit aeia ing through traditions, symbols, and ane RUE 
J plies datea eaders ete. Accordingly his view of prejudice is that 
s categorisation, displacement and rationalisation. 
aggre ae is comprehensive. I have only one remark to 
ant een ng to his view, inter-group antagonism would be more 
social ne a of individual psycho-dynamic factors ipon a matter of 
Kdiidua a because the source of the motivation is held te be 
individual Pe a He, therefore, writes of channelising of 
atred upon substitute objects. This would naturally imply 
for the relief of inner 


that ster 
stereotypes, prejudices etc. provide outlets 
quite likely that 


$ : 
i die. and insecurity. Th “ae; however, — 
some ina atred etc., may still leave to the individual a margın for 
1 lila of outlook, icon Allport does not deny tw 
their es in account of their uniqueness. Many individuals feel, in 
some cae moments, that prejudice is irrational and unjustifiable — 
Eie a even condemn it openly- Provincialism casteism, com- 
These oe ete., have been repeatedly condemned from the platform. 
ings imply that some independence and critical power of 


appre; 
Ppraisement are still left. But when the same persons in their actual 
- condemn, then “ something ° 


lag F 
1 : > ó é ; 
appened in their minds,—independence of judgment has been 


Ost : š 
So and some other frame of reference has come into operation. Our 
View is that this ‘ something ° is involvement with their group that 


as no : 3 
W come into activate their prejudices- 


CAUSATION OF INTER-GROUP TENSION 


aken here the established scales of social 


Accordi A 
ccording to the view t 
other group norms are patterns of 


dist 
ane “ieee re 
e, prejudice and similar 
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conformity behaviour. They do not possess motivational rs o 
the outset. As already pointed out, sthey are unavoida i E 
hierarchical society consisting of various sub-groups and =g A 
a competitive pattern. Normally and in everyday sai! fe 
not seem to function except as inducements for avoiding certain c ad 
or groups. They are not a sort of standing, sanitation: to B 
hostility against out-groups. There is a large difference in degree a 
mere avoidance to antagonism and hostility. Intergroup tanion a 
the sense of active conflict cannot therefore be regarded as the saan 
merely of the categorization of the out-grouper through the esiak ae 
scales of social distance, stereotypes, prejudices and similar ae. 
group norms. Some additional factors must be assumed to Ann E 
in intensifying the avoidant attitude into well-defined tension 
hostility. i i 
Now it is through the medium of competitive and ee 
situation that «the new factor of group involvement comes in. an 
social-psychological significance of such competitive situations ai 
in the fact that two groups more or less directly concerned pe 
situation, now align themselves in definitely conflicting camps. ke, 
group's feeling is intensified with the perception that the other 18 A 
rival, and the expectancy that its behaviour will frustrate its interes 
and purposes. Their respective social perceptions of each other Bos 
now changed as for instance of the Chinese in California in Shriek’s 
study quoted above which demonstrated that with economic a 
in the situation they came to be regarded as criminal, debased as 
servile. The ingroup members develop a positive attitude of close! 
and cohesiveness among themselyes, along 
defined antagonism against the competing out-group- 
d by an observation made by Sherif in his “ Experi- 
of Inter-group Relations.” He says, “ In brief, the 
Consequences of the inter-group relations in competitive situations and 
in frustrating situations which members of one group perceive as 
coming from the other group were: (i) to solidify the in-grouP 
belongingness and solidarity, to enhance in-group democracy and to 


: i 5 oe ` {-oroup 
strengthen In-group friendships: (ii) to generate and Increase out-group 
hostility, to produce derogatory 
standardising of negative 


mental Study 


name-calling which came close to 
stereotypes in relation to the out-group ees 
(8, p. 420). Even if groups as such are no 
mpetition, but only individual members, ie 
» because the members carry the collectivé 
r respective groups, and are expected to cause 
A remark made by G. W. Allport reporting 


rudiments of prejudice), 
directly involved in the co 
same thing would happen 
images and norms of thei 
the same frustrations. 
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some important findings of sociologists, is also relevant to our purpose. 
He says, “ Even a differentiated society does not generate acute inter- 
group hostility unless there is possible up-ward mobility within the 
social structure. The more numerous the members in an upwardly 
mobile minority group, the greater the prejudice against them ”’ 
(1, p. 20). Prejudice shoots up against upwardly mobile minority 
groups obviously because of the group-involvement feelings of the rival 
groups released by the competitiveness involved in upward social 
mobility of those minority groups which stand low in the social and 
economic structure. In such a state of affairs the irrationality of 
Prejudice becomes more evident due to the group-involvement feeling 
-that the out-group is definitely harmful and hostile. Instead of 
assuming that accumulated and repressed aggression, with its displace- 
ment explains the irrationality of prejudice (Dollard) we may assume, 
on social psychological grounds, that group involvement is responsible 
for the same. 

Newcomb’s Bennington study as reported by Sherif ° may also 
be referred to in support of the importance of group-involvement. One 
of his important findings is that information about, contact with, and 
the new experience of, the outgrouper are not sufficient to change 
brejudiced attitude because there is a strong linkage between belong- 
gness with one’s group and the acceptance of the group’s attitudes 
and values. New knowledge and experience can function only when 
they are linked up with the acceptance of some new group oe the 
reference group. The acquisition of a new attitude is a function of 
relating oneself positively to some new group, and at the same time 
vi relating oneself negatively to the group which inculcates the old 
Stereotypes and prejudices. 


CoNCLUSION : 


7 To conclude, the concept of group-involvement has been Ree 
M a tentative form for what it is worth. Its validity as an explanatory 
Principle of social conflicts would depend upon experimental exploration 


aud field observation. For instance, persons may he: thested. tor their 


; group- 

i Stoups. If a positive co-relation can be found maa r 
solvement and group prejudices, the concept Zomi i F ae 
'8Nificance as an explanatory principle. Tt is my belief that 1t the 
“tional field, i.c., to new and wider reference groups, a great many 
tang A ie vincial involvements 
; ; provincial inv G 

Sai group-involvement, such as caste and p 
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is widened from its narrow concentration to more broad based identifi- 
cation with the nation as a whole, and from the national to the inter- 
national field, i.e., to new and wider reference groups—a great, many 
prejudices would either be resolved, or prevented from see 
Consequently group tension would also be either reduced or preven 
from causing actual social conflicts. 
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next a ee in the United States! Why be parochial? In the 
sikh ay 30 years Indian sociology will be a factor to be reckoned 
- But... today America is the country of social science. 
of t ° ontributing to the health and vigour 
Pe social sciences in all countries. Current Indian research an 
Die ogy is often patterned on the American style. But we predict 
an be Tndian sociology comes of age it will find its own genius and 
in Tn x velop its own emphases. This we believe to be true of sociology 
ia and also of the other social sciencės in this country as well. 


American research today is ¢ 


ian oe we concentrate on American sociology. Tt is necessary, 
define efine the term sociology. The science of sociology we shall 
a the science that deals with the processes and products of 
Ene aoe It is, then, the study of the human society. Or, 
Gidain le definition of one of America’s pioneers in this field, Franklin 
ü Bike as he put it in a book published twenty pE ago, 
ee Wie ogy is the study of the behaviour of human beings with, to, and 
Activitie another, and of the resulting arrangement of relationships and 
beings s which we call human society.’’ This behaviour of human 
i with, to, and for one another, and the resulting arrangements, 
what another American, E. A. Ross, earlier termed the social 
Processes and products. 3 
The term sociology is less than one hundred years old, and the 
American Sociological Society was founded only in 1906. Yet by 1950, 
there were well over five thousand courses in sociology offered in the 
Colleges and universities of the United States. Many American 
departments offer courses not only in general sociology but in social 
Organization, social theory, urban sociology, rural sociology, sociology 
of labour, of knowledge, of religion, of language, and so on. ie 
This pranching out into an infinity of specializations is a 


development of the last few years. Each year in fact seems to bring 
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its new ones. Odum, in the book he has just published, american 
Sociology, quotes the staggering number of 4,594 specialisms which 
for convenience (!) are put into 409 categories. The first ten categories, 
in order of size, are : social psychology, social theory, demography aad 
population, criminology and penology, marriage, rural sociology, 
family, race relations, urban sociology, industrial sociology. These 
figures include, of course, a good many topics which are post-graduate 
theses. But even the more modest number of projects reported by the 
mature members of the American Sociological Society in 1950 comes to 
859—of which ninety-eight are in social psychology, over seventy each 
in racial and ethnic relations, marriage and the family, and industrial 
sociology, and sixty-eight in the fast rising field ‘‘ World Areas.’ 


Such a statistical report mi 


ght itself almost pass for research, 
considering the present-day 


emphasis on statistics and surveys. But 
the status of sociology in America should hardly be judged by statistics 
alone. The quality of the work 
the quantity. 


Already teachers are trying to put a stop to this fragmentation 
of sociology, Leading American sociologists, influenced by the 
“ General Education ” movement which swept the country in the 
last few years, have come to realize the dangers of their advanced 
students knowing more and more about less and less. In 1946 
Harvard University led the way in creating a Department of Social 
Relations, and there are now in this department representatives of the 
fields of sociology, cultural anthropology, social psychology, and clinical 
psychiatry. A candidate for the PhD! degree at Harvard will today 
have a little more than the purely specialist knowledge of more 
conventional topics of sociology. Many other universities are 
attempting to follow Harvard’s lead in this matter, 


: : 3 n 
done is much more important tha 


Sociology, of course, 


just like physics or zoology, must have its 
detailed topics to be 


studied and analyzed. One cannot study 
“ Society ” in the abstract; there have to be investigations on specific 
aspects of city life or of family tensions or group dynamics, and so 0- 
Modern sociology has its laboratory in society. and the sociologist must 
concern himself with small details. But the danger today is pie 
too many investigators of the phenomena of society are concentrating 
to such an extent on minutiae that their science is not developing ® 
unifving body of Principles and a methodology that can be used by all 
sociologists. Perhaps a broader training, and in more subject matters: 
will help this situation. Tn any case, it is essential that more workers 
devote themselves to the cultivation of general sociology. 
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SOME SPECIFIC RESEARCH FIELDS 


When we come to choose some specific research fields for 
examination, we have to be careful which to select. We shall describe 
briefly some of the current research in industrial relations and in race 
relations. Both these fields will illustrate some characteristic 
Problems, and both involve phenomena which are of more than purely 
local importance. 

Elton Mayo, a British-American scientist, made the labour- 
relations type of investigation well known by his studies at the 
Hawthorne plant of the Western Electrice Company in America. 
Since his volumes on the ‘‘ Social Problems ’’ and “The Human 
Problems of an Industrial Civilization,’’ Mayo’s successors at Harvard 
and followers in a number of universities have concentrated on this 
field of industrial relations. Even Mayo, of course, was not the 
Pioneer in this area; but he showed how informal groups developed in 
his factory, in Hawthorne, and how these often set goals of their own 
Which opposed the formal goals of management. The evidence as to 

le importance of informal groups in encouraging or in restraining 


lidar ; ; 
ndustrial output is today conclusive. 

Many of the studies going on now in industrial relations are 
Sponsored by business concerns with gigantic financial resources behind 
X ; . . z $ a i A 
hem. The management of many industries regards human relation 
ame as of © top priority.” Of course many more nanges 
ad uninterested in the possibility of sociological investigations o 
eir communities that must be admitted. 


hay comes a new phenomenon. oe: eee 
ure of human relations we find the recurring theme is 
of more « intelligent ” managerial techniques can help to “ control 
WS worker, We must ask this question : is the good of the pee 
always the motivation for making industrial relations studies? The 
“™SWer, of course, is that it is not. s ae 
; Some unions have voiced their suspicions of these “ rese pai 3 
m no uncertain terms. And sociologists have themselves B 
Much of this work. A few of them are afraid that it 1s a bureaus 
“evice, which has greater political than scientific significance. — Many 
Sroup researchers in social science,” according toone gee? are, 
assimilated members of the American business community- A 
On the other hand there are unions co-operating with managemen : 
Sponsoring some investigations. At the Ta 
“ntre at Yale University, the Connecticut Union of ac 
Pekere co-operates with the Southern New England Telephone 


3~1812 P—I-IV. 


Again and again in the 
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Company in sponsoring a large study of labour relations. Other 
examples of similar joint sponsorship could be mentioned; though we 
don’t as yet find the Mine Workers co-operating with the American 
mine chiefs or the dock workers jointly sponsoring investigations with 
“the United States Lines. 

Quantitatively, there is a good deal of research under way in 
America on these problems. Different problems are being examined at 
the University of Michigan (where the projects are supported by several 
large factories and by the U.S. Office of Naval Research), at the 
Harvard Business School, at the Cornell School of Industrial and 
Labour Relations, at Yale, California, etc... . Also, some of the 
general studies on Human Relations have had results which are clearly 
applicable in this field of labour relations. Alexander Leighton, author 
of the well-known hook, The Governing of Men, says that our problem 


is not only that so little is known but that to a large extent what is 
known is not used. 


Leighton, incidentally, is now head of the Cornell School of 
Industrial Relations. But his remark just quoted is applicable also 
to race relations. We have already mentioned the seventy-four projects 
in this specialism which are reported by members of ‘the American 
Sociological Society. Bear in mind, however, that the problems of 
race relations are not entirely the province of the sociologist. There 


are the psychological dimensions of Prejudice, and these have been 
recently much studied. $ 


, Chinese-Americang Portuguese, Mexicans» 


b aie But recent investigations 
y Psychologists seem to show that actually prejudice is generalized: 


And intoleran i j 
ee ce seems to be neither purely social nor purely 
psychological in origin. It is associated with downward social 


mobility and also with subjective feelings of deprivation. There ave 


definit 7 ical “ i 3 : NE 
= Pees advantages ” in looking down on “ inferior 


Now, there is a difference between prejudice and discrimination 
People often argue that * you can’t legislate against prejudice” 
opis is a new version of the dictum by the nineteenth century 
sociologist, Sumner, that “ Stateways cannot change folkways- 
But we evidence is that the prejudiċed person is impressed by leg% 
restraints against discrimination. Recent studies have made this 


clear, and in consequence there are today many projects in the 
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ie inning to apply the results of research. 

ee , as regards America, of the Fair Employment Practices 
miussi d > differ à J issi 

on, of the different State Commissions against discrimination 

> 

(Perhaps we might even cite 


United States which are beg 


_ ripara projects, and so on. 
oe a 
as se interesting thing for sociology. 
R Odan seen ioe of race relations is not en 
a pecan a it is set within the framework of th 
Pie within sap nee moral ‘ais and political perspective more’ 
1 enn der i pe theory and social research.’’ 
conditioned - re o ies is the sosiolagist-soion ti 51° so strongly 
mS a ME T that they are definitely influenced 
a a aise ng considerations also. Many academic 
kood: but a — in these practical applicato has is 
Tath © social j Is “= tae reason for sociology gren being coniuted 
ke’ Tia etterment progammi Yet science is not ‘* social 
s tendency to confuse sociology with social betterment 


has di 
8 dangers. 


The ‘‘ sociological 
tirely sociological. 
e larger 


oni hen rae is supposed to study society impartially—to find 
AR ang about ‘‘ what makes the wheels go round.” He 
Korkers f is his. good, sound theories immediately available to social 

or application. But applied science is not pure science, in 


Soci 
ology any more than in other fields. 
if the motive for making 


the desire for Truth. 
sociological research 


r 
a aa always a danger, then, 
And the renga ae is anything other than 
in the Unit ie that there is too little pure 
the vary ma ania Support is not given, in some fields because of 
simple str peure of American society. The American credo is not a 
the bret peutiormand thing. We, in our technological society where 
ucts of science are everywhere, are convinced that we need 


Scien : 
ce. But we have always been convinced that ‘‘ science has no 
- fundamental institutions.” 


Ne r 

ae pl with business and our other : ns 
kesan. our sociologists are disturbed about the essential sterility, 

of this reason, of much that passes for research today. 

not atomic physics. Tts findings, though 
ings of physics, cannot be put into 
general. But whereas only 
e thinks himself to be 


c: 


Cla sociology is 
effect h revolutionary as the find ] 
Physicist out the support of people in 
an scout are experts in atomic physics, © 
in the rt in human relations. Many spor 

very selection of problems, to hint a 


veryon 
nsors of research seem, even 
t the “ desirable ” results, 
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When we consider all these things, it should not surprise a 
much to hear an eminent sociologist, Harry Elmer angie dese 
about the tendency of sociologists to be sheep rather than ae 
He says in a review of a book that we kanaan men Be 
American Sociology by H. W. Odum, * As the United tees ee 
ever more rapidly and completely into the intellectual pantern hak- 
Orwellian 1984 social order, the sociologists are heading in mn their 
numbers towards the “‘ Ministry of Truth” or ae makne * ait 
writings to conform to its doctrinal mandates.” This pe o of 
indictment. It is an indictment of American society as well as 
American sociology. s bed 

But we stand up for the shepherds. There has always ays 
more than one stream in American thought, and there have a, 
been ‘‘ shepherds.” Thus in the last century Lester Ward, yr 
became the first President of the American Sociological Society x 
the time when Sumner was so loudly saying that society must be K 
alone), was forthrightly proclaiming the opposite. To be sure it j 
years later, but Ward’s ideas and sociological theories were translate 
into every-day by Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

Despite the clouds th 
the Lynds, of Leighton, o 
many sheep, there is mu 
in trying to conceal this 
without reading any. 
and statistics almost to 
best to make complicate 
into a senseless jargon. 


Robert Merton, of 
that “ The stereotype o 
of pure ideas uncontami 


ere are shepherds today also. We think 2; 
f Stouffer, and others. Of course, with the 
ch to criticize in sociology. There is no sense 
- Too many sociologists are writing papers 
Too many have succumbed to using techniques 
the exclusion of thinking. Too many do ee 
d the simple, that is, to translate common ideas 
But there is reason to be optimistic. 
Columbia University, overstates when he says 
f the soocial theorist, high in the empyrea? 
nated by mundane facts, is fast becoming A 
less outmoded than the stereotype of the social researcher eee 
with questionnaire and pencil and hot on the chase of the isolated a” 
Meaningless statistic, But the evidence is impressive that ou" 
sociological shepherds are not unware of the obstacles to be overcome: 


a 
and that despite the woolliness of some of the sheep they at least d 
not have wool over their eyes. 


RESPONSE PATTERNS OF DELINQUENTS 
AND NORMALS TO PERSONALITY 
TESTS—A COMPARATIVE STUDY. 


Psycu i 
HOL pi NISENI 
ocican ResearcH WInG, (DEFENCE SCIENCE ORGANISATION) 
Ministry of Defence, Government of India 
INTRODUCTION 


ee of anti-social components of the personality, 
interpretation ae have been made use of to a varymg extent. The 
i a Reni ane pap of criminals to these tests has been guided, 
Cevkain r 2 by empirical or at best commonsense reasoning. 
aggression m j VÖRPONSƏR indicating undue and uncontrolled 
the social ae ep-seated grievances, violent dislikes or a Tejeohon wi 
acts. e of ethical values are considered to result in anti-social 


ufficient experimental evidence has yet to be collected to support 


these assumptions. 
con and the Analysts have relied largely on their personal 
iui to eaa delinquent traits in the psychological make-up of 
TE Be ie far'as is known, it is not the rule, for them to agree 
interpretations of given responses. 
of ith Male jan a is a atady of the diff 
of the ig of penal institutions and those w: 
ate, 
Se Usédi=01) Word Association 
ssociation Test was used. This 
used by Jung. 
lowed for the response is fixed 
are written and may be in 
lus words are exhibited on 
The number of 


‘erences in the responses 
ho are ordinary citizens 


Test._A modified form of 
differs from the well-known 
died Association Test as was The number of 
and Eo are 50. The time a 
the for ited to 15 seconds. The responses 
card Ae words or sentences. The stimu 
2 ard tablets. The test is used as a group test. 
es not exceed 50. 

Test.—Seven pictures from Prof. 
modification introduced is that the 
in national costumes. Each 


divi i 
ee in a group at a time do 
Murr ) Thematic Apperception 
ary’s set are used. The only 


Chap 
ractey. 
acters, men and women, are dressed 
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picture is shown for 30 seconds. 3} minutes are given for writing W 
the story. The test is used as a group test. The group does no 
exceed 50, at a time. 


Groups Tested.—(1) Experimental Group.—A randomised sample 


of 35 inmates of jails from U.P. was used. The particulars of 
the conviċts are as follows :— 


A. Offences No. 
1. Of offences affecting life, i.e., murder we 12 
2. Of robbery and dacoity 4 
3. Of criminal tresspasses 4 
4. Of rape iat A P su 6 
5. Of hurt aes oe Si we B 
6. Of kidnapping and abdúction 2 
7. Of theft oe aE wo 2 
8. Of false evidence and offences against public justice, 
ie., forgery ae ses aa 


B. Convictions—The men were undergoing sentences ranging 


from a period of one year to transportation for life, one of them <a 
a year; 8 upto two years; 11 upto three years; 3 upto four years, 
4 upto five years; 2 upto seven years, w 


hile six were sentenced 0 
transportation for life. 


C. Occupations.—With 
imprisonment, 25 were cultivato 
engaged in petty trades. 


respect to their occupations before 
rs, 6 unskilled labourers, while 4 were 


D. Age—The age-group was between 14 to 20. 


Ages Numbers 
Between 14 and 15 9 
3 15 and 16 4 
p 16 and 17 10 
3 17 and 18 8 
i 18 and 19 T 
Ff 19 and 20 aL: 


E. . Education —The convicts had an elementary knowledge of 
Hindi and Urdu. They could just write in one or the other languag? 
(2) Control Group.—A sample of 35 boys was tested. 


aO a i . ok : 
Particular dimension in space or time or the s 
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r 
K The boys came from the same rural back-ground and were all of 
> a stock. They belonged to the same age-group and their educa- 
nal level was pretty nearly the same. 


CLASSIFICATION OF RESPONSES TO W.A. & T.A. 


oA daia ai made to classify a large variety of responses into 

Peel a. = ptm, possible without sacrificing the principal content 

a ay = of the responses. An attempt was also made, as 

the Leta a o Pea the nuances in the content, the tones and 

Eaetions of Ges well as the emotional charges contained in the 
the individuals. 


h The responses were, therefore, 
eadings :— 


classified under three main 


(D Reaction—By ‘‘ reaction » Gs meant the total amount of 
incipally a quantitative 


espor : . 3 enti 
ponse obtained from ihe subject. This is pri 
has occurred. 


me r K S 
asure but it includes the level at which the reaction 
superfluous, being at the level of the 


Thu 

s nae nas 

» the reaction may be very 
The reaction may be nil, 


oe it may bea much deeper one. m 
Rect or may be blank or it may be partial consisting of a mee 
tothe t of the stimulus word or a translation of it into the subject’s 
r tongue or a mere description of what the word signifies. 
end M ental State-—Under this heading are grouped all 
the ne which give an indication as to the state or the structure of 
with ee of the subject. The obsessive subject may give @ response 
a strong obsessive bias. A deluded mind may present his delusion 


in 
the form of a response. 


(III) Reference.—This connotes, as the word implies, a reference 


elf. In this particular 
by time or space or some 
1, spatial or personal. 


everal sub-headings as 


kin 
fae of response the theme is sharply qualified | 
r factor. It indicates orientation, tempora 


, Each heading was further classified into s 
ollows T > 
Example 


Sub-Classification Stimulus words Responses 


Nil No response obtained 


Ang 
o $ 
ca) A Repetition of stimulus words Box Box 
Dam. eee neuen of stimulus words Mother Maa, r 
Sie: ‘araphrase Arm Penknife is a kind of arm 
a Neomplete Party Party is ®.+.+6 
= T escriptive Box Made of wood 
Q 8 Cortical Make Make or break 
a 9 Factual Hard Tron is hard 
p Success Failure is the pillar of success 


Platitude 
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Sub- Classification 


10. Detached 


11. Moral 


STATE 


12. Disintegration 
13. Incoherence 


14. Oddity 


15. Grievance 


REFERENCE MENTAL 


classified into 22 separate sub 


16. Reference to work 
17. Social 
18. Appreciation 


19. Reference to self 
20. Philosophical 


21. Immature 


22. Pessimistic 
23. Realistic 

24. Diffidence 
Reference to Mental condi- 


tion 


The 1750 Word 


Stimulus words 


Vital 
Body 
Diet 
Make 
Father 
Worry 
Work 


Party 
Lead 


Smart 
Lonely 


Mother 


Hard 
Wound 
Failure 
Deeds 


Association 
-heads. 
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Example 
Responses 

Vital forces of nature upset 
lans 

Body should not be polluted by 
sin , 

Diet. poison, stars, See, To be 
dressed , 

In get views order given be the 
modern in 


It is very difficult to be one 

People are so unkind 

I am a carpenter i 

T like to play cards with ident 

We are thankful to the ad 
Minister for all that he 
done ; 

My photograph looks smart 


Solitude helps meditation an 
brings happiness 
i m, 
I feel “helpless without my 
mother 


Man is born to suffer se Se 

All wounds will heal with ti 

Success is always yanan say 

I am unhappy because © 
actions 


ientl 
responses could be conveniently 


The 245 TAT responses were classified into 14 different sub-heads- 


Control grcup 
Frequency Percentage 


Delinquent group 
Frequency Percentage 


TABLE 1 
W. A. RESPONSES 
ie 
Nature of response 
1. Nil w Hs 75 
2. Repetition of stimulus words |. 24 
3. Translation of stimulus words ... 0 
4. Paraphrase 1 
5. Incomplete 18 
6. Descriptive 4 
7. Cortical 19 
8. Factual 1,034 
9. Platitude ‘197 
10. Detached 0 
11. Moral 7 
HW Disintegration 0 
13. Incoherence 0 
14, Oddity 0 
15. Grievance ats 2 
16. Re‘erence to work S 7 
17. Social 30 
18. Appreciation 56 
19. Reference to self 23 
20. Philosophical ah 9 
21. Ref. Mental condition 0 
22. Miscellaneous 14 


4,29 318 18.17 
1.37 232 Rae 
0.00 106 6.06 
0.06 17 A 
1.03 119 ee 
0.23 87 oan 
1.05 259 | 
59.09 44 2. at 
24.40 128 oer 
0.00 14 HE 
0.40 31 1 H 
0.00 48 ati 
0.00 27 1 ie 
0.00 81 rod ff 
0.11 15 oe 
0.40 9 He 
1.71 53 3. af 
3.20 24 1 0 
1.31 0 A He 
0.51 1 3 20 
0.00 91 a 
0.80 37 2. 
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Chi square test of significance was applied. The value of x? 
comes to 2219.88 with 21 degrees of freedom and is significant at 1% 
level, 

(2) Thematic Apperception Test.—The responses of the experi- 
mental and control group were classified as shown below : 


TABLE 2 


Control Group Delinquent group 


/ Nature of response Frequency Percentage Frequency Percentage 


l. Nit 3 1.22 25 10.20 
2. Incomplete al 0.41 34 13.88 
$ Descriptive $i es B 1.22 13 5.81 
i a we a. 85 R a eae 
. actua 11 : ` 
6. Moral 4 1.63 47 19.19 
7. Incoherence an se, MiG 0.00 22 8.98 
8. Social Ne wer aol 37.14 17 6.94 
w Immature 1 0.41 18 He 
- Pessimism 16 6.53 2 0.8 
l. Reference to work 26 10.61 0 0.00 
12. Realisti a 53 4 1.63 
i ealistic a aaria 6.5 
13. Diffidenee ai a) 4.08 0 0.00 
4, Miscellaneous Fig paa: e 11.43 41 16.78 


Chi Square test of significance was applied. The value of x° 
Aes to 245.68 with 13 degrees of freedom and is significant at 1% 
evel, 


INFERENCES 


With the small sample selected for study, it is not possible to 
taw any firm or final conclusion. The experiment would have to be 
repeated in other parts of the country with larger samples. However, 
Keeping in mind the figures obtained with all the limitations of this 
“Xperiment, one ventures to put forward some inferences. 
N Statistical analysis of the responses shows that the response 
delinquents differ significantly from those of normal individuals. 


s of 


Worp ASSOCIATION TEST 


(1) Considered in bulk, the responses of- the control group are 
than the delinquent group. The number of nil and similar 
Ses in the case of the criminals is overwhelmingly larger than 
m the control group, being 48.63% in the criminals and 
mature to try and explain 
Tt may be that in some 


more 
respon 
at 


6.7, 3 
5% in the normal group. It would be pre- 


e à á : 
Mechanism responsible for this variance. 
41842 p_pry, 
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“way the criminals are much more inhibited. Their minds = 
be as fertile as those of the control group; it may also perhaps re 
certain degree of negativism or resistance, overt or latent. n. 
(2) Descriptive and Cortical responses are preponderantly a. 
in the case of the criminals than in the case of the control group, © 
19.77% in the criminals and 1.28% in the control group. 


be 
(3) 84.49% of the responses of the control group could 
classified either as Factual or as Platitudes. 


z S 
(4) Responses denoting pathological changes in the me 
detachment, disintegration, incoherence, oddities and strong rer. 
are peculiar to the criminals, being 6.91% in the criminals E k ail 
in the control group. Could it be that crime itself, at least in th 
of a few, is merely a manifestation of a mind diseased? ia 

(5) Again a reference to their own mental condition found 

5.20%, responses is peculiar to criminals. 


THEMATIC APPERCEPTION TEST 


(1) The number of nil 
direction as in W.A, Such res 
1.63% in the control group. 


aa 3 > same 

and similar responses is 1n e ar 
‘ -iminals 

ponses are 24.08% in the crimina 


(2) Descriptive and cortical responses in T.A.'T. do not aioe 
marked difference observed in W.A., being 15.51% in the control grov 
and 13.47% in the criminals. 

(8) A larger number 
criminals in the TAT. Dei 
the control group. This wa 


of Moralistic responses is noticed in i, 
ng 19.19% in the criminals and 1.63% Í 
S noticed in W.A. also. 

(4) Abnormal responses, i.¢, 


. only 
` Incoherence, have been present on?) 
among the criminals being 8.98% 


» asin W.A. 

(5) Social responses in the 
greater number than in t 
6.94% in the delinquent 


case of the control group are in maA 
he criminals, being 37.14% in the control “a 
group. This is not so in the case of the W-A- 
(6) A greater number of immature res - the 
among the criminals being 7.35% in the criminals and .41% in 
control group. This is to be expected. À 
(7) An interesting finding is the greater number of realiste 
pessimistic and diffident responses in the control group as opposed al 
the criminals, being 6.53%, 6.53% and 4.08% respectively in the wee. 
group and 1.63%, 82% and 00% in the criminals. Tt is not dita 3 
expect the closer contact of the control group with the hard facts 


T. 
ponses are found in T.A 
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teality but does it imply that it also makes them pessimistic and 
diffident? Is this the reason why many escape from reality into the 
realm of fantasy ? 

(8) Reference to one’s occupation in T.A.T., is peculiar to the 
control group found in 10.61% of the responses while the criminals 
avoid talking about their work or perhaps the concept of earning one’s 
bread with the sweat of one’s brow is absent from their philosophy. 


SuMMARY 
6 
This is a study of the differences in the responses of the criminals 


and the normal human beings. The W.A. test consisting of 50 words 
pictures were used. The 


and Thematic Apperception test consisting of 7 
The control 


eXperimental group consisted of 35 inmates of U.P. Jails. 
group was drawn from a similar back-ground and educational level. 
The responses of the experimental and the control groups were classified 
mto 22 and 14 sub-heads respectively. Chi square test of significance 
Was applied to both the classified W.A. and T.A.T. responses. In the 
Case of the W.A. Test, the value of x* came to 2219.88 with 21 degrees 
of freedom and to 245.68 with 13 degrees of freedom in T.A.T. Test. 
Both these values of x? are significant at 19% level. 


—— 


THE WORKERS’ ATTITUDE TOWARDS 
THE MANAGEMENT 


TapopHan GanGuLy (Calcutta) 


i The conceptual wheel has turned. The concept of ‘‘ maximum 
efficiency ” has taken the place of the concept of “hard work ’’ in 
industry - To-day the value of the attitudes and morale of the * man 
behind the machine’ is recognised by the industrial world at large. 
It is actually found that mere improvements of machines do not lead 
to maximum output of an industrial undertaking. Some factors, 
other than mechanical, must be responsible for it. The industrial 
Psychologists have established . . . that it is the human factor in industry 
Which largely contributes to maximum production. It is quite in the 
ane of things to say that raw materials, develope machineries and 
aaa are the foundation stones, as it were, of all industrial 

itutions. Out of the human factors, the attitude of the workers 
oe the management is the most important, because it has direct 
ee with production. So the study of ge attitudes of the 
is oe personnels towards the management is a master problem of 
ist strial psychology in general. The main object of this present study 
am x survey the attitude of the industrial workers towards management 

also to determine its relation with their respective intelligence, 
The study also aims at 


a . 
Re, education, pay, personality traits, etc. 
ble for the development 


ee how far these factors are responsi e 
ale or UNFAVOURABLY oriented attitude of alba 
ited the management. The findings of such study may have a 
ictive value for the attitudes of the individual 
te gy, The principal method adopted in this study is generally called, 
u uman relation interview ”’- This survey makes use of a set of 
aia ahiiinee, suitably prepared for the purpose, which constitute an 
et scale. The questionnaire method is also adopted for the 
i ‘on. of the f the workers and their intelligence 


worker. 


is measur personality make-up © 
ed by a type of concrete intelligence test. 
Accumulation of unrest amongsts the workers is the chief cause 

tii. e industrial troubles. Industrial accidents, absenteeism, labour- 
Over, strikes and lock-outs, all these are closely connected with 


abo 
Ur tension, So in order to remove these sources of troubles from 
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; t the tention. 
the industrial world, methods must be followed to e arap H 
Attitude survey is an instrument, as it Weie, to sa anise a 
employee unrest in an industrial undertaking. = aoto. ON 
of an industrial worker is dependent upon BES rae accident 
investigation, it is actually found that most ef the ia te of oe 
and labour turnover are due to the dissatisfaction on the p! es ul 
workers. It is interesting to note further that though the oy ~~ 
well paid and placed under healthy environmental e 
to slight misunderstanding, workers’ morale goes is W aig i HSN 
leads to labour troubles like strike, turnover, ete. So the ir a Javed 
of such studies is-beyond doubt for the interest of both the et 
and the employee. Attitude survey is important for ee 
ing and development ` of morale, the life impulse o 
organisations. 


EARLIER STUDIES 
ted just 
Actually Speaking, the attitude study scientifically Etarte frst 
after the first world war. The most extensive studies on this a A 
ney committee of the German oe 
; ection of Mr. O. Lipmann, in a by 
Ychologists, economists, ete., conducte oo 
M. L. Put to investigate the cause of a eae 
horne plant of the Western Elec a 
Thurstone & Chave, F. J. Roethlisberger, 


Newcomb, etec., 
rv 


Company. The works done by 


Teh Bergen, R. Likert, 


are of special S 
: for Soci 
ey Research Centre, Institute for So 


he 
investigations have been made under k 
auspices of the Department of Psychology, University of Caleu x 
since 1947. Tp order t i ‘atively the amount 


ee TE 
y oriented attitudes of the industrial worl ae 
Bergen pattern has been constructed 


Shag “and 
in consultation with Prof. §. ©. Mitra a 
his attitude SC: 


an attitude scale of 
Mr. §. R: Bose 
Dr D: Ganguly. | 
workers of Tata Iron & Steel 
Mr. Bose and his student, x 
In this study four forms are used :— the 
Form No. 1 ig the ‘personal data sheet’ which bears vad 
particulars like name, Department where working, address, me 
tongue, socio-economic status, number of dependents, sm 
level, period of services along with the general appearance, health, 


: of 
ale was first applied on a group by 
Co., Jamshedpur, during 1948, 
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attitude towards this survey, etc., etc. of the workers. Thus Form No. 1 
Serves two purposes—firstly collection of informations and secondly it 
helps in the establishment of rapport between the interviewer and the 
person interviewed. ` 

Form No. 2. “ HOW THE WORKERS FEEL ABOUT THESE.” This is a 
questionnaire form for attitude measurement. It consists of 16 
statements with a four-point scale. It includes 8 factors, e.g., (1) 
Behaviour of the superiors towards the workers; (2) Favouritism 
practised in the plant; (3) Pay and satisfaction of the workers; (4) Non- 
financial benefits: (5) Encouragement from the authority; (6) 
Importance given by the authority to the suggestions of the workers, 
(7) Authorities’ trust in workers; (8) Security of job. 

Form No. 3 used in this investigation with the heading “ Facts 
about your Likes and Tastes ” is really a questionnaire form to determine 
the personality make-up of the workers, interviewed. ‘The questions 
Melude factors like sociability, firmness, straight forwardness, ete. This 
Scale Consists of 30 questions. 

Form No. 4 used in this study ‘‘ How quick you can think 
battery of non-verbal intelligence tests which measure the concrete 
intelligence of the testee. The modification of the test items and the 
distribution of time for solving each problem is finally fixed after 
Dreliminary application of the test on a number of factory workers. 
in camera, which provides them 


is a 


The workers are interviewed : 
the opportunity to open their heart. No officer was allowed in the 
room during antereiow. The workers to be interviewed is always 
"eceived with a smile and is requested to take his seat. Then his 
token number, whereabouts, marital status, family conditions and other 
After this the other forms were 
applied and the responses were noted with care. In order to establish 
"apport as well as to remove all doubts of the workers about the aim 
and object of the present investigation, proper clarifications were made 
to them. Tt is also to be noted that precautions were adapted to 


'Mprove interview. 


details of the kind are recorded. 


RESULTS 


At first the collected data are tabulated. Then from the overall 
attitude distribution the range between the minimum and maximum 
Scores is determined to be 32—58. This range 1s arranged into 
Suitable step-intervals. From the frequency distribution of attitude 


Scores the mean value is determined to be 43.55 and the standard 
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deviation to be ‘6’. The percentage of workers whose attitude 
scores fall between Mean + 1 SD are taken to be in the neutral zone. 
The -Table 1 given below 


indicates the percentage of workers 
most favourably, favourably, 


unfavourably and most unfavourably 


disposed :— 
TABLE 1 
Altitudes Percentage of workers 
(a) Most favourable ie Wa A ae oH 
(b) Favourable ae as es. dee 
(c) Unfavourable isa yi s% y sae 
(d) Most unfavourable Sip và oss te 


The percentage of work 
with regard to those factors, 
2 given below :— 


ers expressed their attitude pee 
already mentioned are shown in the Ta 


TABLE 2 
Attitudes Factors 
ess gs S g ys 
(a) Most favourable ~ 24 22 18 96 96 g 16 44 
(b) Favourable i 7) GT Bs a7 i as d0 4 
(c) Unfavourable a e aa aga, «14 
(d) Most unfavourable bar ii 


a g e g a 


AGE AND ATTITUDE 


Attempts have been made to find, how far the “ Age ’’ factor 


influences the attitude of the industrial workers. The Table No. 3 
indicates the percentage of work 


7 
ers in different age groups favourably 
or unfavourably oriented. 


TABLE 3 


Below 23 


22 years. 25 yra. 28 yre. 31 yrs. . UP 
(a) Most favourable 


27 
(b) Favon rable : : i ae | a i a0 
(c) Unfavourable ae 26 37 33 56 9 
(d) Most unfavourable .. 26 26 14 11 13 


PAY AND ATTITUDE 
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TABLE 4 


Below Rs. 75/- 76 to 95 96 to 115 116 to 135 136 up 


(a) Most favourabl 

= e on S0 1 . 

td Favourable «we 2 1 3B ae Be y 

te Unfavourable ae OB 39 33 93.5 25 
) Most unfavourable es (8 25 18 23.5 Fi 


EDUCATION AND ATTITUDE 


ee table No. 5 given below shows the percentage of workers in 
rent educational levels and their position in the attitude scale. 


TABLE 5 


No Education Can read. Pri, Edun. VII to X Matric, College i 


o Most favourable wa. 50 41 28 19 ste ae 
a op oabi 95 28 re ee ce 
(i yptavourable aoe OB a g. Se A 

ost unfavourable woe 95 18 11 26 al 20 


INTELLIGENCE AND ATTITUDE 


To The following table No. 6 records the percentage of workers 
Wing their attitude distributions as we go up in the intelligence scale, 


TABLE 6 
Below 15 16 to 20 21 to 25 26 to 30 31 to 35, 86 up 
(o) Most favourable n 20 %8 ao wa 50 
(e) Unreutable one 28 26 32 99 50 
(a) ypiavourable A ao 2s 36 g UBB UE 
ost unfavourable se» 40 20 18 16 45 


PERSONALITY AND ATTITUDE 


The industrial workers personality ratio and its relationship with 


the ate: 
ie Attitude is given in the following table 7. The number of workers 
1 s . . . : . 
n the different categories of personality inventory is given in terms 
Percentages, 
TABLE 7 
Below. 8 .9 to 1.6 1.7 to 2.4 2.5 to 3.2 R314 4.1 &up 
(a) Mo 
st fa 33 18 23 8 13 à % 
A Favourable o S raa ag p la N 6a, . -19 
(n pofevourable “a7 å B u 282 ae 58 
ost unfavourable ay 0. 21 12 33 25. ° 25 


5—1842 p_zty, 
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No. or DEPENDENTS AND ATTITUDE ‘ 


This table No. 8 indicates the distribution of the percentage of 
workers, grouped according to the number of dependents and their 
attitudes. 


TABLE 8 


re 
No dependent 1to2 3to4 5to6 7to8 9to& mo 


(a) Most favourable x 80 27 17 16 a 14 
(b) Favourable ies I7 20 22 30 46 J4 
(c) Unfavourable vee O17 47 39 27 38 29 
(d) Most unfavourable .. 16 6 22 27 16 43 


Mary FINDINGS FROM THE RESULTS 


. The results of this investigation are already mentioned, and here 
small notes will be added to clarify them. 


AGE AND ATTITUDE 


The relationship between age and attitude shows that the younger 
and older persons are more favourably disposed than those belonging 
to the middle age group. The favourable orientation of the workers 
below 22 years of age may be explained by the fact that most of them 
have joined the organisation for the first time and feel happy to get a 
new job. Usually, they are free from bias against the management © 
a particular industrial institution when they first joined the service- 
The workers who recently joined the factory hope for and aspire after 
a prospective future, These may be suggested as a few possible 
influencing factors responsible for the favourable orientation of thé 
younger employees. 


Increased dissatisfaction among the persons of the middle 48° 


nterpreted as due to failure in achieving their desire" 
aa we, These workers. often find their © Deeame of life 

frustrated in the hands of stern reality, In addition to this, tha 
influence of other fellow workers G naala CEE ubjective 
discontents. With the advancement of äge the duty and responsibility 
of the workers increase. Then they realise the aati conditions a” 
try to adjust with the situation and settle in life. An attempt on the 


part of the old personnels is observed to identify with the manageme?" 


2 sete 
which we may suggest as the probable cause for their favourable attitud 
disposition, 


l 
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PAY AND ATTITUDE 


hy. ne the pay satisfaction among the workers drawing below 
Tad oa rn it may be netedy that they are mostly poor and 
Weis tee ae very few wants in life. They do not care much for 
— ities. On aS other hand the discontent amongst the 
E iier s e e pay group of Rs. 76 to Rs. 95 per month may be due 
i anne status. They have high ambitions too. But 
mit be a: $ their Wants need more money. So it is obvious that they 
Which Ati The well paid workers show favourable inclination 
Workers” mits : expected. ‘Though pay has some relation with the 
it is a i ude faved thia management it must be remembered that 
e only factor influencing their attitudinal disposition. 


EDUCATION AND ATTITUDE 


eas the trend of finding is that educated personnels are more 
ES sut T it is manh difficult to indicate education to be responsible 
N = The lower level oi education of the supervisors often 
Keona the source of dissatisfaction among the more educated 
fam hi: s body wants to work under a man who is lees qualified 
ae ie fs Moreover, ednusted personnels attain a definite cultural 
teen hich they find difficult to maintain in the factory conditions. 
fights Heated workers are more conscious of their economic and political 
which also may be contributory to their pent up unrest. The 


Worker an 
‘orkers should realise the dignity of labour which may mitigate the 
It is not a fact that educated 


ise 
Ontent to a considerable extent. 
proper 


Per ; sent 
eee are unsuitable for industrial organisations but the 
distribution of the personnels is of fundamental importance. 


INTELLIGENCE AND ATTITUDE 


o find out the relationship between 
anels. Intelligence has 
d in this investigation. 
ally favourably 
y so far as 


tae attempt has been made to fin 

little Sence and attitude of the industrial persor 

oth influence on attitude disposition as is foun 

ET intelligent and unintelligent persons are gener 

Bn. - The midium intelligence group vary marked 
able and unfavourable dispositions are concerned. 


PERSONALITY AND ATTITUDE 


in this investigation is altogether 


The personality scale used 
Woe really attempted 


erent from the normal temperamental tests. 


dit 
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to measure the sociability of the workers. The personality nee s 
value obtained as dividing the positive responses by the negative be 
The indifferent responses are not considered in this caloulation. Bie 
value increases along with the greater number of positive eee, 
The relationship between the assessed sociabilities end the 3 j 
disposition of the worker is found not to be of much significance. 


DEPENDENTS AND ATTITUDE 


x il 

Significance relationship is found between the length of the pi. 

or the number of dependents and the attitude disposition of the ra a 

nels. The growing discontent along with the family expansion m lařge 

properly interpreted by economic hardness. The person Fib, ” hidh 

number of dependents cannot but suffer from economic a ee ae 

we may note as the cause of irritation. The irritation due 9 Ne 

economic hardness is satisfied by scape-goating and ap 
dissatisfaction towards the management. This is one of the psycho. 


à : f the 
cal mechanisms working in the process of attitude development o: 
‘personnels, 


CONCLUSION 


i : me > r picture 
The main findings of this imvestigation not only give a clear pic 

of the existing attitude and morale of t 

but also indicate th 


that if the diagnosis ig 
cured. It is beyond doubt that attitu 
value at least, so far 
concerned. From the 


collected results do not corroborate with A, 
lt is commonly believed that the meta a 
Pay is sufficient to develop favourable attitude. But our a. 
establish that the Pay alone is not the controlling factor. Lhe? E 
factors also have Some part in the total game. The most o 
factor responsible for favourable attitude development is g 
workers are very often coldly neglected by their superiors. b. 
demand is to be treated as human beings in the true sense of the te 
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The top-ranking officials think that they can realise the feelings and 
Sentiments of their subordinates better and often do not feel the need 
to investigate the facts. Such tendency on the part of the superiors 
should be checked at all cost. ‘The psycho-technician’s help is of 
Special importance in connection with the understanding of the 
Workers’ requirements, grievances, desires, aspirations, etc. It has 
been found in this study that education has an inverse relation to the 
favourable attitudes of the workers. I think that the reason is that 
When the educated workers are neglected by the authority and do not 
8et proper scope to express their ideas in the forms of suggestions, 
dissatisfactions accumulate. They take it much to their hearts. The 
Intelligence and personality make-up of the workers also have some 
relation to the attitude to their management. The management of the 
industrial organisation should modify their behaviours towards the 
Workers in such a way that will help the workers to identify with the 


Management. 

Whenever the proper identification with the manag 
Place, the dissatisfaction will automatically be mitigated. The present 
Study also helps us to find suitable leaders who may act as medium of 
Communication between the management and the managed. Such 
leadership should be earned by the individual concern and not acquired 
as a vested power from the management. l 

Thus, attitude-study helps us in proper understanding of the 
Workers’ mind and the influencing factors affecting attitude of the 
Industrial employees. 

The finding of the present study is no ; 
Seneralisation about the workers’ motivation. Further comprehensive 
Works in the line will be, I am sure, of tremendous value in the 
®stablishment of better human relation between the employer and the 
employee, 


ement will take 


t sufficient to arrive at a 


3 Be OLOGIEaE STUDY OF THE VARIOUS 
SIONS PREVALENT AMONG REFUGEES 
RESIDING IN AHMEDABAD AREA 


N. L. Dosasn (Jullundar) 
INTRODUCTION 


Bitte Leap study of ; the various tensions prevalent in the 
en ‘ $ ch aa religious, provincial, linguistic and racial was under- 
Dr. ac, a in India under the competent advice of 
the study a Mae expert. A part of this project was 
nsa : various tensions prevalent among refugees residing in the 
though ac Pais After about two months preliminary work and 
Teles cae co-operation of Dr. Kamla Chowdry, ATIRA Psycho- 
final bse z I. Dayal, UNESCO Research Associate and with the 
definite lt of Di Gardner Murphy, it was possible to chalk out a 
ne of action. 
r 

iis plan for the purpose of study was split up into three 
special questionnaire was prepared 
ondition of refugees, their 
before and after partition; 
probing. For attitude 
planned out, t.e. 
ciation test. 


M Questionnaire technique—A 
iny neludes questions on the economic ¢ 
m as regards sanitation etc., 
Probing a data; life-history data and attitude 
Sentence wo modern psychological techniques were 
completion test and the famous Word Asso 
e—The second method employed to 
echnique, that is, the 
ble on his problems, 


study Free interview technique—Th ; 
intervie 8 problem was the so-called free interview 5 
the dat Wee was prompted to talk as freely as poss? 
a so collected was analysed and recorded. 
Test—This is a special kind of 


(3) Thematic Appereeption 
motivating the 


Project; 
eakiy the unconscious factors 
This test is a method of 


antasy. The original TAT 
are shown to the subject one 
tory around each one of 
f the subject are 
tibjective factors 


Conscions oo to study the u 
Stimulation behaviour of an individual. 
Consists iy recording and analysis of f 
after the 30 ambiguous pictures which 
them, ieee and he is asked to make up a sto 
‘Malygeq a these stories the various fantasies o 
Ysed with a view to proving the unconscious $ 
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motivating the conscious behaviour of the individual. cae 
the pictures were planned out for refugees so as to study t oat 
tensions exhibited by them, the whole idea was to arr aie. 
unconscious needs, sentiments and conflicts of the refugees, = oe 
not easily obtainable in an interview. This technique a eae E 
go a long way in relieving the tensions of the refugees: $ ar AE Aha 
phenomenon of projection, the subject identifies himse W d 
characters in his story and thus gives vent to his pent up emotions 

are responsible for setting up tensions in him. 


To start with some pictures were selected from Pe r 
snaps were taken and a few sketches were drawn so as to pa op 
TAT set. The idea in the selection of these pictures was to e a aa 
refugee tensions towards their living conditions, the Government, 
Muslims, the locals and so on. Briefly the pictures show :— 

(1) A boy ina pensive mood, 


(2) A local Seth, a few refugees, etc. 


(3) Just a hutment—a typical refugee environment. 
(4) Some Government 


officials talking to refugees. 
(5) A mosque—some n 


nuslims just standing outside. ee: 

(6) A picture of some community function (to get their m 
Personal relations in the community), 

(7) A person clad in“ Khadi ’ 

(8) A few refugees gathered ro 

(9) Refugees—takin 


talking to a few refugees. 
und the ration shop. 


g meals. An 
(10) A lady, a man and a child—tensions on their faces—a quarre 
ing scene. 
Then free interviews were taken so as to elicit information on thé 
following points :— 


I. Migration data 
(a) Places and dates of migration, 
(b) History of migration. 
(c) Persons dead or missing. 


TT. Occupation and economic status b 


efore and after partition 
TT. 


Life-history data 

(a) Town or city. 

(b) Joint family, 

(c) Members in the family. 
(d) Marriage. 

(e) Children. 

(f) Inter-personal relations 


d 
n 
in the joint family (Quarrels, who @ 
why; reaction), 
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a (g) Acceptance of religious and social beliefs (Before.and after 
partition). 

(h) Inter-personal relation in community (Before and after 
partition), 


IV. Interview data about 
(a) Their attitude towards. 
(i) Religion. (ii) Government. 
(iii) Muslims. (iv) Locals. 


(b) Political affiliation. 


After establishing the report, the individual was made to talk as 
freely as possible—the interviewer prompting him to talk on the points 
enumerated above. i in vi 

The samples were taken keeping the following variables in view :— 

(a) Time of arrival; (b) Caste; (c) Age; (d) Social status. 

Finally the idea was to correlate the TAT data ath the data 
obtained from Free Interview and the questionnaire. But this plan had 
lS he restricted only to the Free Interview Technique for want of 
Sufficient funds, j 


BACK-GROUND 


me in various camps in 
Die tail number of refugees residing in various Pp 


Ahmedabad city and round about was 25898 at the time of study. Most 


: i indhi 
of t 8 : i :-dh-side. They mainly consisted of Sin 
hem were coming from Sindh side. 1ey sea ahartioh ene 


anyas, Bhils and Harijans. Sindhi Banyas compri TA 
e middle class; whereas Bhils and Harijans constituted the ern 
+, “elugees. Besides these classes of refugees aoo Ta ras 
T ‘ndawala, Vagharies and Punjabi but they constituted a very Le H 
Cant Minority. The refugee Camps in Ahmedabad; for us p Se 
Study may be divided into two sections (a) City camps E : Gujrat 
camps, The City Camps were :—Daryapur, Lalmata, Shahpur, Gu] j 


mning, Hathiwari and Kankira. 


3 ii, Sa ti and 
Dhe Suburban Camps were :—Kuber Nagar, Vadij, Sabarmati 


Ranip, 
Their population was as follows :— 4560 
City Camps oe ay ... 8738 
Kuber Nagar = ji ... 7000 
Sabarmati i i ... 1600 
Vadij na = ... 4000 
Ranip tg K — 


Total .., 25898 


61849 P_LIv; 
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f nts 
. — (Note.—The figures were obtained from the camp commandant 
of the various refugee camps). 
: Out of these Sabarmati is merely a transit camp. 


HISTORY OF THE VARIOUS REFUGEE CAMPS IN AHMEDABAD 


After the partition of the country in August, 1947, the people pr 
Western Pakistàn started migrating towards this side. Some of i, 
who possessed initiative and enterprise were able to stand on ae ee 
legs from the very beginning. Others were helped by Tarina re par, 
social and political organisations, e.g., Sindh Association, e al 
Committee, Congress, Hindu Mahasabha, etc. The early. batche the 
refugees got accommodation in local dharamsalas, etc. Then a 
Government took over and at Sabarmati some land was acquired m 
the Railway. The tents were pitched and this became a transit a 
As the people arrived they stayed here and were given cooked ae. 
later on free rations. They stayed for about two days and WEEE i. 
sent to different places according to the vacancies available. Of cour i 
the refugees continued their stay in the transit camp in case there Was a 
vacancy available. In August, 1949, the supply of free rations y 
stopped except to the widows, the orphans, the old persons and aie 
infirm persons. The Government, however, started giving loans to i 
refugees for their rehabilitation, 


CITY Camps 


Daryapur—This camp was started somewhere in the month gi 
October, 1947. The place belongs to some trust and the Governme? 
is paying a rent of Rs. 600. ‘The office of the city camps is situate 
here—this being the camp nearest to the city. 


e 
Lalmata—It is situated just opposite Daryapur camp. The ar 
is provided free by the trustees of Lalmata and arrangement fo! 
camp was made by Ahmedabad Sindh Association. a: 
Shahpur—This is also the property of a trust and is given at the 
Gujrat Ginning—This place belongs to some local person an 
Government is paying a rent of Rs. 824 for it. firm 
Hathiwari—This camp was started for the old persons, the p: a iB 
persons, the widows and the orphans. In this camp free ratio! 
provided by the Government. on 4 
Kankria—This camp was started by the refugees themselves fo 
vacant plot near Kankria tank. The Government built mud-huts 


put 
which the refugees are paying Rs. 2 as monthly rent for each 
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Later “ak 

me the refugees themselves built wooden cabins to which the 

a O did not take any objection. The people of this place never 

We a free ration or any Government help. Now they have formed 

PF cs chi ek me Society and have asked the Government to 
Is le For o 7] 7 

es s land for them and they intend to build a small colony of 


SUBURBAN CAMPS 
The A i ti— There the displaced persons are accommodated in tents. 
Rake, ee train of displaced persons reached there on the 19th 
1948, A ni : lt started as a transit camp but from the month of July, 
ma as called as Sabarmati Relief Camp instead of Sabarmati 
amp. 
1950 al Nagar—This camp was started i 
by tre é x 1800 pucca tenements. The disp 
oe and second special trams from 
camp he aced persons were also transferred to t 
permanent rehabilitation. 
es ee there are pucca H 
permanent rehabilitation scheme. 


n the month of February, 
laced persons who arrived 
Nasik were housed here. 
his camp from Sabarmati 


iollow blocks. This: camp comes 


SAMPLE 

of 100 ref. the original plan was to study a sample 
85 poe residing at Kuber Nagar, taking one refugee after every 
Comm ugees, as recorded in the Block Registers maintained in the 
ut eed Office. The work was started on this sample of 100 
is plan had to be abandoned for (a) Paucity of funds and (b) 
i of time. So the study was restricted to a sample of 50 refugees 
6 fc nearly two or three per block from as many blocks as possible. 
easil € samples were taken just here and there, especially those who were 
vote accessible, This was done just to expedite the whole research 
etis. though from the scientific point of view the first arrangement is 
" ae Care has been taken in the selection of the sample in including 
to i Presentate of nearly every class and as far as possible according 
Ir population ratio. 
Ee Free-Interview Technique—As alre 
Were was established with the interviewee. 
rT ic ia to talk quite freely in detail 
areg iew material so obtained was analysed and it 
S of tension could be broadly divided into 8 sections :— 


For the purpose of study, 


ady explained, an initial 
The first ten refugees 
about themselves. The 
d it was found that the 
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Tensions against—(i) Government; (ii) Muslims; a e 
(iv) Living conditions; (v) Ration and food; (vi) bg re 
Organisations (vii) Mukhies and Chandharies and (viii) 5 Ta 
Under (viii) are included neighbours, other castes, other 

yees, etc. . . 
en subsequent interviews, the talk was much directed ia ke 
areas mentioned above, the interviewee was prompted to talk Gi ns whe 
area. He, however, was not stopped from talking on other points. Be 
whole interview was, as far as possible, recorded verbatim but in ee 
where it was found difficult to do so, the interview material was reco: 
i ig r the interview was over. p 
s Sie sane thus obtained was scrutinized and the sentences 


: ere hen the 
showing tension were placed. under their respective areas. T 
various statements were rated as :— 


: F c s 

(i) Showing very high tension ss .. 8 mark 
(ii) Showing average tension ate sa l a 
(iii) Showing slight tension aa we 2 y 


(iw) Showing no tension 

Rating—In order to 
subjective factor, 
of one another. 


F3 aie the 
make results objective and to Ss 
the rating was done by two raters quite indepen 


The sample of fifty consists of— 


(a) 6 Middle class, illiterate and employed refugees (MIE). 

(b) 20 Middle class, literate and employed refugees (MLE). 

(e) 6 Middle class, illiterate and unemployed refugees (MIU). 

(d) 9 Middle class, literate and unemployed refugees (MLU)- 

(e) 3 Poor, illiterate and employed refugees (PIE). 

(f) 3 Poor, illiterate and unemployed refugees (PIU). ea 

(g) 3 Rich, literate and employed refugees (RLE) for the purp? 

of classification :— 

Rich (R) 
in Pakistan, 

Middle (M) means o 
in Pakistan, 

Poor (P) 
(L) means ha 


e 
5 abov' 
means one owning a property of Rs. One lac or 


lac 
ne owning a property of Rs. 5,000 to 1 


. “te 
means one owning a property of below Rs. 5,000. Line 
ving a working knowledge of ‘a language. Employed 
means engaged on some remunerative work. how? 

Findings—The study has shown that the middle class has s. od, 
the maximum tension. Out of 41 middle class refugees interview 


f sngt the 
ter 33 have shown high tension against 


ainst 
Government, 31 against the Muslims, 24 against the locals, 34 agai 
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their livi zé s ; 
i eir living conditions, 29 against ration and food, 30 against various 
rganisati 3 ; : 

ganisations and 23 against the Mukhi; 11 against other things. 

The degree of correlation (y)between the judgments of the two 
raters comes to :— h 


Raters 
Wg z 
Government 33 30 
Muslims 31 25 
Locals 24 26 
Living conditions 34 81 
gation & Food 29 29 
rganisation 30 26 
ukhi 
r 2 ; 
Other‘ Things 1 15 
215 204 
A Mx=26 
Mx=26.9 
Cx= 9 
COx= 8 
258 
N 8 a 
Joa 7.2 x 4.82 
a= q S 
=7.2 
F urther results 
1. 


The middle class employed have 


th ; 
e middle class unemployed. 


2. 


The order of tensions is : 


(a) According to the I rater 


Living conditions (Maxi- 
mum) 

Government 

Various organizations 
Ration & food 

Muslims 

Locals 

Mukhi 

Others (Minimum) 


rd 


oOwnonwan 


| 


| 
m 
or 09 


yr x y2 KY’ 
5 49 25 35 
0 25 0 0 
1 4 I~ =2 
6 64 36 48 
4 9 16 12 
1 36 1 6 
-8 9 9 9 
—10 225 100 150 
421 788 258 
(Sx) (Sy) (2x9) 
A My=25 
My=25.5 
Cy= ð 
Cty= .25 


82.25-.45 _ 0.91 


= 7.2 x 4.82 
188 « 
8, = fe 5 
4,82 


(b) 


l 


shown less tensions than 


According to the II rater 


Government 


Living conditions 
Various organisations 
Ration & food 
Muslims 

Locals 

Mukhi 

Others 
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3. Middle literate unemployed class has shown more tensions 
than the middle illiterate unemployed class. 
Observations regarding the effects of interviewing upon the refugee 
morale :— 

1. The reduction of tension is proportional to the extent of the 
rapport established. The stronger the rapport, the better the results. 

2. The reduction of the tension is dependent upon the 
interviewer's own mental state. The less the tensions in the inter- 
viewer, the better the results. 


3 r is 
3. The greater the tension in the interviewees, the longer 
the period required to reduce them. 


PS 
YCHOLOGY OF MANIC DEPRESSIVE 
PSYCHOSIS.* 


N. N. Cuarrerst (Calcutta) 


elation ak oa psychosis is an affective disorder in which either 
recognised a appears alternately. It was Kraepelin who first 
manifestations a he symptoms like elation and depression are not 
believed, ee ` two separate disorders as many of his predecessors 
of manic Regret phases of the same disorder and he gave it the name 
starts eo a psychosis. In a large number of cases this disorder 
GP by lecia | i cas aymptanie followed either by manic symptoms 
the life, = nterval and this cycle would go on uninterrupted throughout 
Plows i ka group manie type of elation would appear first 
Patients $ se epression and lucid interval. Then there are groups of 
hom either manic or depressiv 


intery e symptoms would appear at 
als followed by lucid intervals. 

eral grades according to the 
acute depression, and 
grades 


Pe ae could be divided into sev 
epressive the symptoms, such as simple, 
Mentioned stupor. All the depressive symptoms of the thras ; 
Such as di above cand be classified under tried symptoms of Kraepelin 

difficulty in thinking, depression and psychomotor retardation. 


an 
y other symptoms may be superadded in some cases such as self 


dep 
reciati i 

ation, delusions and suicidal tendency. 
ed into several grades such as 


M i . o 
hypom auc symptoms could also be divid 

ania, acute mania and acute delirious mania and chronic mania. 

main symptoms whose 


ll o 
f these varieties are characterised by three 
These symptoms are flight of ideas, - 


Inten, A ; 
elati sity might vary in each case. 
on and psychomotor activity- When flight of ideas becomes very 


8 

ae patients would go on talking incessantly and their consciousness 

ut it be clouded. Many of them would be euphoric 1m the beginning 

elusi would be disturbed later on due to the development of persecutory 

kane It has been noticed that some manic patients develop 
oid type of delusions and hallucinations and consequently become 


agg 

Tessi k x 
Ssive, but these symptoms are usually transitory- 
1953. 


+ 
Read before the Indian Science Congress» 
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KKRAEPELIN’S VIEW 


Regarding the aetiology of this disorder Kraepelin believes ac. 
heredity plays a very important role in the genesis of this disorder as E 
has found that 60 to 80 per cent of his cases have got — 
predisposition. He also believes that “in this disorder some kind o 
metabolic disturbances take place and the illness might be produced on 
a result of it. In support of this view he has shown that a manic 
patient's skin becomes very fresh and his hairs luxurious pepe, 
depressive patient’s skin becomes pale and wrinkled, eyes dull and nats 
cease to grow. 


KKRETSCHMER’ S VIEW 


Kretschmer has attempted to differentiate mankind into several 
types on the basis of their physical built. He has termed the short 
stocky people with thick neck as ‘ pyknic ’ and believes that this group 
is liable to develop manic depressive psychosis. Another en 
possessing thin body and long arms are considered to be asthenie an 
according to him they are liable to develop schizoprenia. A third group 
consisting of tall and muscular persons are considered by him as athletic 
and he believes that they are liable to develop paranoia. 


MEYER’S vinw 


Meyer holds that Manic depressive pyschosis is not a disease 3$ 
such but a behavioural disorder. According to him it is necessary [3 
study all the factors such as infection, metabolic disorder, toxi¢ 
processes, physical constitution and the life history of the patient fog 
proper understanding of the case. Depressive reaction supervenes M 
a person because he wants to withdraw from a situation which is dap. 
whelming and he cannot handle it. Excitement: or mania signifies d 
violent rebellion of the Patient in response to various difficulties of life- 


He believes that whether a person would develop excitement °" 
depression depends mainly on the prev 


types of reaction to life-situations to which he is accustomed. ` 


ABRAHAM’§ Vikw 


Abraham believes that depressiv "i 


e persons have fixation in t 
oral cannibalistic phase and conseq 


uently their attitute towards a8 


«ont -gnd 
ious habits of the patient a 
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a, ambivalent. When the object is lost the person makes 

Mn a a with it and consequently the sadism that was directed 

Peti i o joet so long would be directed to the self now as the 

ar ae EA ae in the outside world but is within the self as a result 

Polis pth ly are of the lost object. According to him mania 
ie tendency to retribution and retaliation. 


Frevup’s VIEW 


o 7 a oe paper on mourning and melancholia has attempted 
of his Aar t Ẹ se dese ol mania and melancholia with the help 
örr of is sic a: theories. He has accepted Abraham’s 
compared D and has given it a more definite form. He has 
inina Toure with depression and says that depression like 
ee Aron loss of a love object. In mourning this loss is 
— the idea of the loss would be in the consciousness par in 
aa Font a object might not be really lost in the reality but still one 
But there H prosene: of such idea im the unconpoious of the patient. 
— ‘aa one difterense between mourning and depression; @ 
reont E vano WEE a depressed man develops self- 
Part of aa and self-accusation. Freud believes tliat in depresmon one 
This hap 289 gets separated from another and judges it critically. 
Rehan as the lost object oe identified wae the ego of the 
that thi d goes to intensify the primary narcissism. Freud believes 
inn le self-accusation represents not only the sadism of the 
object ed object or super ego on the ego but also ego’s sadism on the 
F of the object becomes tr 
t between the loved object and the ego is 
and the ego is 


ansformed into 


oss in, Ti this way the loss 
| transferred te and the conflict t ; : 
altered E between Ld ariticising faculty of the ego 

as a result of identification. : 

escribed under the following 


Freud’ A : 
reud’s conception of mania could be d 
the ego must have 


rmy è 

Surm lations: “ When mania supervenes, 

a oed the loss of the object and the conflict between the incorpo- 
object and the ego. Besides this the mania plainly shows that he 


as þh 

ec r 5 ‘ 

Pain 4 ome not only free from the object which caused him so much 
Dut r a ` 

‘ t runs a starving man after bread.” 


after new objects like 


MELANIE KLEIN’S VIEW 


is always associated with 


Accordi , 
cording to Melanie Klein depression 
the symptoms appear as a 


Parano: 
N . 
oid anxieties. She believes that both 


T—1842P—I-TV 
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result of incorporation of objects. Paranoid delusions appes va E 
patient believes that he is being killed by the internalised pr = 
depression when he believes that he has destroyed the — E 
objects. Her theory of suicide is also different from Brend B. 
believes that through the act of suicide the patient not only wan an 
kill the bad internalised objects, but wants to preserve the goad a A 

According to her view the specific for mania is the aaa 
the sense of omnipotence for the purpose of controlling and mas ‘ a 
objects. This is necessary for two reasons: (a) in order to rn. 
dread of the objects, and (b) to overcome the depression oe E 
the fear of death of the good objects. Thus by mastering his object tie 
manic patient imagines that he will prevent them not only from inju 
himself but from being a danger to others. 


MY virw on Manic DEPRESSIVE PSYCHOSIS 
My observations on de 
symptoms of depression cou 
fear to face the outside worl 
the patient a prisoner in his 
and (d) a rebellious s 
self-depreciation, 
manic depressive g 


n 
pressive cases have taught me that A 
ld be classified under four heads, 4, kes 
d, (b) lack of motor energy which ee 
own room, (¢) inhibition of all the oe. 
pirit expressed through the suicidal tendency F i 
Cases of depression that I have studied pasi 
roup, periodic depression and some showed alenna hio 
paranoid symptoms and depression. A few of these cases are T, 
analysed and analytical meterials thus obtained gave us some i 
regarding the aetiology of depression. 
One of these patients who alter 
anxieties and depression was 
symptoms were found ont. 
of persecutory delusion w 
ultimately disappeared. 
mittent in the beginning 


nately manifested porren S 
analysed and the mechanism behind pe 
His paranoid symptoms appeared in put 
hich Sometimes became obsessional ter- 
His depressive symptoms which were i 
later on became continuous, consisted of to 
of motor agility, fear of facing people for which he gave up going et 
the house, suicidal tendency and loss of all desires. He said that ae 
times he felt as if he did not exist because he did not feel any ps 
which could lead him to any activity. Sometimes again the world w° i 
appear to him as hazy and indistinct as if he was looking at the rhis 
through a thin translucent curtain. One session’s associations a his 
patient would be given below and that would give some idea wo J-A 
symptomology. I am afraid of aggression from the outside wo! a 
fear their cruelty—T can not carry on—It is impossbile—I knew ily: 
it would come to this state—I have become a nuisance to my fam 
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lam atraid of F Sit IA ET F ; 
pleasing to woes po eee = ah nem even which were once so 
this miserable existence. please them—death only can end 
of his Sets potas > gure the fees and the idea 
associations in a prominent form nh a T aa = appeared in his 
flight to homosexuality. The patient's af 3 ao 2 a amu 
and his phantasy of submitting ‘ x p z rig = Reon ore 
en y of su mitting to sex act with his father appeared easily 
B T = that repression mechanism did not work very strongly in 
Be aa is eir association the mechanism of his becoming a woman 
et other 5 nan He expressed the desire of sex act with his mother 
from his T seine and immediately he expressed the fear of castration 
into the m “oi a k po he took baie te this fear was to go 
a other s womb: The idea of going into the mother’s womb was 
mith openly but it sought satisfaction through the act of being eaten 
ths a 6 mother or through the act of eating her up. By developing 
— +6 being in the mother's womb the patient believed that he had 
the = us ioter by being merged with her but sometimes expressed 
e aT idea to the effect that his mother wanted to kill him. 
a re gomg itt mother’s womb saved two fold purposes, viz. (1) 
btn i himself from the castrating father and (2) to get fresh energy 
— mother which would enable him to overcome his inferiority in 
mN ason, ‘to his father. But as mother appeared to pe hostile and 
E of father he believed that she would not give him the energy 
v could enable him to become superior to his father consequently he 
agilit oomed to remain inside the mother’s womb. His lack of motor 
Rin and the desire to remain in the bed most of the time was the 
hin 2 z this state. His phantasy of looking at the world through the 
e a which made the world appearing as shadowy was also a 
an olic representation of his being in the mother’s Weis Mother 8 
y was the curtain which made the world shadowy. Suicide in this state 
Meant the act of making himself free from the bondage of his mother. 
tie praecox patient would also express the phantasy of being in 
mother’s womb but he would believe that he was dead that is he had 


a merged with the mother. 
Self y owards the mother’s body and conseq't 
aggr eproaches or suicidal tendency which are mani 
c forces which would enable him to come out of the mother’s 


Patient's phantasy as reveale 
express Oedipus 


associations took another 
and he would be 
But the 


d in the free 
desires 


urn, 
ather’s opposition. 


Prey, He would now 
ented from carrying it out due to his f 
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patient would no longer fly into the mother’s meet for his Lage 
a but on the contrary would be aggressive towards his father. moval 
of castrating the father and making him a Ey ae ls i that 
He also expressed the oral desire of devouring him as he ae i. A 
- by this act he would be able to kill his father but Be “ae ee a 
being eaten up by his father. He wanted that by camne jis: pa. 
he would be able to absorb his power into himself at the ane stil 
his formidable rival would be killed but he believed that he failed 
that. al a 
His ego was as it were in a fiuid state and he would be ein m 
a new personality with which he would come in contact P an 
orally incorporated it. With this phantasy the patient A oan 
faint megalomanic delusion, In another phantasy the patient 5 p ha 
comparatively stronger he would not be lost after he had BeN S The 
father but he would remain as a hostile force within the sl Ke 
depressive person’s ego remains in this state and fight agains 
incorporated person goes on as would b 


suicidal 
e expressed through the suiti 
tendency and, self reproaches. 


> ul 
The incorporated father ieee Me 
desires ruthlessly from the within 


and be 
ideas would also be checked and ‘ah 
y whic: 


hergize the muscles. 

tion of father image 1S son OF 
. a 'ablor 

n the contrary the incorporat 


not s0 


prominent in depression are not pa in 
pressive emotions are expressed by a pate 
o sacrifice his masculinity but cannot assert p. 
nternalised father image. The patient agar 
e hope that his opposition to the son’s sex sei 
er he had been devoured but to his surp E 
could not kili his father but the internalised fat a 
gerous toward his sex desires than the extern 
depressive patients are as a rule impotent. tbe 
ts depression sets in from the inhibition of the: 
They experience the same opposition from 


; ther 
re to satisfy their homosexual love of the mo 
the same defences 
going into the mother’s womb, 


noticed in catatonia. De 
when he does not like t 
due to the fear of the i 
ted the father with th 
would be removed aft 
found that he not only 
had become more dan 
one. For that reason 
In female patien 
homosexual desires. 
father when they aspi 


f i 5 - image an 
and they take of incorporating the father image 


Ld a 
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Manic symptoms are produced when the patient thinks that he 
has got sufficient strength to overcome the internalised hostile father 
Most of the manic symptoms show his 
His incessant talks are manifestations 
ather image who once 


image and can exteriorise him. 
triumph over his father image. 
of the withdrawal of control of the inernalised f 
inhibited his thoughts and desires in the depressive state and his excessive 
motor agility is produced in the same way. His joyful state is the 


expression of his triumph over his father. 


LEVEL OF ASPIRATION AND CULTURE 


SHasHinaTa SINHA (Patna) 


W genes varies along its various dimensions. The level of 
‘ine Seapine one such dimension. The level of aspiration means 
Ti os ae behaviour which occurs within a range of difficulty. 
E a e men according to Boyd * as “ an individual’s goal or 
aaa ran ple ag to the goodness an his 
de uk a In other words, it is an In 
of abit a ion. Two persons may possess the same absolute amount 
Other a or a certain task, ye one may set his goal very high, while 
y be content to set it near his achievement level. Similarly, 


ther à 
e may be still other persons who set their standard very low. 
is a process of 


own future performance 
dividual’s ambition in a 


een: we know, the Hormatioa of personality 
found A w. The level of aspiration in very young children is not 
aspiration E pat sense of the tenoa; Rather, a very rudimentary 
something A tomna i them. Fales * found that the child wants to do 
adin by „himself rather tha with agi s help. This stage, 
which a to him, is characterised as thg : rudimentary aspiration,” 
oni a the full development of it. At this stage she achieve- 
also Atip 18 nat distinguishable. Anderson and Jucknat’s ° findings 
w that it increases with age. 
iis = individual as he develops in age, 
Riven th orare person and begins to accept group norms and values. 
oF Tar the satisfaction of the basic needs Is carried out in groups, small 
is de ge. In the most primitive social organisations also iS individual 
on ‘ae on others to some degree, and oLherg are likewise dependent 
i , ‘ Equipped with the potentiality of grasping neni Oo) 
uil oe and of retaining these relationships longer, the individual 
up more or less lasting psychological effects and mutual sharing.” 


In 

short. jn ; : b 5 É 7 
Nort, in interacting to secure value objects and situations like food. 

These new values, when standardised, 


ave rise to such values and norms. 
group in which the individual is 
lation of established tools, actions, 


at first imposed on the child 
his own. 


he comes in contact with 


a 
ea new values emerge. 
an eTa the very needs that g 
Gin, eames again, come from the 
symbol € group possesses an accumu 
by a , concepts and norms. These are at urs 
e grown-ups. But later on, he assimilates them as 
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They begin to regulate the individual’s bebaviour and to set eee 
of work and attainment, and also new aspirations and goals = 
Thus a whole “ Super-structure,’’ as Sherif * calls it, of routin a 
hierarchical end horizontal roles and statuses, of gaan and no his 
arises and becomes standardised. It shapes the individual s p A 
major tastes concerning objects and situations with which ie he: a 
contact in his daily life and ego-involved aspirations to Jes aiea pi 

the way of belongingness, status, and a higher status. oe " 
process is carried on through contact, by selective perceiving and uer 
But all the persons in given culture do not accept the Eaa by 
in equal amount. The individual’s range of socialisation is limi -, 
the range of his receptivity (perceptual range) determined by his e, 
contact with persons, objects, and, situations. It is influenced firsti 
by the members of his family and th 
€-g., play group; and by his reference 
etc. 


"hia tn orOUDs 
en by the members of his in E a 
bs s ups, 

e groups like school, college, ¢ 


Every culture differs from the ot 
These norms and values affect the tot 
his level of aspiration too. G 
aspiration is a, choice situati 
choses that activity as his st 


hers in its group norms and Map 
al behaviour of a person and hene ; 
enerally it is assumed that the level A 
on. Escalona * has found that a perso 


SEE 
andard which has the greater attractiven the 
This means the chosen activity is always a difficult one as 


attractiveness or positive valence as he calls it, of a task increases ae 
an increase jn difficulty in it. On this basis it may be expected a 
the level of aspiration should always tend towards the most aian 
activity. But this is not the case. The level of aspiration also depen a 
on the subjective probabili en task, which is largely a 
by cultural factors, ie., by group norms and values. The ee 
factors are the frames of reference that set up goals or standar A 
Measurement of these aspects of the level of aspiration test siena 
behaviour was done experimentally for the first time by Lewin an 
Gould.’ E, 
In a level of aspiration test situation the common procedure 1S E 
a subject is confronted with Some task and either before or after p 
he is asked to make a Statement of how well he will do in the oO 
After failure or success in reaching this explicitly stated goal he is ask 
to make another estimate. This is repeated several times. 2th 
Boyd 7 in his study of the level of aspiration of White and ths, 
an elementary school level found a significant difference 4 
their level of aspiration. The Negro children showed higher level at 
aspiration. They were found to be also higher in their hopes Ke 
ambitions. According to Gould € the lower Socio-economic group 7 


ty for a giv 
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the higher level of aspiration. Gould suggests that this is due to the 
fact that a low socio-economic status is accompanied by a feeling of 
insecurity. As a group the Negro has a lower socio-economic status 
than the white American. Therefore, the Negro children, too, have 
similar feelings and needs. Due to insecure feelings there is a strong 
desire in them to improve their conditions. Another explanation is 
given in terms of adjustment to defeats and disappointments. Negro 
children on the elementary school Jevel may have better defence 
mechanism against defeats and disappointments than their White school 
mates, So they set their goal high as a way of compensation. There 
's also a large amount of “‘ race-pride ” in the young Negro. This is 
Perhaps because these children are reared in a society which has been 
dominated in almost every area by people who are not members of their 
race. 


. The effect of group norm on the level of aspiration of the 
Community of Navaho Indians living near Ramah, New-Mexico, has 
been studied by Bruner and Rotter.” In the first part of the test 
Situation, they did not inform the subjects of the norm and hence they 
showed higher levels of aspiration. But in the subsequent part they 
Were informed of the norm and all of them, then tried to keep their 
level closer to the norm. Thus they oriented their aspiration round the 
8toup frames of reference. The total result showed that there were 
very few shifts in their level of aspiration. They were found to retain 
the same level of aspiration regardless of performance. Kluckhohn’s 
Beneralisation regarding these tribes is based on the cultural factors. 
“e has stated how thè Navaho tradition says—‘‘ sit tight and perhaps 
a that way you may escape evil.’’ This means in a new and dangerous 
Situation « do nothing * This is quite different fromthe, American 
traditions that say—‘‘ when danger threatens, do something. Lewin 

as suggested that a realistic attitude leads. to aspiration close to 


Performance and a flexibility in response to success and failure, t.e., a 
i all after failure. The Navaho 


first part of the version is 
wed very little flexibility, 


rise jn aspiration after success and a f 
may be said to be- realistic so far as the 
Concerned, but unrealistic because they sho 
"8 they had very low number of shifts. 
aspiration experiments to Freudian 
oo: He points out that in setting up the goal, much depends a 
Aistance between the real-self and the ego-ideal. The unduly k 
uo aspiration is due to the hyper-development of the super-ego ie 
P unduly low level of aspiration is caused by tops e T 
Bnd in relation to the super-ego. Here also cultural factors 


Flugel * relates the level of 


th 


8—1842P—1-IV 
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i a function 
emphasized, because the development of the super-ego is also a func 
of cultural factors. 


Thus the reference group is very important factor in N 
the level of aspiration of an individual. Reference group may ~ 
psychological, too. An individual may belong to a cate ce 
psychologically he may refer himself to a different group an : = ea 
his attitude and apsirations according to that group. A member oval 
working class or the middle class who consciously or =. i 
telates himself to a higher a class may set his goal according 


eget ee titive 
higher class. But this is not generally found in highly compe 


-e the 
nes at s A r vhere th 
society like the capitalist societies of America and Europe vy 

hierarchical arrangement 


impregnable 
is based on sharp and yet not impreg! 
vertical class line. 


n 

Hyman’s ™ work on the psychology of status is also nen. 

this connection, as it provides a corroborative evidence that the ee 

that people set for themselves are determined largely by reference stot 18 
to which they relate themselves and that ‘‘ within each S$ 


i 5 5 : veference 
dimension an individual judgment of his status shifts when refe 
groups are changed.” 


X ther 
All these studies lead us to the conclusion that with all © 
factors, cultural factors, too, 


‘ P he leve 
play an important role in shaping the 
of aspiration of an individual. 
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THE ROLE OF ‘ATTENTION’ IN THE 
MOTION PICTURE 


ADHIR Muxersee (Calcutta) 


a p o o of arousing and holding attention is very important 
Bi factors s picture. Analysis by psychologists has indicated a number 
af these Eo have an influence on the direction of ane. All 
a i can, and have been, utilized in the motion picture. If 
situation i or wants to focus attention on a patel object or 
: , the use of one or more of these techniques will be helpful 


achieving his goal. 
likely to draw attention. Movement from 
uation. On the screen 
long a road, a flag 
stified to conclude 


wine Ree of any sort is 
aa mo to another is basic in the film sit 
e shown individuals walking, cars speeding al 
that ms eie Studies have indicated that it is Ju 
Pica te +i will be drawn to such objects more than mould be the 
Per ede ey were still. One study was made on window displays. Six 
the dig i the individuals who walked by on one day stopped to see 
450, ay The next day when the display was on a rotation table, 
of i the individuals who walked by stopped to see jt. Changes 
e nsity are also possible in films. The hero walks into a darkened 
chan and turns on the light. With the sound accompaniment of films, 
Ba of both intensity and quality are possible. Footsteps are 

aintly and then become louder and louder. A lullaby changes 


Oa à 
: Mar x r 
artial air, or the booming of a cannon suddenly stops. 
other important means of 


Contrast in color and brightness is an 
motion picture projection 


rawi : : 3 
see ing attention. From this point of view, 
ms to provide conditions which facilitate drawing the attention of 


pase The hall is made dark and only one region, viz. : the 
D is left lighted. It is rather profusely illuminated. Physical 
ie. in the movie theatre thus tend to eliminate diversion of 
conaiti,,, and to focus attention on the pictures. In other words, the 
Or gos of motion picture projection offer an excellent opportunity 
Capturing and monopolizing one’s attention. 
not į Attention may sometimes be caught by weal 
rep — single presentation arouse it, if the stimuli are p 
Stitively, The faint sound © window might not 


stimuli that would 
presented 


f tapping at the 
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y jle ight be 
draw attention if presented only, once, for example, but mig 


` highly effective if repeated a number of times. 


š p spa Tra When 
Another factor has been given the name of striking quality- sent 
; $ 3 ay re atten 
two stimuli are of the same intensity, one of them may be more a 


- striking quality 
catching than the second. A high sound has greater striking q 


1 a atches 
than a low sound of the same physical strength. ‘The color red ca 
attention more readily than, say a pastel color. 


: n 

Social suggestion may also be utilized in attracting ee a 
the case of films for example, if the hero looks at a certain pie ete 
likely that the audience will look at it, too. If the hero reads E tet! 
in his hand, the audience can be expected to pay attention a the a 

Appeal to motives of the individual is a further factor in cate onl 
attention. In the movie situation, such appeal must be rather ine w 
im nature. Pictures of topical interest are frequently made in orde a 
draw people to the theatre but in addition to this it is possible = to 
film itself to draw attention to particular scenes by references 
common desires, interests, or problems of the day. 

The motion picture can utilize these various technique ae 
drawing attention. It is also in a favourable position, from E 
technical point of view, for holding attention. Studies have sb on 
that a stimulus can call forth attention, but cannot hold it tog ma 
Attention will fade away within a short time. To hold attention, "i 
therefore necessary that at the point of its fading away, there E, 
be a change of stimulus to revive it. Ba e 
is so characteristic of the motion picture, serves in a way to h 


o 
k i yee i inually # 
attention. New shots © on impinging on the audience continually 
restore declining attention. 


g for 


The quick change of shot 


Attention is of two types : voluntary and involuntary. With 


voluntary variety we attend to things because we want to do 80. 
listen to the radio for a while to 


k 
find out what is going on. We K 
at the different faces in a party to see if there is any familiar face- slp 
far as films are concerned appeal to voluntary attention is T 
made largely in terms of the kind of story involved, though it Ee o 
that some individuals may be so interested in technical details 
dramatic or cinematog 


ptio? 
raphic production that their voluntary atte 
will be directed toward them. 


In the case of t 
though we do not 
Change, intensity, repetition, contrast, striking quality, and $ 
suggestion are all factors that may be used by the film paa y 
facilitate the drawing of the audience’s attention to points tha 


i even 
he involuntary variety, we attend to things 


: n us: 
want to. The stimuli are as if thrust OY 
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Wishes to single out and emphasize. Among the actors, one who is 
Speaking is likely to draw our attention. But, if he is rebuking 
somebody, out attention (through social suggestion) is likely to go to 
Be latter. We cannot but attend, it seems, to a quick action, a glaring 
object, un usual dress. Our attention is, as it were, carried indepen- 
dently of our volition from one place to another, from one person 
to another. 

The good motion picture not only uses these various devices for 
directions, but also is careful to 


attracting attention in particular 
satisfy interests and motivations 


analyze the situation so that it can 
aroused and thus heighten voluntary attention. The hero gets a 


telegram. We at once want to see what is written therein. In the 
While taking out 


drops something 
close-up of 


next moment we see a close-up of the telegram. 
the handkerchief from his pocket, the man unknowingly 
on the floor. We at once want to see what that is, and a 

Z We see a man staring through the 
Window. We, too, want to see what he is looking at, and the next shot 


Show; r $ à A A 
hows a couple of birds on the branch of a tree. The effective motion 
ices for arousing involuntary attention to 
strengthen voluntary 


th EON a ee 
le object is given on the screen. 


Di x E 
oe thus uses various dev 
le ‘ h 2 
eighten interest in the subject matter and to 
attention. 

In summary, the role of attention in the motion picture is of 
Onsiderable significance. The showing of the film in a darkened 


theatr ; > PIF 

eatre and the movement that is such an integral part of the situation 

Provide an attention-producing basis for movies. In the production of - 
f numerous devices for attracting 


films, it is possible to take advantage 0 
voluntary attention. Furthermore, the film producer can shape the 


film to meet the interests aroused by such devices to heighten voluntary 


attention ; 


NEW HORIZONS IN CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


L. G. BHANDARI, (New Delhi) 


ae ey of clinical psychology as an independent discipline 
Bie T frame-work o the mental sciences is recent one. It is 
fs 7 ; i ing the period of two World Wars that psychiatry and kindred 
Acute udy have come to acquire an independent status, and attract 
mene attention at the hands of the medical profession and the 
public in general. 
ten ea to the discussion of some of the important developments—it 
T mainly confined in this paper these of Dynamic Psychology— 
ribs a taken place in the field of clinical psychology, it is pertinent 
eran ap « the meaning and The present day status of this important 
oa Pegehology: There is no consensus of opinion among modern 
an regarding the definition and scope of clinical psychology. 
soda i psychologists, all agog to close the frontiers of the medical 
Bhs “a the treatment of illnesses, whether physical or mental, to those 
e medically un-initiated—regardless of their scientific calibre and 
particularly emphatic on describing 


rofessi ia 
Professional position—are 
h is primarily 


iian psychology as a branch of psychology, whic 
a Ta with the study and evaluation of the personality organisation 
nes individual, through various menta. 
ae T The thereapy and the care © Pies 
Berets mg to them is the exclusive prerogative of the psychiatrists alone, 
the ologists, on the other hand, stoutly contest that their claim to 
Ae ey of human behaviour, whether in its normal or abnormal 
“ is a legitimate part of the psychologists’ functions. This not 

Y includes the study of the methods of diagnosis of the personality 


r 

Problems but also their treatment. 
no clear cut definitio 

sent time. Its meaning and scope is 
bias, or, professional 


1 tests and psycho-diagnostic 
of the mentally ill patients, 


In view of the above, n of the word clinical 


ee is available at the pre 
aflinn interpreted in the light o 
of th ions, of the individual research ; car 

e semantic difficulty in defining the meaning of the term clinical 


Psychology, the functions of the clinical psychologist and the 
Psychiatrist are far from clear. Thus some of the medical writers refer 
O psychiatrist at times as a clinical psychologist, assuming at the same 


f the scientific 
-worker, or 2 clinician. Because 
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time that he is a medically qualified person. Others, as pein 
earlier, wish to strictly reserve the term clinical psychologist aaa 
medical psychologist, who through his special taning and eae a 
assists the psychiatrist, in detecting any deviation era n. 
generally regarded as normal. But the diffculty in m 
satisfactory conclusion concerning the precise field of work i i : cael 
psychologist is a practical one. The mainstorm of S eA ete 
psychologists and psychiatrists seems to centre round the iss 
practice of psycho-therapy. coat 
_ Zilboorg,’ a well-known American psychiatrist, makes a Ta na 
attack upon those psycholoigsts, who are in any way cdninectad 7 aut 
psycho-therapeutic treatment of nervous disorders, thus, Ss E 
on the part of a psychologist to treat and to care any sick pers out 
charlatanism, no matter what cloak of respectability he may wear. A 
of those cloaks is frequently called ““ re-education *’, as if a nee r 
psychotic (the common and incorrect term is “ insane ”’) is PPE 
psychotic by virtue of improper education. And even if imp aa 
education were actually the cause of mental illness, it does not a. 
that: individual thus afflicted can be taken in hand like a cloak, tut 


back, and reset by some sort of re-education. Whatever the vate. 
treatment of consequences is a highly specialised business- rely 
pyschologist can never make a differential diagnosis between ena p 
physical and a psychological affliction, because he is not a the 
medicine or psychiatry, no matter how long he may have been !™ ts. 
neighbourhood of and in loose contact with mental hospitals and gre. ot 
Mere intelligence and a good knowledge of academic psychology do 
provide him with true knowledge of sick human being.” ly 

Psychologists engaged in the field of clinical work would ee 
challenge the above-mentioned. indictment of Zilboorg. They T 
argue that he makes, or, would like to make, little distinction ppi 
psychologists with a background only in academic psychology, and jire 
who in addition to their high academic qualifications have also’ acd?” , 
special clinical training in the techni 
nervous-ailments,. of equivalent standard, as provided in any reco chor 
psychiatric institution. The training of the non-medical ps’ 
analysts in Great Britain is a case in point. 

Freu 


o 
ent 

. a; reatm 
ques of diagnosis and t gnise 


at 
d? throughout his scientific career took the firm stand a 
“it is no longer possible to restrict the practice of psycho-analys! nas 
physicians and exclude laymen from it. In fact, a physician poe 
not been through a special training is, in y 


spite of his diploma, a d cat 
; : A i ar 
in analysis, and non-physician, who has been suitably tram 


AG 


~ 
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with occasional reference to a physician, carry out the analytic treat- 
s ia my o$ enidran, but also of neurotics.’’ In order to protect 
E -aa some of his well-known non-medical pupils, and those 
I k P anning to undergo psycho-analytical training in future, he 
a ar-cut exposition of his views on this issue in his book, ‘‘ The 
ag Tay-Anialysis: With the weight of his authority and 
eo m the Sciontitis ‘World, he was able to influence the policy - 
Pees ie the training of candidates at a number of psycho-analytical 
‘ es in the world. In England, the British Psycho-Analytical 


Instit Si ik 
ute, accepted the principle of training of non-medical trainees, 
~ 


ae they fulfilled certain essential requirements, namely, the 
a ’ : ; hale 

didates must possess high academic qualifications—a post-graduate 
or its equivalent, with suitable clinical 


universit ; 
versity degree in psychology, 
« undertake to treat only those 


ia on qualification should, ‘ 
an nts who are referred to them by medical practitioners who agree to 

medical responsibility for the case.” * Thus for all practical 
a the alleged danger inherent in the practice of psycho-therapy 
P ay persons, because they are unable to distinguish between the 
`T and mental aspects of an illness, so often emphasised by the 
n S psychologists, is fully guarded against. Regardless of the 

stic grounds on which the psychiatrists base their claim to restrict 


the tr : 
he treatment of mental illnesses through psychological methods to 
igour with which they wish to 


the 
hemselves, the vehemence and the v 
of too much of 


pest it as a ‘closed shop’, apparently savours 
otionalism and nervous agitation on their part. 
they This is quite obvious from their attitude o i 
i o tain towards those psychologists who practise ie 
like ie m particula: Although on point of principle the psy¢ ae s 
wio # restrict training and practice in paycliothempi to EAT 
Tecor ave qualified in this branch of medicine, yet indirect y they do 
Snise and make use of the outstanding contributions which some of 
a non-medical psychologists have made, dealing with important issues 
« Problems of psychiatry, psycho-analysis and allied fields of studies. 

€ greatest tribute is paid to them in this connection by some of the 


*ading personalities in the medical profession. 
ea a celeberated medical authority as Dr. ; atn 
analy ance and value of whose pioneermg contributions 1n ps3 D 
« a SS are admitted on all hands, writes in his perface to Ella charpe’s, 
A Papers on Psycho-Analysis.” “He (Hans eee! a 
Ment non-medical psyeho-analyst) and she belonged to the A 

: al 


lliant lay-analysts who demonstrated that, however desir 
ble for exceptional persons from 


edi À 2 
Cal qualification may be, it is pos 
9. = 


f ambivalence which 
psycho-analytical 


Dr. Ernest Jones! the 


~1849P_t tv 
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other callings not only to master the theory and ante e, 
analysis but to make important contributions to ow know edge a 
Both became leading teachers in that subject (‘ training analysts °). P 
Tt is a well known fact that in various international a M 
Psychology, Psychiatry and Psycho-Analysis, psychologists ice one 
eminent contributions on subjects which would be regarded oy nas HE 
of the die-hards amongst psychiatrists to be the exclusive ns ig 
their speciality. Some of them have even been provided wit "ia 
teaching positions in medical institutions, which, strictly Sp died 
would have been reseryed for persons with distinctive pa A 
qualifications. Hans Sachs, whom Jones refers to in his a ee 
Ella Sharp’s, ‘‘ Collected Papers on Psycho-Analysis,” quote : the 
was the first non-medical psycho-analyst to be elected a member ee g 
Harvard University, Medical Faculty, and appointed as a tral eae 
analyst at the Boston Psycho-Analytical Society. This a ae 
psychiatrists are far from clear in their minds as to what pr rm a 
shall be willing to accept and co-operate with those who do not ia 
part of their fraternity, and are merely free-lance E r 
field, in which, according to them, they lack any professional bona- a 
A few of the more indulgent ones would like to limit the role 
non-medical psycho-therapist to the tre 
in a subsidiary capacity assisting in th 
again, is a further clouding of the issu 1 from 
modern psychiatric opinion, the frontiers dividing the norma 


o 
hade 

abnormal are extremely nebulous and vague: both seem to shi 
imperceptibly into one another, 


an 
atment of normal pis as 
e work of the psychiatrist. 5 


o 
P nsus 
es; for according to conse 


the 
Perhaps, one m 


ay agree with Lindner.’ when he deals with ists- 
serious dilemma that is now-a-days facing the clinical pyhare 
and in which conflict the valuable energ ctive 
psychologists are being frittered aw an 
wrangles and quibbles. ats- 
vigilence which need be e 

According to him, 


ies of both psychiatrists 
ay in specious and unprođ” 
His main emphasis is upon the ae 
xercised in the training of psycho-thenr ag 
university qualification in medicine and psych ist 
is no guarantee for the suitability of the would-be psycho-therat H 
The clues which Freud gave in “ The Question of Toyni I 
Lindner, states, may be taken as some of the essential pre-requisite on 
the calling of a psycho-therapist, namely, “ capacity for selfiabneet 

and self-control based upon the achievements to the closest r rity: 
degree of the. Socratic injunction to self-knowledge, high integ a 


+ into 
‘ ; : ; ; ng in 
patience, experience of life and its forms such traits resolving 


4 
i r an) 
gestalt which cannot be covered nor replaced by the medical © 


Pi gn ee ae 
> nN a PD 
s aū 
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aA bart without which the practice of this exigent art is 
ss — be ina denunciation and sabrerattling on the part 
as far as the mt meiner ie “> a ea ph tt 
FE Se. one fone or ai y : P) oncerned, the fact remains 
th . i or another they shall engage themselves in studying 
. e problems of human personality and prescribing treatment thereof. 
D e conclude the discussion of this important issue by quoting 
; marks of Wolberg,’ a well-known American psychiatrist, = Tf 
pase is eyen to develop into a scientific discipline, and if we 
is ain bee facilities within the bounds of community needs, it 
— ` ee oe a solution be found ta dhe differences that exist 
Radimo a ical and non-medical people in the field of mental health. 
ra _ respect and tolerance are essential before we can even begin 
'pproach the problem constructively. A solution will be found 
Provided that we all work with instead of against each other.”’ 
mon an approach is all the; more imperative at the present time, 
ii ae budding science as clinical psychology 1s, its further progress 
evelopment is likely to be adversely affected if the current inter- 
h professional people as psychiatrists and 
are the responsibility for its existence, 
mediate truce being in sight. 
to the mental health 
inadequate—a special 


Heine warfare. between sue 
pele who mutually sh 
Th 2 Sees unabated. without an in 
$ ries where the provisions for catering 
ae of the community are So hopelessly 
b Pe need be made here of India—much of the valuable energy may 
Advani ed in such fatuous and useless scientific polemics, which could be 
health TE utilised in promoting better standards of emotional 
ana i eles in its preventive and therapeutic aspects. Psychiatrists 
a eae ai need recognise the important fact that they are 
Refers of a team in which the work an “gee supplements and is 
the mented by the other. To attempt to exist apart on the part of 
constiuent members is to undermme the foundation of the very 
Structure on which the present day science of modern Dynamic 


Psy 
Sychology stands. 
o evaluate the 


attempt had been made t 
d some of the pressing issues it 


to carve out an independent ex- 
and standards of growth 
irements. We shall, 
ts that have recently 
d Psycho- 


in, the foregoing pages an 
BW ite egos of clinical psychology an 

istence i with as it is struggling along : 
ft cont Or itself, guaranteeing an individua ity 
Now, q ay to its particular demands ami requ 
aken escribe some of the fundamental developmen 
place in the general field of Psycho-Dynamics an 


erapeutic during the last few years. 
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A ical view 
The most outstanding and Dynamic change in the p 
point that has been ushered in, since World — D H sie occur. 
treat human illnesses in the totality of the setting in a a 
Although the word, ‘‘ Psycho-Somatic,’’ applied to dire adie 
new, the medical attitude that it describes is as old as thie; 5 ia ei 
itself. The modern view point is to be contrasted sani shal 
_ methods of diagnosing and treating diseases, only m the E B, 
that it now gives to the personality of the patient as it ~ aat Mtl 
its social context. In the light of this, note is taken of y p in 
man being essentially a social animal can be best stadiga w pee zi 
health or illness, only in the social setting in which he a saint 
environment in turn may be modified by the emotional en “if ie 
which he carries along with himself from the earliest ears of a eis 
This method of study and treatment of diseases, as mentioned ea 


atic 
: "ms of“ Psycho-Soma 
has come to’ be known by the generic terms of “ L sye 
Medicine.” 


sii 1e 
Psycho-Somatie medicine not only aims at understanding y 
interrelation and interaction of psychological and organic factors ee y 
aetiology and course of an illness, it also concerns itself more ggasi of 
with the influence of emotions on bodily functions and the ioe 
organic disturbances on mental functioning. Thus its scope 18 art 
confined to illnesses in which emotional factors play an important : it 
in the aetiology of the disease—the so-called functional disorders 
also encompasses the study of those diseases which are avowedly jpet 
in their nature, recovery from which may be greatly influenced Ki ft 
presence of favourable mental factors. As Hilde Bruch 7 puts is nist 
this point of view illness represents the totality of reactions with W 
an individual responds to the difficulties of living.” 


ovide the 
While it is true that Psycho-Somatic approach may provide 


me in the 
orientiation to all aspects of modern medicine, it is only ae, 
case of a few notable organic illnesses that specific role of em 
factors, both from the ae 


en 

tiological and therapeutic view point, has pa 

investigated in detail. Prominent among these are, peptic and aa ure)» 

ulcers, mucous colitis, heart disease, hypertension (high blood poii 

asthma and hay fever, and some of the well known skin dise yot- 

Rheumatic troubles and diabetes have also been brought under ee 
light of scientific research, to determine how far emotional conflicts 


e; 
responsible for their onset and course. The present writer,* for pee 
during his 3} years research in England on “ The Personality ae E 
in Pulmonary Tuberculosis,” primarily concerned himself with ree 
of Psycho-dynamic factors involved in- this grave ! 


basic 
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eee bas been long recognised that psychological causes play an 
aa i ja se aetiology, onset and reaction to pulmonary tuber- 
r A ‘set as their pathogenic role has been concerned, various 
this theme om 2 ee ef i aa modern ones—mainly, dealt with 
lea’ the reece _ een basis. The above referred to research 
A ion kere + ie following conclusions, which may be of interest to 


nA ) That pre-morbid personality of the tuberculous patients has a 
jor significance in the aetiology, onset and reaction to. the disease. 


A eee the chronic repressed emotional conflicts originating in 
both o = in the lives of patients play a contributory role in 
—_ ing the Tess of these patients to infection and reactiva- 
Eii A lesion from which they might have suffered in their 
eta es On the other hand the existence of unhealthy environ- 
Pe conditions, whether special or economic, no doubt, may also 
a person prone to tuberculosis. 

iw That emotional conflicts connecte 
of a ont aggressive trends are the landmarks of the psycho-pathology 
ee In this respect the psycho-dynamıcs of pulmonary 

rculosis bear a close resemblance to the findings of other workers 


in t 
n the general field of ‘ Psycho-somatic Medicine.’ 


d with passive dependent 


oe The most outstanding and thorough going researches which have 
ae an in recent years in the application of me facts of the 
Fra cal psycho-pathology to problems of internal medicine are those of 
e Alexander ° and his associates at Chicago Tnstitute of Psycho- 
l ae Alexander, too, has noticed that ‘‘ the conflict between the 
Ree ee and self-assertive rivalary has been found to be the nuclear 
o in such widely different conditions as neurotic criminality and 
made E of psycho-somatic disease.” Not only E attempt is being 
xéle y him and his colleagues now-a-days to delineate the important 
dis of personality conflicts in the precipitation of an illness, but also to 
Cover the specificity of emotions in a particular disease—syndrome. 

s of the stomach, this complaint is generally 


Tn the case of ulcer ; 
sonality type in which there 


SN among people representing a per oe ae 
Rir. a strong unconscious conflict between the need of love an a 
typi 9 dependence. Outwardly such persons show themselves to e 
i * go-getters,”’ ambitious. overbusy and extra-energetic, but 

€rneath their facade of self-sufficiency and self-reliance there is a 
upon someone, to be looked after by 


ds are concerned. In conjunction 


othe 

r 3 A 

Hers as far as their personal nee onjunct 
such as constitutional pre-disposition, 
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indiscretion in diet etc..—the latter may to a great extent be ee 
by their excessive self-drive and emotional restlessness—the ee 
factors in their personality make up become an important a aire 
agent as far as onset of their illness is concerned. Abundant pe a 
has been provided of the fact that these persons have long r selt- 
remission from their illness when they are able to iene pe 
understanding provided of their deleterious personality trends i 5 ie 
of psycho-therapeutic treatment. Relapses and ee ees to 
former symptoms of their complaint seem to be directly -o rheit 
their negligence in adjustment to the inner conflicts existing 1 
personality structure. i E i 

The aetiological contribution made by psycho-dynamic tao nal 
other disease-entities is no less significant than in the case of me 
ulcers. In Essential Hypertension, the conflict over — per- 
aggressive impulses is most prominent one. The word a af 
tension ” itself denotes that the patient is labouring under some $ ied 
tension. The patients suffering from high blood pressure, stu this 
psycho-analytically, apart from their physical pre-disposition rs A 
trouble, showed that they were under the pressure of strong host! abe 
aggressive feelings within themselves. The more they had to eee, 
personality, the more wear 
At the point of their particular ane. 
weakness—their organic susceptibility to vaso-spasm—they broke ‘cal 
with the complaint of “ Essential Hypertension.” This is a tyP ò 
instance of “ Organ inferiority and personality factors combining 
bring about the onset of a particular illness.” 


and inhibit these impulses in their 
strain increased in them, 


Bxigencies of space limit o 


ding the 
ur going into details regarding 
important part that 


«ange? 
mental conflicts play in other organic i 
exhaustive studies of which have been made from a paycho-s0™ fio 
angle by leading investigators in this field. As methods of yo an 
observations improve and the collaboration between psychologists the 
psycho-analytically trained psychiatric research workers grows, plex 
general field of psycho-somatic investigation into some of the com an 
problems of internal medicine shall further widen in its scope cee 
dimensions. Holistic, psycho-somatic approach may eventually a 


i ; k ural a2 
in bridging the gap which at present exists between the natur 
social sciences. 


ses ae 
r y A ; iseasess 
Psycho-somatic method of diagnosing and treating the d 


; der? 
: i ‘ in mo 
we have noticed, is the most recent methodological advance san the 
ah ad i iatrie casualties 
medicine. But in view of the large-scale psychiatric casualt p, 
z À : aufferin 
last World War, and ever increasing number of patients suffering 


—_—_— 


a. a 
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emotional mal-adjustments in the present day world, a pressing need 
ls felt among all thoughtful and discriminating psycho-therapists that 


, Such technical tools of therapy need be devised which should help meet 


the existing demands of the community for psychiatric help. “ Brief 
‘aged ”? is a development in psychological medicine in this 

irection. If psycho-analysis is a treatment for only a select few, brief 
psycho-therapy is the therapy for the masses. 

Terhune ™ in a noteworthy paper read at the International 
Congress on Mental Health (1948) admirably sums up the factors which 
led to the development of psycho-therapeutic techniques, aiming at 
maximum results within shortest period. ‘‘ With the widened scope 
of psycho-therapy and the recognition that a large part of world 
Population needs psycho-therapeutic re-orientation, it is apparent that 
the formal analysis is often too expensive, too time consuming, and 
r of physicians to administer such 
ation of our methods. 
d of living in ivory 


that there is an insufficient numbe 
treatment. These exigencies necessitate a reformul 
Psychiatrists have somewhat been justly accuse 
towers, isolated from the lives of their patients. Experience in the 
Military service and more active participation in the psychiatric 
Problems of civilians, however, have jarred them from their citadels, 
and given them a clearer understanding of the pressing needs of their 
Patients, They now recognise that it is brief psycho-therapy or nothing 
for the majority of those who need treatment.” 
f Psycho-analysts or psycho-therapists practising a more intensive 
om of psycho-therapy have either taken scant notice of the develop- 
of this newer approach in treating emotional disorders, Or R 
t a Infully turned it down as an insufficiently deep and thorough in its 
a N But the preponents of brief psycho-therapy take ia stand 

t it functions essentially within the frame-work of principles of 
Ynamic Psychology initiated by Freud; it requires the highest 
Possible training in clinical methods of the therapists who employ it, 


ss i i . . 
À it isa form of treatment which is planned, eclectic and elastic to 
is former state of emotional 


a that it may restore the patient to his former fips 

m Vand well-being with maximum economy 1M time. + he pati 

‘ ¥ undergo this type of therapy for a period of three to eight a 
i 5 j- 7 

a the frequency of interviews, as a rule, the Sas i a 
Wi three times a week. But in the case of a few suitable patients 

‘ie week or weekly sessions have also produced good results. 


Ose A 3 r rief psycho- 
Se patients who may not benefit much after a course of briet ps} 


era other form of 
int. DY May be prescribed formal psych 


tensi i ot prove 
an Si psycho-therapy. Thus brief i 
foreseen obstacle in the case of patients who ca 


o-analysis or any 
„therapy need n 
n only be helped 


psycho 


STUDY OF THE VOLUNTARY MOVEMENTS 
RECORDED BY DYNAMOMETER AS 
MODIFIED BY PLEASANT AND 
UNPLEASANT STIMULI 
AMONG THE NOLUAS 
OF BENGAL 


M. N. Basu (Calcutta) 


N i Noluns of Bengal form a socially compass group scattered 
r districts (Jessore, Khulna, Faridpur and Nadia) of Bengal, 
oo mats from reeds. Their total numerical strength is 
» Of whom 884 are males and 820 females. From the somatometric 
sat atoseopie points of view I have found that they are a short- 
D : mesocephalic, mesorrhine, wavyhaired and dark-brown 
mplexioned people. 
The amount of muscular strength (i.e., the amount of pull measur- 
e eer na ee 
lave to ss ji : . 1e bia oe 0 wee ji : : £ i ; : Coy 
whether pleasant or unpleasant stimuli have any effect upon 
i Muscular strength or muscular fatigue. 
i Mg following appliances were used in carrying out this experi- 
Yna, n 200 Noluas, age varying between 22 and 30—a Collin 
Mometer, metronome for carrying out the experiment uniformly 
plese number of interval, a stop watch for time, pleasant and 
in 4 ant smelling bottles (a scented cocoanut oil and ammon-chlore 
O test tubes). The metronome was regulated so that it gave 
H per minute by a stop watch. The Collin hand dynamometer 
tgiste tment which is used in studying the muscular ju AA 
l a le squeeze or pull of the hand or finger against a stee ; pring. 
Y be used in two ways: either to record the maximal force of a 
t = muscular contraction under varying conditions, or to record 
state o ations in that force when prolonged effort is made to RA 
first one maximal contraction. In this experiment I will consider 


ed in 


Comp, te Subject was asked to close his eyes and to take his seat as 
Astro wy as he might think best for muscular exercise. He was then 


e s j wi beat of 
iito fo pull the handle of the arenes poe Ea Sahin 
‘th © 8nd release it with another and so on ma rhythmie fas 


Sound of the metronome. He was then instructed to pull the 
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handle of the dynamometer with one beat of the metronome and A. 
it with another and so on in a rhythmic way with the sound o: : 
metronome. He was asked to exert the maximal pull and that very 
uniformly when the signal would be given. s the 
The following cautions were taken into account during 

experiment :— 

(i) No pain in pulling. 

(i) Handle was covered with soft velvet. 

(iii) Readings were taken in the same posture. 
(iv) Proper practice was given to the subject. 
(v) Sufficient rest was given after a few readings. onai 
(vi) No suggestions were given to the subject about the res 
(vii) Passivity of the mind 
(viii) The idea of competiti 
The following table shows 


as to the nature of the pull. 
on was completely given Ups g ice 
the result of a particular individual ‘ 


Table I 
No, of Expt. Seconds rad aength in in 8 
1 lst 48 46 
2 2nd 42 
8 3rd 43 42 
4 4th 47 44 
5 5th 42 39 


Hence the av 
of the left is 49.9 
The averag 
following table : 


at 
erage strength of the right hand is 44.4 kgs. and i 
kgs. 


Y z š - the 
e strength in kgs is arranged according to age in 


Table IT 

Average Streng th 
Age No. of Cases nigh pai 
2 20 41.5 38.8 
A 1 41.9 39.4 
i ey 42.6 40.4 
X 25 ` 43.0 40.8 
ai 26 44.6 42.6 
A 24 44.8 42.6 
= 2i 451 43.0 
x 2 46.2 43.8 
30 a 


47.3 44.1 
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The average strength of 200 Noluas is 44.1 kgs in right hand and 
41.6 kes in the left. 

The average strength in kgs when pleasant and unpleasant stimuli 
are persented to the subject separately, is arranged according to the age 


in the following table :— 


Table III 


Average Strength 
Pl. St. Unpl. St. 
Age No. of cases 

Right Left Right Left 

(kg) (kg) (sg? (kg) 

22 20 42.0 41.0 37.5 - 35.8 
23 15 42.7 41.3 38.0 36.2 
24 20 43.1 41.9 38.5 36.8 
25 25 43.9 42.0 39.7 37.2 
26 26 45.4 42.8 41.0 39.0 
27 24 46.0 43.5 41.5 39.5 
28 22 46.8 43.8 41.9 40.2 
29 27 47.6 44.0 42.1 40.8 
30 21 48.1 45.8 43.2 41.6 


Noluas when pleasant stimulus is 
and 42.9 kgs in the left; and the 
of Noluas when unpleasant 
kgs in the left. 


_ The average strength of 200 
Slven, is 45.0 kgs in right hand 
average strength of the same number 
Stimulus is given, is 40.3 kgs in right hand and 38.5 
AA Hrdlicka in normal old Americans using the same type of 
4] ieee and applying the same method found the average strength : 
will kgs of the right hand in the males. For further comparison ig 

take the following data on male students of Brno, secured by 


y. Suk :— 


Average Strength 
Right hand Left hand 


; 7 (kg) (kg) 
University students (Teacher's College for Physical Education) 
Hi Average age 22 years fai oe wes on 40.8 
igh school students (college) Highest class, average age 19 
_ years A ee = n son 88:3 35.3 
High school students (college) the last but one class average 
Nayt8e 18 years ifs RK Pe sus <. 88.0 33.1 
atives from Natal and Zulu land, age 20 years and above... 29.5 27.8 


th Thus we see that the average strength of the Noluas is greater than 
‘hose in the above list. Experimenting on the Noluas it is seen that 


Dleags 
lÈ €asantness and unpleasantness play some parts. 
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At first the subject felt no inconvenience to exert his maximum 
strength, after a while he was seen to lose his strength. The pleasant 
stimulus was liked very much : there was afterwards a tendency to take a 
deep breath. The unpleasant stimulus was nauseating; sometimes there 
was a tendency of jerking. 

The subjective source of error in this experiment is that the 
subject was less attentive to his work than to the stimulus. A very 
pleasant stimulus usually causes an initial drop, followed by a significant 
use of strength; an unpleasant stimulus, on the other hand, usually 
causes a decided fall of strength. 


The experiment further reveals that things which are biologically 
good (pleasant stimulus) would make us strong and things which are 
biologically bad (unpleasant stimulus) would make us weaker. 


Suk says that ‘ this Seems to give satisfactory evidence that 
muscular strength depends not merely upon the muscle, but also on 
intelligence. It is hardly possible to arrive at a satisfactory explanation 
of this mental relation to muscular strength without admitting that 
cerebral impulses to the muscles may be stronger in one case than in 


another according to the individual’s degree of general intelligence or 
cerebral potentiality.’ * ` 


* V, Suk—Muscular strength—Studies on Sout i g eric urnal 
of Physical Autoplay Vor 5 r: mai on South African Negroes (American Jo’ 


_ ate 


A SYNOPSIS OF.AN EXPERIMENTAL 
ATTEMPT ON THE STUDY OF 
PSYCHOLOGY OF RUMOUR 


PURNIMA CHAUDHURI, (Calcutta) 


INTRODUCTION 


The report of an observer when it passes throu, 
a 
number of people, undergoes some change. 


p~ 
tant part in our social life. 
i 

n the actual news, we find that the cha 
reporters, who have reported the n 
a} 

&lves expression in his own way and thus 
news, 

i PROBLEM 


The present paper reports the result of an 
attempted to study how an actual news or an 
changed when reported by some persons one by one. 


PROCEDURE 


hs The method used in these rumour experime 
follows, The group on which these experimen 
Was small, 

Three pictures and three stories were us 
ln the experiments with pictures the fi 
The Picture was presented to a subject for 


Was asked to observe it very attentively @ 
hen the picture was removed from him. Then a second subj 


Ng asked to enter the room. ‘The first subject w 
“u picture to the second subject. 
j © describe it (what he heard from the first 8 
\ Subject. In this way reports were 
s 8 @ : 
| Xperiments with stories the same met 


Was told to the first subject and he 
Temember as accurately as he can. 


gh the mouths of 
tortet ; Tt is exaggerated, 

dor skeletonized. When the actual news 15 reported in a 
totally different form, we call if a rumour. Rumour plays an impor- 
If we study the real cause of this change 
nge is due to the individual 
ews successively. Every reporter 
brings the change in the 


investigation which 
observer’s report is 


nts is described as 
ts were carried out 


ed in these experiments. 
‘ollowing method was used. 
. about sixty seconds. He 
nd remember what he could. 


as asked to describe 


The second subject was asked 
ubject) to the third 


taken from six subjects. In the 
hod was followed. The story 
was asked to hear attentively and 
Then a second subject came and 
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was asked to hear it from the first subject and tell it to a third a 
and soon. When the experiment was over, the versions pi TA 
to last person were presented before the subjects. They ae. 
gradual transmission and it was a matter of great amusement to A 

Three groups of students were used. They were ee e. 
graduate students of Psychology and Philosophy and under-gra me 
students of Psychology aged 19 years to 24 years. The subjects a 
` all interested in the experiment and they enjoyed it when I explai i 
them the motive of my experiment. Experiment with story 2 wi 
done with the M.A. Examinees (1952) of Psychology. 


THE PICTURES USED : 


, 5 icture 

Picture I.—An accident scene, taken from Freyd’s (1921) pict! 

test, with a slight change consists of 25 details. 

7 p f A the 
Picture II.—A propaganda picture of the leftists during 

period of election, with 16 details. 


Picture III.—Was a hom 


f : 5 
e scene of a Bengalee family with 1 
details. 


STORIES Usrp : 


Story 1.—Was a travelling story consisting of 96 details. 
(Taken from children’s magazine). 
Story II.—Ego involved story. 
students who were appearing in the 
their ensuing practical examination, 


x x the 
It was discussion among 


t 
M.A. Examination (1952) E 
The story consists of 45 details- 
Story III.—Was a Ghost story with 80 details. 


(Taken from children's magazine). 


. . . : t; 
The criterion used for saying what is a detail and what is 2° 


' ; ; $ je 
is the importance of an item or remark for the meaning of the who 
story. 


For example— ‘SAIANG CHA fats St? contains four mee 
The sentence indicates the name of the place, what sort of anes 
is, the fame of the place and that it is a village. If instead of Atb 


; i e 
the word atys is used, it makes difference in the meaning of th 
sentence. 


In case of pictures the criterion of detail is taken in a differen 


way, €g., in picture II, fadteraq etotaas efigace a ate has been 


taken as one detail. 


te a 


—_—e 
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The instruction given to each subject was as follows:—“‘Listen 
to thə story attentively and before they told the story they were 
instructed, ‘Tell what you have heard as accurately as you can”. 

The subject was shown the picture and was asked “‘Here is a 
picture, I want you to study it carefully and then describe what is 


happening in it”. 


TREATMENT OF RESULTS 


The successive versions of the various stories and pictures were 
collected and analysed in order to see what changes had taken place 
both in number of details recalled and in the matter of story and the 
Picture, 

ce The process whereby the original story is simplified due to 
© Anal omission of material is described by Allport and Postman 
às ‘levelling, that of certain incidents becoming dominant with the 
o grouped around thəm as ‘sharpening’, while the rationalization 
It ae Ractive aspect is referred to, as ‘assimilation’ of various kinds. 
r been found easiest to analyse the various reproducsiqns in 
pa : these three processes. An index of levelling can then be 
ae ed for sach story and picture and statistical treatment of the 
difere, makes it possible to see whether there is any ‘significant 
a between the amount of levelling in on? story or picture and 


Tue RESULT oF THE EXPERIMENT 


Levelling.—In successive versions fewer words are used and fewer 


deta; 
tails are mentioned. Levelling is most apparent at the start of a 


Serj 
tes of reproduction. 
1. PICTURE oF ACCIDENT 


y the third reproduction 68% 


The index of levelling shows that b 
By the last reproduction only 


of 
on details have been levelled out. 
% of details remain. 


Tur Finan Version or SIXTH “YEAR GROUP 


TÈN aie! caatica meet prar, Sta ATT qb Big, OTT TH sar, SNA 


à 
RCA ef Tasua qa NA ae P.W. Sia AI AFTA qfs aal Smat AY 


are 
RTI cata xy hia ata AICS siTe CAAT | 


M~1gtop_y.g. 
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FINAL Version or FOURTH Year Group 


Bry Hest teat RTÉ scars as cate are alse SI NAF 
Ge GR Gea At SNF BAA SZ! Ge ceca TB AACE | 


2. ELECTION PICTURE 


55:2% details have been levelled out by the third reproduction, 
25% original details remained by the last reproduction. 


FINAL VERSION 


RAs aqb afars iiaa ofge ca aras aan OAS fa, 
G? me ae sarte cols fra, cob aaa, sicw-feanid| aca cat? 
fai aeta atea afta fes gb at sta gA caa oa) aeta ATA 
aa abete sehr aa cb fA qF wal cra azl ated 
chta fats asea wast e qea Sataa ifea araa Stai 
qata WARP S raia aata ARA I 


3. PFicture or Home 


About 39% details have been | 


evelled out by the third reproduction. 
By the final reproduction 444% 


details remained, 
FINAL VERSION 
Tay aba Big awe SAAT e q 
aa Figa q5 
CE IA CATE | 
Bra ahg | 


Faq CHARA TH igal SHCA es 
SORA, CUA MS PRS) aaa crates qet cat 


WHI TS fra raaa Este CRA ate ale sic 
SHE ATS RICE CHCA MA BTR | 


4. Srory 1 


Travelling Story.—B 


y the second reproduction 66°7% details 
levelled out and by the | 


ast reproduction 14°5% details remain. 


FINAL VERSION 


atatia aia atari, afre atati 


Res cay ga sig SİZS Eici 
OFA TH tea F | 


CRS zra a taaa cista ata | 
5. EGo Invonvep STORY 


The story was presented to the M.A. examinees of vee 
whose examination was three months ahead at the time. Far fewe 


- [~ly 
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detaiis dropped out, and the main sense of the story was kept through 
out. This is apparent from the final version :— 5 
ata macetafea ode 398 aera za) StF faa ae STATA 
soul Ca Git Grater Agea Tees CHE sazi etal ara atl 
A Éa aar seisi daa s ANE AAT | fefa fasa ira 
Fonta qada aid Sa) CR RAI FA S TETA RR | 


6. Guosr STORY 


a By the third repoduction 60% details have been levelled out and 
y the last reproduction 25% details remained. 


FINAL VERSION 
ateta araa pide ACH cra ETAL TAT AME Sl TE CAF brt 
Cn fice aare ataie ae aeai Pee bah aa qta fare stents 
RIS ga ng a aapa BAA) ANA RA S TA RIT OF AT arg | 
Ret cetate ater wa fati BUT | 


ast The results of the above three stories sho 
€tails of the Bgo-involved story is greater than the remaining details 


w that the remaining 


of the other two stories. 
bey The details remained in case of Eg 
ereas the percentage of details of travelling story and Ghost story 


o-involved story was 30°1% 


W iR S F 

ere 14°5 and 25 respectively. 

bh It would thus appear that an Ego-in 
ance of being more completely recalled than a ‘ 


volved story stands a better 
‘neuiral-one. 


SHARPENING 
it When the successive versions of stories and pictures are collected 
has been noticed that every version has reported a limited number 


of i ; 
details, selecting from a larger content. 


First VERSION OF TRAVELLING STORY 
ers aly Sgr, WSF A qitet Lang on Rate aia | 


Sime care ase TRI E gant géi a A A NN AA 


Bite aog, qaa FS ASW] CAF TART area) WAA 


Kersey gata) aR) aac THI DA qi aia mal A3 IRA 
Fre Rag matid ae era! aib veeta AS FR fee cae S 
wat ay) amta FIR cm ce FAC tfe Sia aeae ARBI TH ST 
RoR qag qeti aa ov eae Ve! efas mea fogl Pè TH) 
Tsa adta stows stevia aiga APIS HCY VIC asics ciga atal tF ca 
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air Bia sre ga saar bia cee aia za CLE care fa} pine 
Cart amA mit FAC CA ATI ICE GH TA CA ca ical steta Az 
GUERI 
SECOND VERSION 
Aon a a Patel cre À ga aa ara fala aA f 
Ša maik 41 CALL ASIA abia ANT ziegi care shba aBa Aa 


aba ma CEI A] esii as Fia aas MaF ao ae aI 
TA Al | 


THIRD VERSION 
Stes AT STAAL] PTTL cece CA A ATL ston Aaa care ATA 


‘bia Car sia ba was caaan sasleta Qs SIE BAS MATË 
A ATT BACT Al | 


FOURTH VERSION 


SHA A a SAFa crr ca A AT] zegi at care AIA 
ateta ACT Stata aata Cay CAB aM] «as Fie ger sears Sica T | 


FIFTH VERSION 
atata a atai | 


STII r CA A Ta) fre wa BUTE 
ataa apt ster ay | 


asta ata Sara abia meg ates Aleta ala | 
SIXTH VERSION 


atatia A aari) afre wiati Reel CAT ta SE wlarere cid 
SIT A SIA AL A Beet aster Sia a Aga ata | 

In the Ghost story every ver 
Ue ataie States BFAR | 


In the ‘Accident Picture’ the Sixth year students have sharpened 
Rl A ate) aw easy farg | 


Whereas the fourth year students have sharpened BRI 44 are 
F @ qabi aibri mai ROMY CHAN AcE | 
In the election Picture every version has sharpened faa cael 


aia sarike cold foa | MARA Aa Brats, e ae GAB A a 2 
TA cate tea Fa a aign | ete, 


Any form of movement such as qẹf cra aio wimg CHE TAZ 
IRT DETECT Colb fra, cre CA FAR has been accentuated, certain 


sion has sharpened atsaifs a A 


SERN ——— 
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phrase which set the scene for the story have keen sharpened, 
eg. ator ay Star, oat rates agia sags cra ai | ; 
i A final form of sbarpening is seen in the way in which explana- 
= ‘ei added to a story, in an effort to apply closure’ and thus make 
i Ppa inore complete, e.g., in the Accideni picture, the man 
A — a paper inthis band by the lying man has been sharpened 
si SAKA Ges Bled Ass cae SIF CA Aa AAA ARTA Coe 
TR | 


ASSIMILATION 


It has been noticed that once certain items have been sharpened 
a provide a setting for the rest of the story, the remaining versions 
end to fit the main theme of the story, so as to make it more 
Coherent, 


‘ Very often instead of two items being remembered they are fused 
pi one. In the Election picture the items Aa via fie mèè cite 
S {i frre qoaa aed cites ral Gale S APE HABA iat sae cia 
le tfe sal qarg are fused into ales catia fac ated sA S 


SST ratata HiG AeA | 


Many items are reported as they should be rather than as they 
are or as they might be expected to be. In the Accident picture, the 
two men by the side of a lying man leads to the description that 
SPST SHS fyrr sejal FLLI FSA cals) Sted QINA CARA qs? 
a Cte wal augl aanre TzS aiea e cua SAS A TA 


SR ARD faata cba Fave | 
re as iba piei ASA IA 


Another group describe the same pictu 
(OS Ce Aa wens 1 bata Se RCL FAAA ADIN 7 R | 


Though the inner part of the motor car is not visible in the 


Picture and there is no crowd by the side of the injured person, 
1t is not easy to find deeper emotional tendencies such as underlie 
tumour in a laboratory experiment, but in some cases it has been 
Noticed. In the Election picture, the sentence RAI el ART BEEF 


CSB fir has been reported with a change frat) cel afi! vate 


CCID fii Gage Fra | 

a Perhaps the subject is interested 
Neonsciously wishes the success of her party. 

the two men who were seated by the 

But one of the subjects 


in the Leftist party and 


fe In the Accident picture 
Ying man have no dress of the Volunteers. 


Teports that catar] Catal FARA! 
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i report is 
As there is a paper in the hand of the seated man, the repor | 
that See Wea aces care siig fara wa ARa Sirsa coe FHLB 
Also Sita AR cota MATE | l a; 
Though nothing is seen in the aciual picture which can be g 
as a stretcher, E d 
Ordinarily, in our daily life when street accident wai th 
is ; identi i G i z from 
general information, address and identification, etc., are known aa 
the person’s papers in the pocket. Stretchers are used to u re 
injured person to the hospital or some safe place. The Tbe o 
kind of experience has been reflected on the report of the picture. a 
Another subject of other gro=p r-ports that Bin @ ata gtr? 7 
örs’ crara | But no such indication is present in the picture. 


CONCLUSION 


. ai nt 
The process of assimilation is psychologically more importa 


. . 5 e a 
than the process of levelling and sharpening. If we compar 


` 3 i rp atic 
rumour with projection test, such as the, Rorschach or the Them E 

: ; Aiah, ‘ojectio 
Apperception, various Similarities become apparent. In a projec ea 
test the stbject is faced with an ambiguous stimulus. So 


s ifferent 
interpretation of this stimulus is made differently by differen 
peopie. So too when a person hears 
ambiguous to him and 


2 fias "3 . > gome 
detail he reports it in his own way and unconsciously selects sor 
details and negiects others. 


structure of his personality, 


it. 18 
a rumour story and it 
i i i : ” every 
it is difficult for him to remember ever) 


l : . the 
This unconscious selection reveals 


A laboratory rumour is not the same as a 
the whole situation is artificial. 
experiment we can get some idea h 
cular form in our social life and wh 
or hears in a distorted torm. 


real rumour because 
But with the help of such a simple 
ow rumour “developes in a pari 
y a person reports what he observes 


a NT 
Sage 
an e ee er 


FEELINGS AND EMOTIONS IN INDIAN 
PSYCHOLOGY 
AMALENDU Baconi (Jalpaiguri) 
THREE KINDS OF FEELING 


In Indian aesthetics feelings are arranged under three heads 
Of the three kinds, the third 
in what sense are 
ngs are mental. 


“—permanent, passing, and mind-born. 
on i : : : 
e being called mind-born, the question arises, 
th 2 s : 

e other two not so? In the ordinary sense all feeli 


fara a-fatrat:—feelings are certain mental transformations. 
goes deep into the fundamental 


standpoint of Indian psychology. Mind of Indian psychology is 
distinguished from the mechanical nervous energy of modern physio- 
logy. The antahkarana or the mental energy of Indian psychology 
48 Self-stimulated : it works on its own initiative independent of the 
_ a object which it works upon. According to modern physio- 
meg the sensory-motor impulses underlying mental activities are 
Senerated from outside by external stimuli; according to Indian 
Psychology, impulses for mental activities are born of the mental 
energy jiself which then thrust out upon the external object. Per- 
ception, according to modern physiology, is the heat-wave, light- 
Wave, etc., entering the nervous organism through the channels of 
Sense-organs and activising the neurones of particular sensory centres 
according to Indian psychology, is just 
a—the mental energy of animal 
of the sense-organs and focuses 
With the former the initiative 
ernai object, with the latter 


The answer to the question 


of the cortex. Perception, 
i reverse way; the antahkaranņ 
elf extends through the channels 

on the externai object perceived. 
for mental activity comes from the ext 
It Springs from the mental energy itself. This self-initiative of the 
mental energy is not studied in modern physiology. The character- 
istic standpoint of Indian psychology is just to base all its studies 
“pon this fact. And this self-stimulativeness of the mental energy 
again is just the fact of feeling in Indian psychology. Pleasure is 
lust another name of self-stimulation. 

As matters would have it, self-stimulation degenerates into the 
ages of self-expansion. Pleasure falls in conflict with reality 
; issues the process of adjustment. Harmony of self-stimulation 
is disturbed by forces coming from the surrounding external world. 
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The self-stimulated mental energy regains its harmony by ee 
ising the disturbing external force—which can be done by breaking 
the barrier of externality of the object and incorporating it eu 
the being of te self. The pure mental self thus gets expanded y 
the assimilation of the external object. These secondary addifioni 
and extensions are called Samskāãra—modifications in Indian sciences. 
With reference to antahkarana—the mental energy, these e ek 
in Samkhya vasand—permeation, meaning particular disposition g 
the whole-mind-active, synonymous, according to Bharata, with bhava 
under which term all the different feelings and emotions are «denoted 
in Indian aesthetics. Indian aestheticians take bhdva as the general 
term for feeling or mental disposition and limit vasana only to ea 5 
mental dispositions which permanently stick to the animal as Paa 
manent modifications of antahkaraņa—the mental energy. Bhāvas 


d 
a 3 P a. 6 ing 
or feelings are then classified into Sthdyin—permanent, meaning 
those mental dispositions which 


ate permanently rooted in vasant, 
and Vyabhicarin—passing, Meaning those that temporarily occupy 
the mind and do not form the permanent vāsanī of the mental 
energy. , 


Expansion occurring of the mental self, under the impact of 
the reality-principle demanding adjustment, is twofold. Primarily, 
it leads to the building of the bhautika—chemical garira—body of 
the animal assimilating the external world as food. Reality demands 
adjustment but reality does not allow it much in the way in which 
Pleasure would like to have it. The food-way of assimilating the 
external object soon gives way. The mental self takes to other 
methods of breaking the barrier of externality of the external world. 
But these other methods are just other than what could bring about 
the complete unification of the self and the external object which 
yet remains external, The result is, the mental disposition under 
them is held back as unsatisfied wish. Tt persists in organic meno 
as an ‘active impulse ever ready of itself to engage the whole mind. 
Such an Unsatisfied wish of the mind deposited in organic meman 
as an ever active impulse is called vāsanā in Indian aesthetics. 
There are then the other kinds of mental disposition, especially those 
given by changes in the chemical composition of the body connected 
with food-assiniilation, which have the chances of complete satisfac- 
tion and neutralisation, ag such which would then remain in organic 
memory a3 inactive passive modifications of the mind. Only under 
external stimvlations these would again rise up in activity. They 


are, as active principles, only temporary extensions of the mental 
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sel . 
— 4 caving behind only a dead trace in the mechanism 
Eea wki d oe or feelings based on them are rightly 
oily m A pas of the mind just as those based on vdsand are 
a i B mental principles. ; 
svant to s z n out ~ astimilation of the external object 
—— nae ee i pe. always lacking in 
completely chemi si the eee of ie g A ee 
ana belie one Ẹ i ity. e someri sudden 
M justments set free pleasure momentarily from the 
© reality. The pure mind shows itself. For the moment 
e antahkaraņa—the mental energy, diffuses 
certain characteristic 
The chemical 
give their corres- 


A ee of the pur 
anre angulis the whole body creating 
«el i the chemical composition of the body. 
e he body mider such: conditions wouid 
ths red Har or feelings. Being based ae chemical changes in 
a E would be certain passing feelings. But these 
ee, 4 eae being wrought by the mental energy in its pure 
thers na re pure pleasure freed gon reality, feelings ‘based on 
ths ins rightly called a alte distinguished from 
Set anentor other passing feelings wherein the mental energy 

pure but mixed up with the external world, pleasure is not 


fre . 
e but in conflict with reality. 


SuKHA—DUHKHA (Pleasure and Pain) 


ting to Indian psychology, mind, being the energy 
ivon ng the whole being of the animal, yet transcends the mere 
and me of modern physiology ; and being so it has the first 

oremost characteristic adduced to it in that it isa principle 


of 5 
Self-stimulation, Sukha or pleasure is just another name of self- 


stimulation, 
is Self-stimulation in harmony is sukha or pleasure, its disturbance 
duhkha or pain. The disturbance is by the reality-principle which 


Ple s n 
di oe fallsin conflict with. The harmony of gelf-stimulation is 
Sturi i s 
urbed by the mechanical demands © rounding world. The 
anima 


the various entities o 
through the channels of the 


ted activity of the mental 
activity interrupted and 


Menta] f the sur nga TI 
interru energy enlivening the | finds its enlivening activity 
World pted and obstructed by f the externai 
| Premog the being of the animal 

S organs. While ihe free uninterrup 


“Nergy e 
is pleasure, the flow of mental 


12- 1842P--1-4 
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frustrated is pain. Comments Abhinavagupta, pee 
saaana- ‘Since the one and fall flow of si of plese 
consisting in realising its own flow ane is the eae i 
(Abhinavabhārati—VI), and aaaea saa nie toi thë 
Bogia wbich is paii” (bid). Abhinavagupta re 5 ds 
authority, aa ua mS aaa aAA sma lence (bidi. 
the followers of Kapila hold unstability as the soul of pain oe redia 

Since the menial energy is self-stimulated it tends a ie 
and eae the harmony of its flow, tends to recover from =i i 
cling to pleasure. Self-stimulation means inter alia that w as a 
is disturbance in its harmony it will not accept the ANE 
accomplished but try to fight it out and regain the lost ame 
Abhinavagupta quotes the dictum of the pleasure-principle, 3: var i 
R ganza mar:—“abhors the touch of pain and is eag w 
experience pleasure’ (Ibid). Pleasure and pain are thus no a 
sensations, mechanical in nature. Had they been so, they Boi 
have possessed equal value for the animal. Butas a matter 0 re 
the animai does not only feel pleasure and pain but at the same ci 
it seeks pleasurable experiences and shuns painful ones. In ot a 
words, pleasure and pain are no two distinct sensations, but embody 
a single mental principle of self-stimulation or pleasure. i k 

The same is the reason again why the alfective iriure? 
is said to possess a third aspect, to be called visdda or dullness; he 
Indian psychology. Self-stimulation degraded into palfroxpmni a 
means inter alia that when the adjustroent of self with the externa 
object, incorporation into the former of the latter, is paer 
mental energy leaves it as an act of passive habit. The gall 
of the mental energy gives the feeling of dullness which may 
equated with—what is said to be neutrally toned mental activity. 


PERMANENT FEELINGS—Mernop or STUDY 


Permanent feelings are studied, firstly, as the resultants wir 
conflict between the pleasure-principle and the reality-principle eal 
ihe mind. With the fundamental pleasure-principle the men a 
energy proceeds to recover from pain and retain pleasure, tends > 
regain and retain the harmony of its flow which gets disturbed 
the external world met at the sensory-motor end-organs. How r 
it do so? The ways are the ways of the permanent feelings. T í 
conflict between pleasure and reality results in the basic trends 0 


: st 
the permanent feelings of the mind. Abhinavagupta has got a mo 
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illuminating passage in this respect—m1a 4A & aaia: afte wat 
a shes R gadaa gaeraat fat ata oat iam eng, 
Samgam- wares, opie feat dae, aAa, Tae T 
z Ae agimin. giaa Aaigem: Aende- 
a ava anemiaa ag R AeA Faa Rega a 
Thus an He very birth an animal is permeated by these mental forms. 
Sacer: eugene is even born to be (a) permeated, in pursuance of the 
Wed are by the desire of deriving ore (Tomi 
©) atk : (b) laughing at others with a sense of superiority 10 himself ; 
tater ot on account of separation from the desired object ; (d) 
flea on wrath against the cause of that separation of his; (e) 
Pinon ‘ a from the same when incapable ; (f) to some extent 
aiei, conquering as well; (9) to some extent considering 
iiot a e being taken with repugnance in thé matter of an improper 
ak ; hy with wonder arising at the sight of this and that achieves 
Tenet oi himself and of others ; and (i) to soie extent desirous of 
ne (Ibid), Tividently, (a) refers to rati or eros, (0) to hdsa or 
ith io (c) to bhaya or fear, (f) to utsdha or inspiration, (g) to 
Boe: OR repugnante; (h) to vismaya or wonder, of Bharata’s 
a of the eight permanent feelings, and (i) to nirveda Or 

Slonateness. 


th The above description by Abhinayvag 
e permanent feelings may be compared with the Freudian concep- 


= of feelings. Admitting an extra-physiological nature of the 
we energy Freud recognised pleasure and reality as the two 
e A principles. Abhinavagupta t00, with the general 
Je ption of the self-stimulated aninval-energy, recognised aa 
Bete a. energy at the antahkarana with the pleasure-principle 
of 5 flow to the outer end-organs to adjust itself with the realities 

the external world. With their conception of self-stimulation 
8 ; Indian philosophers, however, could further 
Stablish that it is inherent within self-stimulation or pleasure- 


Principle itself that the mental enersy should realise itself in an 
in other words, should adopt the 


pleasure (from external 


upta of the rationale of 


o 
f the mental energy, 


le over the external world, 
nd reality-principle. Freud calls the mentai energy based on the 
Pleasure-principle ‘libido’ —Abhinavagupta calls it rati or eros, and 
is Pa by him, every animal, out of the fundamental principle, 

» from the moment of its birth, engrossed by rati. Libido is 
jt will be seen, is so. With this 


cha , 5 
racterised by sex: rati too, 
ian philosophers, however, can further 


co 4 
nception of self-expansion Ind 


es) $ 2 j 
tablish a meaning of sex mM the context of pleasure-cum-reality- 
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a imal to 
principle ; by sex is meant the attempt wale i aA 
absorb, io graft the external object within its own To we 
and masochism would be the ambivalent expressions ‘ ‘ine ihe 
fundamental desire of having one unified beinp: by e is 
externality either of the love-object or of self. sien 
not always the affair of coitus between male aud fem oe han 
gupta’s rati too is simply the desire of deriving oe idinous : 
some external object. Any affection and attachment 1s S ‘ae 
so also is rati. Parallel to taboo in love Indian  aesthe itya— 
too formulate bhavabhasa—pseudo. feeling based on lp 
impropriety of the love-object. According to Freud, pe with 
are the products of libido under various types of confli niye 
external realities. The same view is evident in the shane pall 
by Abhinavagupta of the permanent feelings. TEL em ise 
from the unconscious which, unlike the mere passive organic me nati 
of physiology, is an active principle of the mind: so also is 
emanating from vasand—latent wish. 

The extra-physiological mi 
and reality, is at first a pote: 
The mental energy, out of se 
mental flow at once means that 
are roused from their potenti 
vdsand or wish—into kinetic 
Feelings are thus studied 
point of view of dynamism 
famous Rasa-theory of In 
the permanent feelings ig r 
to the antahkarana, the 
of the feelings is recognised 

. the surrounding world 
Feelings are said to ha 
working ‘at the outer kn 


F s a nd at the 
energy working at the knowledge-organ gives cognition, a 
action-orzan it gives voli 


a F eling 
tion. The conscious expression of - ol 
x Špa Sas u 
thus happens in terms of cognition and volition. The E 2 of 
bis E . ex 
cognition and volition, however, becomes relevant in the con 


feeling for more important reasons. Cognition and volition do ey 
only express in Consciousness the feeling otherwise remaining _ 
unconscious vdsand, but moreover determine which particular oes 
is going to be expressed. Cognition and volition are the topne 
link between the mental energy emanating from the antahkarana an 


a r ure 
nd, with the two principles of oe at 
ntial store of the permanent feeling 


some of the permanent a 
al state—the unexpressed latent in 
activities of the feeling eo 
in Indian psychology, secondly, from iha 
and expression—on which is based . 
dian aesthetics. The potential state i 
ecognised as vdsand or latent wish aca 
inner organ of the animal. The Ioe. 
as their flow from the antahkaraņa ; 
through the outer organs of the animai. 


i The , 
If-stimulation, keeps on flowing. 


3 
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the external world ic be adjusted with. We have learnt from 
Abhinavagupta the different schemes of environmental exigencies 
met at the knowledge-organs and action-organs call for the activities 
of the different kinds of the permanent feelings. Thus while the 
antahkarana is always ready with the unconscious vasand or latent 
Wish of all the feelings, the particular composition of the environ- 
ment, cognised at the knowledge-organs, and the particular set of 
Muscular activities demanded by it for adaptation, determine which 
feeling would rise from vdsand and be expressed in consciousness. 
Hence, a study of the different sets of cognitions and volitions 
respective to the diferent feelings becomes relevant for the study of 
those different feelings. With reference to its relation with feeling 
a cognition is called by Bharata vibhdva, meaning sensory stimuli of 
the feeling, and a volition is called anubhava, meaning reaction of 
the feeling. Bharata considers vibhdva or stimuli of feeling as of two 
varieties, uddipana—excitant object, meaning suggestive objects and 
events connected with the feeling concerned, and dlamvana meaning 
the love-object of the feeling. Anubhdva or reaction and uddipana- 
vibh@va or excitant objects of the permanent feeling, as enumerated 
by Indian aestheticians, would be interesting for psycho-analytical 
Studies. In the former much of ‘sexual conduct,’ and in the latter 
much of ‘phantasies’ will be found. 


Rati—Eros 


Rati or eros is the first permanent feeling directly derived from 
the Pleasure-principle. Recalling from Abhinavagupta’s analysis of 
Permanent feelings, mind with the pleasure-principle, out of that 
Principle of pleasure or self-stimulation, tends lo expand and extend 
its being over the external world. Rati or eros 1s, first of all, this 
Self-stimulated mental tendency of extending over the external world. 
Mind with the pleasure-principle is, at first, in harmony with itself, 
deriving pleasure from itself. Mind then proceeds to derive the 
Pleasure from the external world. This mental tendency of deriving 
Pleasure from, enjoyment of, external objects £ rati or erop: The 
Word rati thus primarily means ‘ pleasure’, ‘ enjoyment’ in Indian 
Philosophy, fis 

The process of self-extension of mind with the pleasure pomana 
Would consist in attaching the external object, making it one with, 
the being of the self, rati thus means, ‘attachment’ in Indian 


Philoso phy. 
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The pleasure-principle. within the animal-scheme belongs to “ 
antahkarana doing its business with external object through ie 
motor end-organs. Rati practically means the desire to possess me 
external object within perceptual and muscular control of all ene 
The feeling of rati divides itself into the various desires ll looking 
at listening to, smelling, touching, testing, and handling the 
loveobject. l n 

Adapting itself for doing business with external object pie 
eleventh organ, we have learnt, has evolved the sensory motor 
end-organ sysiem ; and the same has meant the evolution of the 
Sarira—the body: so that now within the animal-scheme self-extension 
of the pleasure-principle means attaching the external object pe 
making it one with, the physical body of the organism. And let i 
be said that the sexual approach to the external object has no athe 
meaning. Self-extension of the pleasure-principle thus culminates 
in the evolution of sex. Rati or eros, primarily working in terms of 
the various sensory motor end-organs, finally selects and concentrates 
itself into upastha karma—genital activity. Thus rati finally Hipeae 
kama—sexual activity in Indian philosophy. (Mere sexual union, 
however, does not bring about the idea] result. Rati or sexual union 


is thus supplemented in the further evolution of procreation in which 
occurs the highest self-extension, 


the perfect attachment or union 
between self and the external object, 


completes unification of the two): 
Thus according to Indian psychology, rati or eros has the widest 
meaning of any and every pleasurable attachment to external object. 


It is not necessarily limited to the directly sexual attachment between 
male-female lover and the beloved. 


used and understood, Any 
tati. Father or 


Rati is love as commonly 
affectionate or devotional bond 15 


; ice 
mother loving the son or the daughter and vi¢ 
versa, brother’s love for the sister and vice versa, 


devotion to precep- 
tor, 


god, master, etc. as well as the child fondling the pup or the 
kitten or playing with the toy, etc.—are all instances of rati or eros 
of Indian psychology, over and above the instance between the 
male-female lover and the beloved. Rati or eros is the feeling of 
attachment of ali forms. Hence, it is that Indian aestheticians bua 
note of rati as datfe-feat— pertaining to ‘deva’—god, ete, over 
and above alen-aYya—pertaining to kanta—beloved woman. The 
former term includes all the wider instances of attachment. 
anferraryhare-qr-genfz-Grn—(Mammata in Kavyaprakasa, TV)— 
“by virtue of the word adi—etc. 


(Rati is further to be understood 
as) pertaining to spiritual man, 


; „3 "he 
preceptor, king, son, etc. (Th 
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. me of adi indicates thai the list is yet inexhaustive and to 
=, paia other possible instances of attachment might remain.) 
~_ cs Ys according to the standpoint of Indian psychology, rati 
Eject A a primary conduct in the tendency to possess the love- 
ie i 5 aey and muscular control ol all sorts. Thus 
Gitta: cuttin uct gd the father or mother loving the son or the dau- 
Res lowe e, according to Indian psychology, the same as that of 
it r fondling the beloved, as also that of tbe child playing 
e pup or the toy—everywhere in every instance consisting 

ct for seeing, hear- 


smelling, tasting, and handling. Indeed, this uniform 
tie which binds 


of the s: . 
i e same tendency to possess more of the obje 
ng, touching, 
primary ¢ : ; . 

ary conduct of rati or attachment 1s the coinmou 
A comparison of the anubhāvas 


e different kinds of love-object 
Viswanātha who 
ng, different from 
limbs, 


ae all its divergent instances. 
ant reaction of rati with th 
a. the point clear. For example, even with 
gnises love for the son as a distinct kind of feelit 
enon e añgasarhsparsa—touching us 
for iie de, siegona—looking at, hee are cited as anubhavas a love 
eee (cf. Sahitya-darpana Ill. 20A) : while the same again are 
ities as characteristic of garv or love for ihe beloved woman 
he condition of sambhoga—enjoy ment (Ibid., 210). s 

s Thirdly, according to the standpoint of Indian psychology, the 
age conduct of rati or love tends to finalise into its ideal conduct 
le or sexual union. The full-fledged rati or attachment is sexual. 
dian aestheticians, however, did not fail to recognise that in all 
lts instances except the one between ihe lover and the beloved rati 
a hola kept itself fixed at its primary conduct alone without 
t endency to put up its ideal sexual conduct. It is this recognition 
which underlies the grouping of rati into devddivisay@ and kantavisaya 
referred to above. The former group js meant to include all possible 
Niskama or non-sexual instances with the primary conduct alone of 
Tati, the latter the sakdma or sexual one the lover and the 


beloved with the primary conduct deve 


i . 
Onduct of rati. In Indian aesthetics ra 
n-sexual and sakām 


rati —äliñ 
s—ãliñgana—embrace, 


between 
loping into the final sexual 
ti 1s recognised as of two 
aor sexual. Probing 


of attachment, Manikyacandra, the 
reputed commentator of Kavyaprakasa summarises in his Sanketa 


(commentary) on Kavyaprakisa)—sneha, bhakti, vatsalya, maitri, 
f one and the same rati. When 


a q . . 

ead dbandha are so many varieties 0 

it is the mutual attachment between two equals it is sneha, synonym 
for prema—love, So between equals the mutual attachment, being 


disti 

fe inct groups, niskama or no 
t : z 
o the different instances 
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non-sexual, is maitri or friendship. Atachment of the he 
the superior is bhakti—devotion. The reverse is vdtsalya—a pe an 
Attachment of the animate for the inanimate is "eae gas oui i 

Now, Bharata is quite inexplicit, if not confused, pee 
the scope of rati. He has no explicit statement to testify hp 
he regards rati inclusive or exclusive of the EEE T 
devādi group. In the context of Srigara—which is the gani e 
rati in tbe fullest expression, Bharata’s statements like E 
eg ags —‘‘and that is based on male and female” agaa T 
VI) g gE T gla dfa:—‘man united with ee a 
called Srmigara’’ (Ibid), as well as the uddipana vibhāvas aud anubhi : 
enumerated thereof and the reference of the sambhoga on 
Vipralambha conditions of srmgdra seem to suggest that ae. 
recognises of rati only the sakd@ma—sexual kāntā group of er 
Probably, this is why in Indian aesthetics there are attempts on fa 
part of some authors to regard rati specifically as the male-fema . 
kanta group of affair and acknowledge the various non-sexual instaneen 
of the devadi group as those of feelings distinct and different from 


T pant, 
rati. Thus, for example, Viswanātha, author of Sāhityadarpana 
although otherwise he accepts the devadi 


away vdatsalya—affection as a permanent 


not as a variety of rati as Manikyacandra puts it (cf. shia aioe 
III, 251). Vaisnava authors practically liquidate the Line 
devadi group of rati by taking away further maitri—friendship an 


bhakti—devotion as still other permanent feelings distinguished from 
rati, and by establishing yet another 


called madhurya—sweetness which : 
other remaining instances of the non-sexual devādi group oF ihe 
Their standpoint seems to be that since rati as that derivation of the 
pleasure-principle is inherently disposed towards finalising into an 
or sexual activity and since the devddi instances are quite final ane 
full-fledged without the sexual culmination, the latter ought to be 


f f 2 A ifferent from 
regarded as instances of feelings veritably outside and different 
rati, 


group of rati, yet har 
feeling outside rat? an 


ik ing 
extra-rati permanent ia Fi 
; inclu 

is general enough to inc 


Careful critics like Mianikyacandra and reputed authors ike 
Mammata, however, disapprove this digression from Bharata, e 
preacher. The digression too is notable. There is ny mention 0 
the aforesaid extra feelings even in the list of passing feelings, no! 


to speak of the list of permanent feelings of Bharata. And according 


: : 3 £ t 
to the Indian tradition of science-studies, the preacher should no 


be thought of as oblivious of any fact of the science he preaches. 
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eo that aarefnl and conscientious critics would not waver 
Wan Bharata’s rati as inclusive of all forms of non-sexual 
chment as well, over and above the sexual kāntā group. 
Berem sme me wa ees 
Context of rati as ʻi : A T A u peet = ae. 
Bharéta or as Wa-ararea—teeling in general Ubid., VII) that 
ew? aa Rata IARAA ara:-—‘‘and_ there ati as the 
of cine P scan , obviously meaning, wherever there is derivation 
Ok: in pa trom some external object that is an instance of rati, and 
a a same aaoniesi Bharata refers, as to the dlempane vibhava 
(Ibia -object of rati, to the most general gptd—the desired object 
id., 9). 
eg question is, why is it that 
Ea: coadi instances in the context of 
bhava panime ie previous introduction of the concept oi à 
IA of Indian aesthetics. haaa ara wa WA: “Rasa is a 
Fete, oF feeling taken in consciousness 10 such a way as that all 
ie (to such realisation of the feeling) are gone.” (Abhina- 
at ee tiene In other words, the full-fledged mental expression 
name feeling is called the rasa-state of the feeling. Srigāra is the 
expr of rati in the rasa-state, in the state of its full-fledged mental 
M Son Now, according to Indian aesthetics, a feeling may not 
thine, the fullest mental expression on the grounds, among other 
gs, of either limitation to that effect within the inherent nature of 
Eng itself, as in the case of the passing feelings, or inadequacy 
if r vibhāäva—stimuii and anubhāva—reaction of the feeling, even 
e feeling be a permanent one as such otherwise eligible for fullest 
Pentel expression. The feeling with lesser mental expression would 


€ called mere bhava. The difference between rase and bhava is this: 
mental expression. Otherwise, 


mat va-afra— “There is no rasa 
rasa” (Natyasastra, VI. 36). 
a does not treat the devādi 


Bharata does not treat the non- 
rati as Srmgara? The 
f rasa and 


me i the economy of the 
7 Fea aadis a 
ut bhava as also no bhava without 
Ta Come to the matter in hand, that Bharat : 
Stances or rati ın the context of srmgara does not at once establish 
that Bharata does not recognise them as rati instances. It may also 
“ignify that after recognising rati as the feeling of attachment in 
Seneral with any and every pleasurable object = its love-object, 
oe selects the sexual kanta group alone as eligible for promotion 
© the superior orbit of §ningra—the T while the non- 


asa-state of rati, 
eas idi i the 
ual devddi instances are meant by 


Bharata to be left below in 

o . 3 a : SA ; 

Wer orbit of rati as mere bhava. Possibly, reading this significance 
13—1849P—1-4 
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=, oT 
in Bharata’s treatment of rati, Mammata formulates; xfer 
Gem... mea the) mA g r mt— “Rati with objecis Wio ea 
ete. is called bhāva—mere feeling, pertaining to kāntā or the belov 
r, is $riugara.’’ (Kāvyaprakāśa, VI). l ; 
a cc A on what ground is the devādi rae ine 
from attaining the superior rasa-state of griigdra? Is ib me. 
any limitation to that effect in the inherent nature of the Go o neh 
group? Then devddi rati would not be a permanent i Aa 
permanent feelings are permanent because of their eligibility 
attaining the rasa-state. So preaches Bharata, fanga- ka 
ofiae: enfan aa swa—‘“‘Ti is the permanent feeling whi $ 
attended by stimuli, reactions and passing feelings, receives the ag : 
of rasa’ (Natyasastra, VII). But factually, there is no trace of “A 
outside the list of permanent feelings of Bharata. If devādi ratt i 
at all a bhava or feeling, with Bharata, it can be traced only Re. 
permanent one, cognate with the kāntā instance of rati ; and if t ; 
latter is held eligible for rasa on the ground of its being a permanen”? 
feeling, the former too should be so on the same ground Thus a fat 
as Bharata’s standpoint is concerned, the ineligibility of devadi ie. 
for rasa cannot be justified on the ground of any limitation to ne 
effect within the inherent nature of the devadi rati itself. According 
to Bharata’s treatment, devadi rati is perfectly a permanent feeling a5 
such otherwise perfectly eligible for rasa. i 
How else can it then be said to be eligible for bhava alone ° 
lesser mental expression? As already noted, the alternative lies 1” 
holding vibhdbas and anubhavas of the devādi rati as always inade- 
quate for the full-fledged expressien of the feeling concerned. Devad! 
rati is always a case of 3ES-Ala-eaeN— ‘permanent feeling just aroused 
(cf. Sahityadarpana, III, 260) ana fananffaeqe:—‘“‘not sufficiently 
nourished by vibhava, ete.” (cf. Ibid, vrtti after kārikā). The relevan 


TA : KENA f- 
stimuli and reaction of devadi rati, however profuse, are never su 


i : ick 
cient and adequate for the fullest expression of the feeling for whic? 


ie For 
they are applied. Mother’s love for son and the latter’s adoration f° 


eA ` ; S “14's 
the former, friend’s love for the friend, devotion to superiors, child 


attachment to toys—none of the instances of the wider devadi rati, 
however hard they may be excercised through respective stimuli and 
reactions, do never give a full-fledged expression of the fundamental 
one feeling which they all signify—the feeling of rati, attachment oF 
eros. 

And, let us now point out, that is all because they do, one and 
all, fail to put up the sexual behaviour, because their lot is it to show 


é 
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u : 
o bee: conduct alone g rati, the sexual culmination 
a k 4 ; a and unknown in them. And rati, as we have 
a a er trends and characteristics in accordance with, and - 
a S , the general standpoint of Indian pbilosophy, is the 
ae 5 pas attachment which through a primary conduct of 
Pe. a ' ter perceptual and muscular control over the love object, 
"ak Aa me a it with the seme conduct in which it is that rati 
a aei F  aülamanon, That sexual culmination being absent in 
Ri A ir roh of the devddi group can never be said to be rati 
poe l The respective anubhāvas of devadi rati are always 
— on ta for the full-fledged expression of rati. The 
a : u āvas of Menga rati show only upto the primary 
ae ra = ` And rati with the primary conduct alone, without 
ee hones is rati B nae anubhdva, rati half 
x , -Hia —a rma ; g na T i 
Is a rati eligible for the oe pee eae ane 
Sea for -fu n niot for the 
g rasu-function as well. IE Bpa the fitness of things that 


Bhar 
arata, although he means by rati pleasurable attachment 


of all sorts ? 
1 sorts—-sexual or nonsexual, should ignore consideration of the 


nons at r eS 

a exual instances in the context of Srmgara. Sringara is rati fully 
ress at : 

ie essed, nonsexual rati 1s rati half expressed, hence the non-obser- 
io é fea E r 4 

Oh n of the latter group m the context of Srvigara 18 as it ought 
e. 


halt jis quention remains : 
= vag would be : 
eh: hi ri goes thous saying, ; 
BF pen ate specially for devadi rati ; 

nanent feelings ? So also Viśwanātha, 


Possible cases of feelings lotted to remain as bhava, specially mentions 
to God, eteo although he 


Sines aRe—“‘rati pertaining i i 
e s the general mention of -naei permanent feeling 
na expressed” (cf. Sāhityadarpana, TI, 260). Why this special 
a ntion of devadi rati out of all sorts of possible cate of half 
eh? permanent feelings ? Itis a controversial point. It may, 
i id bg said that aesthetician y mentioned the case of 
eho} i rati because so much controversy raged over it amongst 
a oq and authors to take Or not to take patsalya, bhakti, ete., 
w sa. Moreover, devādi rati is a peculiar instance of sgan 
-T cet feeling half-expressed, since, while all father instances 
co same otherwise possess the practical possibility of attaining 
ully-expressed rast state with adequate stimuli and reactions, 


that sga maem — permanent feeling 
of bhdva-feeling instead of 
hat Mammata enjoins 


why is it v 
out of all various instances 


while enjoining the 


the case 


s speciall 
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devadi rati, however profuse are its respective vibhdva ear 
will always remain a half-expressed rati, the adeguate Uai 
it, the sexual conduct, will ever remain prohibited in it. an 
Thus Bharata’s inexplicit treatment of rati may bg prone 
in the above light, and so construed, Bharata’s epee as 
the most fundamental feeling of rati or eros, may be summaris 
follows :— j II 
Rati means pleasurable attachment to external objects a 
sorts. The conduct of rati consists ina nonsexual primery OF the 
(consisting in achieving perceptual and muscular control a 
love-object) culminating in a final sexual conduct. — p rife 
distinct groups : sakdma or sexual and nisk@ma or Se loved 
Sexual rati is the instance between male-female lover and — ° ther 
and is called Srmigara—love ; the nonsexual rati consists in Poe 
instances of attachment of all sorts and is called wa. 
bhakti—devotion, maitri—friendship and dabandha—fondness. ` ai 
gara is the full-fledged rati: vatsalya, etc., are rati half-expre re 
Vatsalya, etc., are not at all rati because they show the De ae 
conduct of rati.  Sregara is rati full-fledged because Beren of 
primary conduct of rati proceeds further to culminate in kama ts 
sexual activity. Bharata admits vātsalya ete., as rati, but he trea 
rati as Srringara, 
Srmgara or love is t 
directed towards kama or 
“Whichever is the union, bet: 
or sexual affair”. 
female union elicit 


he feeling of rati or pleasurable nti 
Sexual enjoyment. Preaches Bhara j 
ween male and female is known to be ka” 3 
(NatyaSsastra, XXIV, 91), and ‘Whichever in a 
8 the feeling of rati or attachment is to be known ® 
Srigara or love, well Spread and clean” (Ibid, 92). Rati is the penh 
of attachment in seneral ; kama or the sexual motive, this ie 
feeling of attachment, obtains a peculiar grand splendorous, E- 
and elegant, and attractive experience—that is the feeling of srmga ; 
Preaches Bharata, “Whichever in this world is clean, chaste y 
elegant is compared with srigara: whoever is dressed gaudily 
said to be possessed with Sriigara’? (Ibid, VI). naaa 
Kama or the sexual motif is the determining force of the realme 
of Srrigara or love. Indian aestheticians noted the very many oe 
rent shades of Sringara_ as a mental experience, corresponding tif 
the very many different ways in which ka@ma or the sexual a 
works. Thus, for example, śrmńgāra has, first of all, two OPROr 3 
grand tones, sumbhoga—enjoying and Vipralambha—pining, in p 
much as kama or the Sexual impulse happens to work in two broa 
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different ways under two broad different conditions, viz., the male- 
female parties with harmony of union preserved or broken. (cf. 
Sāhityadarpaņa, III, 186). Preaches Bharata, “it has got two 
ill a  sambhoga and Vipralambha”’ (Nātyaśāstra, VI). 
: estheticians give the most elaborate descriptions with 
minutest details of everything connected with love. Thus, for 
example, Vipralambha-sriigara or the pining love is said to be of 
tour varieties—purvaraga—courtsbip, mdna—jealous anger, pravasa 
foreign residence, and karuna—tragic, of which again pūrvarāga 
is of three varieties, māna of two, and pravāsa of three. These 
ee be further discriminated - into their respective subdivisions 
ote TA III). Besides dividing into sen D OU E and 
lin umbha, Bharata refers to ten conditions of Srmgara or love 
ponding to the ten successive stages of kama or sexual motif 
narrated by him in the 24ih chapter of Natyasastra. 

For all practical purposes such detailed studies of Srmyara or 
love are directly derived from kama-sastra or sexology. To refer 
to the aforesaid ten conditions of Srrigara, Bharata cites treatises on 
Sex-art as his source. aRrarateta qaraensfrfea:—‘‘And qreatises 
on sexual art opine it to be of ten conditions” (Natyagastra, V1). 
to deal with love as a cittavrtti— 
freely borrowed from sexology be- 
sex was the determining force 
he different forms of the 


Tndian aestheticians, who were 
mental function and experience, 
Cause it was their standpoint that 
of the mental experience of love, and t 
Workings of sex lent different shades and tones io the mental experi- 
ence of the general love. Thus, for example, sambhoga-sriigara or 
the enjoying love occurring in the fullness of union is certainly a 
Vipralambha-sriigara or the pining 
of union yet wanting. The pining 
different sex-conducts 


different mental experience from 
love occurring in the fullness 
love too gives different feeling-experiences with 
0 pitrvaraga, mana, pravasa, and karuna. 

The feeling of love in Indian psychology is the feeling of sexual 
trends and impulses. Hence, so far as the study of Srigara or love 
is concerned, Indian psychology completely merges in kama-sastra 
or sexology of which the preacher was Vatsyayana, his work being 
called Kamasittra. Utilising utmost kāmaśāstra, Indian aesthe- 
ticians varied as vastly in their treatment of the aspects of love as 


t a 
hose aspects were various. 
Of this sexual love, which is the characteristic śrrigāra or love 


of Indian psychology, what would be the general nature of vibhāva 


or stimulus and anubhdva or muscular reaction ? 
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The dlamvana-vibhiva or the love-objecù of sriiga@ra would 
evidently consist in the male.female lover and the beloved. 

Uddipana-vibhava or the exitants would consist in things and 
events strongly associated with the affairs of sex. ’ 

Anubhdva or the muscular reaction would consist in such acti- 
Vities as would mean perceptual and muscular control of all sorts 
over the loye-object permeated with the sexual motif. i 

Picking up from Bharata’s enumeration (Ndtyasastra, V1) these 
may be noted as follows :— 

(i) Uddipana-vibhava :—- 


Rtu—seasons ; seasonal changes in nature. 
Méalya—garland ; flowers and floral wears. 
Anulepana—ointment ; use of cosmetics. 
Alanikdra—ornaments ; Wears of jewellery. 
Ista-jana— congenial associates. 
Visaya—sensuoug objects. 
Varabhavana—exquisite mansion. 
Upavana— pleasure park. 
Kridā—sports. 
Lilé—graceful movements, etc. 
Gi) Anubhava :—Skilful display of eyes, casting of glance, 


: i, CE T d 
furtive glance, gait, graceful movements of limbs, and 


sweet words, etc. 


APPLICATIONS OF CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY . 
TO VOCATIONAL COUNSELING 


W. Tasti n z : 2 ‘ 
WV. Lesur BARNETTE, JR., Vocational Counseling Center, University of 


Buffalo, Buffalo 14, New York, U.S.A. ` 


Any and all counseling or guidance sessions, for whatever their 
Manifest content, are learning situations for persons who are troubled 
by problems. ‘Theoretically, the aim of all counseling is that of tension 
reduction (to phrase this in terms of one contemporary learning theory) 
“and which may be achieved in a variety of ways, certainly not all of 
them non-directive. Several writers have persuasively dealt with the 
unnecessary fragmentation when the various labels and counseling 
styles are considered. Essentially any counseling situation, 

Vocational ” or “ educational” or otherwise, is a therapeutic one 
Wherein the client is aided towards a more adequate conceptualization 
aS his own role and where, necessarily, the help of a professional worker 
E sought. This involves much more than “ telling ”’ or informing 
about results of psychological tests. It is fruitless to become involved 
m “ merits’? of one style of counseling or another. Any perceptive 
Psychologist or counselor soon learns that there are occasions where the 
parting of information is most essential, be this about study habits, 
remedia] reading techniques, job requirements, university entrance 
requirements or other items. The important thing here is that the 
'mitiative remain with the client and that the counseling situations are 
4 Managed that dependency relationships between client and counselor 


‘te not unwittingly fostered. 

It should be remembered, too, that a request for vocational 
“ounseling—or, as so often phrased by USA clients, a request for “an 
“ptitude test ’’—is frequently a sereen actually denoting a need for 
ePaper help. The experience of the writer in the operation of a private, 
community-wide vocational counseling service in USA, is that many 
t threat to their own self-concepts, to 
entirely reject the notion of 
little stigma associated with 


Mdiyi; s 
, ‘viduals can manage, withou 
e 

quest such a service whereas they would 


Ci P . 
' Pusulting a psychologist per se. There is 3 : 
€ idea of aptitude tests, especially if these are thought of exclusively in 


cational terms; people with relatively serious interpersonal deficiencies 

ar i s i p ir 

E frequently brought in to such counseling centers, even under their 
s c=) 
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own motivation. They are requesting in detour-fashion a kind of 
psychological assistance that goes far beyond the occupational Ee 
Any vocational counselor, as such, must therefore be prepared—in a 
clinical sense—to cope with such problems, or at least be DE a 
recognize the main facets and, if need be, to mike appropriate | 
elsewhere where possible. This then means that any” vocation’ 
psychologist—quite outside his knowledge of diverse jobs and A 
requirements—must be a clinical psychologist in that he is pepin = 
cope with basic indecisions, ambivalencies, dependencies and irrealitie 
that many clients present. e 

Traditionally, discussions of clinical psychology have usually n 
broken up into the time-perspective groupings of diagnosis, hes 
and evaluation. Purely for convenience, in a short article of this type 
these will be treated separately. 


. phat 
It is, however, recognized tl 
counseling 


procedures of all types represent an intimate intermita 
of these three aspects. Certainly no adequate counseling outcome t 
be achieved without adequate attention being paid to all three. 2 
individual cases, attention would need to be devoted, perhaps dispropo™- 
tionately, to only one. j 


Diacyosis 
Bordin ? and Pepinsky * in USA offer fruitful suggestions on tg 
score. The general point of departure of both of these writers 1s pa 
futility of labelling client problems in terms of a sociological description 
i.e., by their surface symptoms. For truly psychological assistance, we 
need psychological concepts; this necessarily implies an awareness ° 
(and even some clinical skill with) deeper levels of analysis. Both ve 
writers asked themselves the critical question of why their clients 
were seeking help; they found themselves giving attention a 
personality dynamics and to “ basic ’’ causations. These, in tur?» 
Suggested appropriate ways of treatment. The earlier analysis of thes? 


r 
problems by Bordin is less complex than that of Pepinsky; the latte 


: . in 
writer, however, has spelled out in greater detail the issues involved y 
eight diagnostic categories : lack of assurance, lack of information, E 
of skill, dependence, cultural self-conflict, interpersonal self-conflic*; 


. ] ir 
intrapersonal self-conflict and choice anxiety. Both writers based the! 
descriptive categories on anal 


counseling center. 
and others, was abl 


yses of many clients at a aa 
Pepinsky, elaborating and consulting with es 
© to formulate fairly specific behaviour syndromes İ 


. “3 s . : t 
connection with each of his categories and, in some instances, to sugges 
specific methods of treatment 


` 
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ee eo of view iof counseling, these two articles are of 
Eea bec coo significance, quite aside from treatment 
. i : Sa of the present writer has been that to think 
Riis ome = ar more productive of adaptable counseling techniques 
ae eae "a categories usually employed. These are, of 
— a uations; a comparable study in India might produce 
SN ery categories. But in any counseling situation, insights 
eng - both ane Renae as well as the client; such diagnostic 
TA i = something similar) are far more productive on this score 
a raditional ones of “‘ vocational,” “‘ educational,’ ‘‘ health,” 


TREATMENT (INTERVIEWING) 


st operate in a very limited setting 
tended series of interviews- 
answers to questions 
d, more often, 


kna -AI counselors, perforce, mu 
Ver a client ib. 16% coming for an ex 
pes o en the situation is so structured that specific 
nM eas ae environmental circumstances an 
Tah ea te prevent the acceptance of a series of truly 
ea R interviews. The counselor js faced with the problem of 
— cang essential meanings, information, interpretations; future 
many hh in a limited space of time. To achieve this sort of goal, 
iort-cuts to needed information must be employed. 

Tt is here that aptitude tests may play a most important role. 
depena this needs a basic reorientation principally because 
finds pie needs are relatively strong. The present writer frequently 
often ae in the position of « discouraging ” aptitude tests; too 

til, chents arrive with the notion that the answers to be found here. 
out ee have occasionally w the baby 
Plies “9 the bath. In a relatively sh 
it ig ; e counselor may only have one or : 
ih important, however, that aptitude tests be perceived by the gient 
fia non-threatening way aS possible. The suggestions by Seeman 
aptit y Bordin and Bixler,’ who aided clients ™M selecting their own 
ude tests, might be advantageously applied here. The present 
as been that this particular technique in self- 
that not only do clients become well 
tests but also that it is possible 
tion of the probable error in 
eling cases—even 


or ; 
many clients, 


led counselors to thro 
ort-term counseling situation, 
two hours for final interviews, 


wri 
Ts experience h ; 
m Bitten ¢ tests is rewarding in t 
0 incule Apres a variety a aptitude 
all sich ; e, right at the beginning, the no 
nal scores. But there are, of course, couns 

°Se which are primarily of a vocational gort—where no tests seem 


Ne L 
ed Bot 3 E a 
ed. To cite one particular group, for clients experiencing anxiety 


14—1842P—1-4 
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over a choice between one or more ccenpational or Se ai 
tives of action, the main job of the conneeiny is to have the clier 
the unpleasant aspects of two or more behaviour choices. Dea 
In general, however, the writer's experience has a ee 
utility of psychological tests, particularly those dealing Tai ae a 
and temperament. Analyses of test patterns, but always in oe cael 
personality dynamics, are here very significant. Individual ea atl 
in themselves are rarely very important: how groups of scores re 
tside criteria are of far greater value. hk 
a is is perhaps A to state that the most useful Pie 
devices are those of a diagnostice sort. Little, if any, usefulnes Fa 
result from “ omnibus ”’ tests. Our experience has been that Bae > 
almost no occasions where such general tests (the Otis, Standford-] an 
and the like) are productive in a counseling situation. It is Mee 
to employ tests which are as “ pure ” as possible and counselors s E 
therefore be familiar with the utility of factor analysis techniques’ 
to base interpretations of test results within this framework. i m 
USA, the Strong Vocational Interest Blank is an illustration here z 
the writer is aware that beginnings on this score are being made in In Ke 
Diagnostic personality devices are likewise helpful as well a ert 
appraisal inventories. In a counseling situation, one perhaps ake 
meets with conscious “ faking’; there is always the Possibili H 
nevertheless, of the intrusion of unconscious factors, Because of ee, 
for example, the writer would never use an ““ obvious ” inventory ae 
as the Bernreuter (to name only one). Better are inventories oe 
built-in “ fake ” keys but these, so far as the writer is aware, have Fe 
to be made available in India. We would employ the TAT and re 
Rorschach only w spiciously deviant signs or where T 
interpersonal difficulties. Since per 
quest aptitude testing for pesoi 
such projective devices are of great utility to ‘lg 
ng suggestions for next steps since these might ae 
personal counselng and, in some cases, outright psy pow 
therapy. From a strictly vocational point of view, the TAT bie 
to be more useful especially where vocational counseling involves 


in 

: i is ease 1 

assessment of a client's reaction to authority figures and his 
interpersonal relationships. 


hen there are su 
are indications, via interviews of 


disturbed persons will first re 
vocational ends, 
counselor in maki 
involve further 


EVALUATION 


Clinically, the writer feels 


that two main types of evaluation need 
to be done : 


, gs 
an estimate made by the counselor of the appropriatene 


2 
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of the occupational choice for the narticular cli ee Pd 
attempt, difficult at best, at i aa 
The psy aio Pee Toye? i 

= A E as wie Ae of the occupa- 
particular stage of serrated koei ee ee ae we 
Operating (whether at the fantasy l vel or at r $ ca aS ca. 
Bignificart will b Saas y level or at more realistic leavels). 
ati © the clien s own work needs, the emotional factors 
is e pi his choice, the types of job satisfactions for which he 
oi a requently these may be traced back to family background 
aon es “ not the mere possession of good work qualifications that 
oba - ficance, but wheter the client can utilize these effectively, 
ptitudes, but in feelings and ideas and attitudes. 
i tests may be of enormous help here as well as pattern 
een a other types of personality inventories. The writer recalls 
eva - mg sessions held with a person long engaged in food work 
—_ promotional possibilities here ware being considered by the 
itive Aphinds and ability measures indicated an only average 
ae od most aspects: the Rorschach rèoörd indicated a person 
attitudes: y fairly well adjusted: but with fairly strong aggressive 
kesoren Sy- significant item here was the wary lirga number of food 
ninni o the cards. ; Another case comes to mind of a student seeking 
revealed ion of her choice for the work ebiiirenen; here the Rorschach 
Courmat an unusually large number of d and dd responses. Other 
rent f iia turn up where there appears to be a large intropunitive 
tai x the picture, such as tlis ARo of a disabled person with a 
and to n condition which contra-indicated exposure to pressure changes 
SAA am pness but who, nevertheless, had the stated goal of deep-sea 
mee a ilig case of still another individual, incapacitated because of a 
strong} a ‘which contra-indicated stooping and bending, wbo was 
Aoa motivated towards training 1m the field o laying of floors. 
ude tests here can contribute to the making of a more realistic 

task is to inquire into and to change 


nage choice; the larger 
des concerning the work needs of such persons. 
studies are, of 
c, m 
checked. 
with new clients, 
usually interferes. Few 
much of 


course, urgently needed. 
ust have a future referent; 


All counselors easily 
or disincli- 


Bara mae i 
it is ec be meaningful and dynam) 
agres a prognosi aspects that must be : 
nation Ai this need but pressure of work 
broad ne of methodological difficulties, um 
i peake are available in this Uni more are done, 
counseling will of necessity remain on an adhoc basis. 

Berdie! has discussed the judgmental differences where five 

Counselors reviewed and rated the appropriateness of a student's 


area. 


rene 
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l apti sting : interviewing. 
vocational choice after one session of aptitude testing and inte 
The follow-up picture for the 20 cases 


in g ral, an 
involved was, in general, 
encouraging one. 


fj t 
In individual cases, however, there was m 
neglect of personality data and, in others, definitely hese in 
conclusions based on test data. This type OF follais, a a.. 
feature of comparing a counselor’s judgments with those of si aint 
Concerning the same case, may be a very useful ap i of 
learning device as well as productive of some humility on the p 
elor. B; 
Eo studies based on individualized counseling see an 
special difficulties, The relatively few studies in this area, inate ula 
only preliminary and exploratory, have been forced to use dH Borat 
because of the lack of any other—criteria. Williamson Bad, ae 
have carefully reviewed the criterion difficulties in this eae ee 
have also critically evaluated some of the experimental designs ths ae 
been employed. These authors feel that, in the end, a uaa at 
criterion is most feasible, Here the client's adjustment is wena ier 
the time he presents his original problem; a follow-up interview is ee 
held; status at this later time is now considered in the light of 


+ aval 
a 2 A £ H ies of individu2: 
counselor's earlier diagnosis and Prognosis. Five categories of ind 
adjustment and three for 


client co-operativeness were employes 
Experience with this method at the University of Minnesota on 
polis, Minnesota, USA) has indicated the desirability of two case read i 
plus one arbitrator. The findings indicated a clear relationship betwee 


g t-clients 

progress toward adjustment and the degree to which the student- E 
b o 

Continued efforts are needed a 


co-operated with the counselor, h 
inni i ia. 
a beginning needs to be made in In 


these lines and, particularly, 
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A NEW ASPECT OF INTELLIGENCE TESTING 


BuUJANGABHUSAN BHATTACHARYYA (Calcutta) 


In the course of testing intelligence, it is often found that the 
subject can pass one or two items from a wide range of age-levels. 
Again in some cases, the spread is guite narrow. As the subject's I.Q. 
depends on the number of items passed, so we think that the I.Q. can 
give a partial description of the abilities of the subject. In a scale of 
intelligence, the items are generally arranged in order of graded diffi- 
culties. So when a subject fails to pass some items of the lower age . 
levels and can pass some items of the higher age levels, it certainly 
reveals some new aspect of his mental ability. So we think that a 
measure of I.Q. supplied with a measure of the spread may give a fuller 
description of the intelligence of the subject. > 

Let us take an actual case to explain the fact. 

Master A.D.M. is a boy of Class IV of a South Calcutta School. 
His chronological age is 8 years 8 months. I used the Terman Merrill 


scale of measuring intelligence—M. Form, Caleutta University Edition, 


to measure the intelligence of the boy. 
The following table gives the result of the testing :— 


Table No. I 
Years Months 
Year VILI All Plus Basic Year Level 8 = 
Year IX 5 tests passed Credit k months — 10 
eac 
Year X 4 tests passed Do- = 8 
Year XI 3 tests passed Do- F $ 
2 
Year XII 1 test passed Do F3 
yy 2 4 
T E 
2 testa passed De: - i 4 
v Th 10 \ 
f th raf, im, janta { y 
3 fore fotal M.A. Score L 3 
àc Îey, boy, Bur 1.Q.=126/101 x 100=121. We get 121 as the LQ. 
Ano ed thi only this figure does not reveal how the bey | has 
Score, over a length Of ais SOLES, 
R d 


Nearer i The boy's séor “ead 
ar terast: ‘ 1e boy's séores sprea Bir 
Ie esting fact is that the bey passed only Bee 
n year level- a 
© 


pot b ou d 
8 on E two items at the 13tl is pot qice? % K 
ntal ape, Point that measure of LQ east ! ino ee 

ility, unless it is supplied with e” 


tera at tuo A 
syer OUE A 
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the scatter of the items passed in diferent years. We think that the 


suitable scatter here, should be o or Q. 
Now the problem is how to calculate this measure. 


We here want to follow the Spearman's method of calculating 


o, when a Case with a s 
This method is generall 
of the momentary R. L. 
determining the Aesthesi 


pread of all passed and all failed is available. 
y used in calculating the standard deviation 
4g obtained by means of constant method in 
ometric Index of an individual. 


Table II 
(Calculation of o by Spearman's distribution Methud; data from Tabte I) 
Steps M.A. Items Relitive ae oa fx’? Remarks 
Passed Frequencies 
' ` “ ssed at 
14 Year 0 0 33 3 99 2°97 Jere eal are 
18 Year ++ 33 —16 2 —'39 —64 scored an + 
12 Year + 17 ‘38 1 '833 33 
11 Year +++ “50 iT oD: 0 0 
10 Year t+++ “67 16 --1 —'16 16 
9Year +4444 "33 ‘17 —2 —-84 68 
SYeer +++444 Too : 
N=1°00; 2fx’="50; 2fx2=3'50, 


Mean=11 M.A, 

o~8°5—('50)2x1=1'80 M.A. 7 
An ogive can be drawn supplying a clear picture of the Babies z 
he itmes as the age-level increases. ‘The 
indicates that the scatter 
ct that the subject shows abi 
om a wide range of tests for different age-levels. 
Now different Psychologists give 
Scatter. According to some the scatter 
inadequate personality. Their 
P emotionally unstable ” 


is much. This can 
lity to pass particular 
various explanations of the 
of passing test items indicate 
observations ate that maladjusted or 
individuals are lik 


ely tò be erratic in their 
ntal tests. 


performance of me This is often manifested as scatter. 
Scatter consists in the ability to do some test 
difficult combined with failure on some tasks 
When tested with an individual mental test 
be able to ‘pass all the tes 


items that are usually 
that are usually easy- 
» a person should, in wee 
ts up to the level which indicates his menta 
age and should fail all tests that are harder than this level. But in 
practice we see that this seldom 
however, is this that 
measure of the se 
as to the fuller 


satisfactory conclu 


occurs. Our point of discussion, 
a subject’s I. Q., unless it iš supplied with a 
atter of the test items, is to be considered inadequate 
description of his mental ability. To arrive at a 
sion a further investigation is needed, 


AN ATTEMPT TO STANDARDISE THE 
BENGALI ADAPTATION OF TERMAN 
‘M’ FORM 


S. P. GHosH anD Roma Sew (CALCUTTA) 


Terman test of general intelligence has long been adapted into 
Bengali by the Section of Applied Psychology, Calcutta University. 
On account of socio-economice differences, adaptation of an English 
version into Bengali has involved many additions and alterations. 


Standardisation work involves the following steps :— 


| Testing the representative character of the sample 


This adapted scale is now being administered upon different sections 
of population of our country for measuring intelligence. The specific 
purpose of the present investigation is to standardise the scale upon 
lower age group children of ages from six to twelve. The need or 
importance of such a work can hardly be exaggerated. The absence 
of a- dependable test of intelligence in Bengali from lower level to 
adolescence is greatly felt by the educationists and social reformers 
of our country. The present work is based on 250 cases studied at 
twenty different centres. The test-scores have been expressed in terms 
of Intelligence Quotient and the school marks have been taken at the 
same time. The materials thus collected have been utilised for 
standardisation. The materials are however small and as such this 
investigation has its limitations. Subject to the above limitations, the 


The standardisation of a test involves in the first place, verification 

“V of the representative character of the materials, so that the “tae can be 
Claimed as objective.s One obvious objection that can be raised against 

the materials is that the number of persons tested is very small and as 

Such it is not a representative sample but only a selected group. The 
above objection however will lose much of its force, if it can be shown 

that the materials have followed the patterns of normal distribution 

P The systematical nature of the distribution curve as given below 
v indicates that the materials have been distributed normally, and the 


Scale is an objective one. » 
The Polygon represents the frequencies obtained. 
The Histogram represents the frequencies expected. 
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FERQURICY DISTRIBUTION oF INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENT 


Histogram represents the observed frequencies 
Polygon represents tho expected frequencies 


Froquencies, 


S ney aS wns 
"i 


Intelligence Quoti tat. 


a 
Now the goodness of fit of the distribution of materials has furth¢ 


been tested by “ Chi-square ’’ test in terms of the formula: 


ae. (fo — fe)? 
z£ -3| f 7 | 
in which fe represents frequency occurrence of expected facts.on & 
given hypothesis, fo represents frequency occurrence of observed facts. 
The ‘* Chi-square ” test thus represents an useful method of evaluating 
actually observed results against the tesults to be expected on some 
hypothesis. Now when x? is not significant it means that the normal 
curve is a good fit. Here in the present investigation the value of x 
is 8.5 and as such not significant, as the probability of obtaining this 
value is greater than .30. So from this test we find that the divergence 
between the obtained ‘and the expected distributions in the present case 
is very small and as such the null-hypothesis that the materials are 
distributed normally is retained. The sample is thus not a selected one, 
but is representative and as such the measuring tool, the test is objective. 
Finding the age-norms :— \ 
Now, the materials obtained have been found to be representative 
and at this Stage, it is necessary to establish definite age-norms for the 
interpretation of the results. The word ‘ norm ` may be used in two 
senses. It may either mean a standard of comparison to which the 


fee 


Orns, 
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Various individuals of a group may conform or it may simply mean the 
oy of the scores of a specific group without any implica- 
Peliability aan ail desirability of individuals conforming to it. The 
aa “il ~ ioe nomns in general depends upon the number of cases 
Pete will “hay selection.. The larger the number of Gees the more 
heck ones le morat Here in the present investigation, norms have 

nined according to different age-groups and all groups taken 


t 
ogether as shown in the table below :— 


Table No. 1 

4ge-Group Nos of Boys Girls. Mean Mode Medion M.V. §.D, 
VI 22+14=36 15 16 112 12.8 16.8 
var 19+17=36 107 10 103 13.3 17.6 
VIIE 18+18=36 97 87.5 ` 985 8.6 11.6 
Ags 17+18=35 ol 105.5 100.3 M1 18 
x 15+20=35 97 89 99.2 15.5 19.8 
XI 184+18=36 ` 408 97 106.1 14.7 me 

-XI 18+18=36 93.5 104.5 97.5 15 19.4 

VI- XII 1274+123 =250 1902.3 198.5 102.5 14.7 18.98 

Wale group) 
E 


Testing the validity :— 
e validity of a test the test scores are to be 
Compared with an external criterion. ‘The criteria in the case of an 
like chronological age, teachers’ judgment, 
are usually used by psychologists for 
For our purpose, we have employed the criterion 
of school-result or achivement. ‘To see how our test is valid, correlation 
between achivement quotients and test-scores (Iiitelligence Quotients) 
has been worked out- How far the individuals tested are successful in 
CE PETRE ae marked according to their last annual examination 
results. We have however taken the total marks obtained by the 
testees in all the subjects examined. he percentage of the marks 
obtained in relation to the full marks is worked out. The validity co- 
efficient of the test scores vih ‘ihe criterion of school marks in the 
present investigation "opla This correlation has been determined by 


they ea moment method. Now to test the reliability of this 


1-4 
15 —184 2P 


To determine th 


Meare 
Rtelligence test are Many, 
School results, etc., which 
Validating a test. 
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correlation the significance of correlation has been determined by the 
‘t?’ test in terms of the formula : — 


t= TVN=2 
1-77 
In the present case t = 5.715 with 2 df and as such the correlation 
is significant at 1% level. 


Thus from the above statistical analysis we come to the conclusion 
that there exists a fair degree of correspondence between the Intelligence 
Quotients (I.Q.) and the Achievement Quotients (A.Q.) of the children 
tested. Or in other words, the test measures intelligence as such, 
intelligence as expressed in achievement. 


Testing the Reliability :— 


The question of reliability of the test has been considered by 
correlating the-scores of the Form ‘‘ M ” with the scores of the alternate 
Form “ L” administered upon the same group, in connection with 
another investigation of the author published in the Indian Journal of 
Psychology, March and June, 1942, and a fair correlation (.80) has been 
obtained. On the basis of this finding “L ” form has been eliminated 


and now only “M” form is being administered for measuring 
intelligence. 


Allocation of the questions to proper age-group :— 


Lastly, question-items have been analysed and their allocation 
to proper age-groups has been attempted. To do this, the questions 
have been arranged according to their increasing order of difficulty in 
terms of percentage of correct answers. 65-75% of the correct response? 
in a particular age-group has been accepted as the standard of allocation 
to that age-group; and when this condition has not been fulfilled the 
question has been either shifted or modified. The summary of the 


analysis as given in the table below shows that the following question 
items require modification. 


The questions are now being revised and modified according to 
the findings of the analysis. They are again to be applied upon 
a large number of persons before final standardisation. An intelligence 
test, specially when it is of verbal type, cannot be said to be standardised 
once for all but it is always modifiable on the basis of observed facts. 
No such thing as ‘ thus far and no further’ can be asserted in case of 
a standardised test. It is not something fixed but rather flexible. 
The scale thus standardised through it is a provisional one, but it can 
be utilised as an useful tool for the measurement of intelligence. , 
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Table No. 2 
Age-group Nos. of Qs °% of correct answers at Remark 
different ages. 
Vi Q.1 16% at 10 yr harder for higher age. 
VI Q.4 34% at 6 yr harder for the age. 
VIL Q.6 100% at 7 yr easier for the age. 
n Q.2 0% at 11 yr harder for higher age. 
&12yr 
” Q.5 27% at 12 yr harder for higher age. 
VIII Qa 30% at 8 yr harder for the age. 
Ix Q.4 20% at 9 yr harder for the age 
30% at 10 yr and the higher age. 
24% at 11 yr 
80% at 12 yr 
x Q2 11% at 10 yr uniformly difficult 
80% at 12 yr ` 
XI Q.5 25% at 11 yr uniformly difficult 
25% et 12 yr 
” Q.6 27% at 12 yr difficult for higher age 
XII Qt 43% at 12 yr difficult for higher age 
w Q.5 0% harder for the age. 
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ABSTRACTS 


Infantile Personalities—L. B. Hill (Amer. Jour. of Psychiatry, Vol. 
109, No. 6, 1952). 

Certain human beings who are not feebleminded, not grossly 
psychotic not psychoneurotic, yet who fail to mature in their general 
attitudes and manners or in their techniques and aspirations, are designated 
äs infantile personalities. Their certain functions are more highly 
a but their attitudes and aims remain like those of an infant. 
Wiken their desires are frustrated they become ill, express rage, speak in 
E and infantile language, have accidents or resort to alcohol or 
urgs. Many of them suffer from psychsomatie illnesses. They are 


-Capable in the manipulation of ‘ things,’ but their disability shows up most 


nipulative efforts in interpersonal situa- 


Strikingly in the inadequacy of ma 
interest and self- 


tions. There is a defect, probably primarily of 
assertiveness showing a lack of difřerential perception of situations. Few 
details are recognised and more intricate patterns of details are not 
grasped. Those few things that appear to mean satisfaction and security, 
or their withdrawal, seem to impress them. They are not curious about _ 
what goes on in persons around them. This ignoring of meaningful 
Phenomena results in a dearth of ideas as to what to do in a situation. 
They frequently have evidences indicating that they did not have good 
persons to emulate, that the mother was immature or that she was elderly 
or interested in some other profession than parenthood, or the child was 
brought up by senile grandparents or by bad nursemaids who were ignorant 
and disinterested. There is also a conspicuous absence of suitable 
playmates. Many of them grew up with no one but the family. 


As for the treatment of these patients, they need an opportunity to 
function as such without criticism and within a situation in which their 
abilities are appreciated or given exercise. They need freedom from some 
Self-assertion and expression but they must be restrained from activities 


that will lead to physical danger and frustration, 
A, DATTA 


Therapeutic Interviewing of Hostile Relatives—E. R. Inwood (Amer. 


Jour. of Psychiatry, Vol. 109, No. 6, 1952). 
The author presents a report of his study of the various factors 


observed in the hostile reactions of the relatives visiting Walter Read 
Army Hospital. The hostile relative is one who reacts aggressively and 
with ambivalence, denying any mental illness on the part of the patient 
and, at the same time, placing the responsibility for such illness upon the 
hospital and military service. Such visiting relatives make various 
demands. They even make such demands as immediate discharge of the 


patient, 
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From the previous experience the author set up a ye ae 
conducting interviews. The relative was encouraged to talk for a oe 
period on any subject of his choice and was then questioned abont oe 
patient with particular emphasis being placed on the personal relations 2 
between them. It usually became clear that the relative had hostile 
feeling toward the patient. In some instances the feeling was A Goes. 
but had been forcefully suppressed. In the case where the site 
“technique is not effective in decreasing hostility, a firm but polite stan doi 
taken informing the relative that the patient is subject to military regu z 
tions and may be discharged at any time. The suggestion that the patient 
may be discharged immediately makes the relative aware of the area : 
which his difficulties actually exist—with the patient, not with the hospita.. 
When the relative becomes aware of his hostile feeling about the patient, 
the hostility is dissipated The relationship between the hospital and the 
relative is much improved and a better adjustment with the patient in the 
home after discharge becomes possible. The author suggests that this 
therapeutic interviewing should be considered a. definite part of the 
patient's treatment programme whenever possible. ~A 


A. DATTA 


Different Cultural Concepts of Past, Present and Future: A Study of 
Ego Extension—M, W. Smith (Psychiatry, Vol. 15, No. 4, 1952). 

The author presents in this paper the cultural concepts of ego sig oe A 
of (1) the Western European, (2) the Hindu Indian, (3) the Chinese anc 
(4) the Coast Salish, a group of American Indian from the Pacific Coast 
regions of Canada and the northwestern United States. 


The ego, in the Western European concepts, begins with the body 
at conception: 


—or at birth and extends infinitely into the future. 

The modern tendenc 
primary focal points of b 
the ego. 


y to disregard concepts of heaven and hell me 
ehaviour has curtailed the forward extension © 


The duration of the ego is shortened. Nevertheless the western 
ego still organises itself in terms of the future. 


The ego in the Hindu philosophy on the otherhand extends infinitely 
into both past and future, The individual soul is viewed as undergoing 
Continuous reincarnation, Tt may appear in any walk of human life or, 
indeed, in any form of life, human or non-human. Success in any present 
existence will lead to reincarnation in a higher form of life. The individual 
is identified with the world soul or Brahma in the very nature of which 
knowing and being are indistinguishable. 

The ego in the Chinese thought is derived from one's parents 
and passes on into one’s children, One’s descendants not only 
guarantee one’s future existence, but through the performance of 
the rituals, assure the continuity between past and future. The 
physical well-being of the family is thus inextricably associated with 
the continuing existence of the ego. The Chinese use the persent as the 
focal point from which existence flows evenly in both temporal directions. 
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Communist social philosophy which emphasises on the present as part 
of past and future is in close agreement with the Chinese concepts of 


temporal ego extension. 


The Coast Salish, however, emphasises on the lateral extension. The 
ego owes a major part of its existence in the present to the relationship it can 
establish in the nonhuman world. Many of its attributes, skills and abilities 
come from supernaturals associated with animals or natural phenomena, 
or from supernaturals which are mere abstractions of human values. 
When power leaves death ensues. Ego existence is therefore absolutely 


tied to the power relationship. 


The author concludes that it is the nature of man to conceive of 
himself not solely in terms of his own organism but in relation to a 
surrounding world, 


A, DATTA 


Concerning a Psychodynamic Function of Perplexity, Confusion, 
Suspicion and Related Mental States—H. F. Searles (Psychiatry, Vol. 15, 
No. 4, 1952). 


The author discusses the psychodynamic function of the five mental 
states, viz., perplexity, bafflement, uncertainty, confusion and suspicion. 
He points out that each of these mental states represents a largely intellec- 
tual defence, with a conscious affective tone, serving to keep under 
repression various affects of intolerable intensity. In this defensive 
process, such a mental state gives rise to an intolerably complex pressure 
of thought. There is an inereasing intense need for simplification of the 
This need is satisfied finally. by the emergence of the 
an end result of the various 
ensed expression of a vast 


thought process. 
delusion. A delusion therefore represents 


mental states. Like a dream, it is a cond > 
number of unconscious determinants and like a conversion symptom, i 


is the expression of remarkably numerous and complex intrapsychic 

conflicts. But unlike a dream and a conversion symptom, it yo = 
+ se]; 7 À 

awareness a series of intolerable complexity of thought relief from whic. 


is desparately sought. 
The author presents a theory of the mode of formation of the see 
(1) at first the utilization of such defences as confusion, ieee e E 
(2) then the consequent development of an increasing distur na n 
thought, and (3) finally the emergence of the ae ear Ry: 
releiving this pressure of thought. He believes that this mig heed 
formation of the delusion does not hold true im all cases. ie 
psychosis, a delusional defence is immediately set up without there Fe 
been utilised any preliminary defences in the torm of sapera ie a 
and so on, and hence without the patient’s having “ee aie pe 
pressure of thought. But he finds support for this theory in the majority 


of chronic psychoses. A. DATTA 


iA 
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gas ideber 
Some Aspects of Jealousy and of Feeling Hurt—Mellita Schmideberg 
om F A 
(The Psychoanalytic Review, Vol. 40, No. 1, 1953). 


zi ypes of 
In this paper the author attempts to show that me a bee 
i i { alytical literature—the pathological jea 
P y described in psychoanalytieal litera f ne i e 
Cem and the normal (or exaggerated) jealousy in ea 
relate to each other and the adults’ pathological jealousy often rep 
directly the child’s reactions. 


ild’s 
The fear of losing the parents’ love is an important element ihre 
Jealousy. The more overwhelming the child’s attachment to pa n ae 
the more the underlying hostility and anxiety, the less can he Tn oe 
the stress imposed by the new baby. The same pattern wen son SR 
adult’s jealousy. Oral, anal and genital factors may all contri 4 om 
feelings of jealousy. The jealous lover wants to dominate and ees 
complete control over the loved object. This sadism and comp apt 
control the ‘loved’ object is largely due to anxiety, which may Lee 
from castration fears. Fear and hostility springing from deme ig 
attitude with women play an important role in jealousy, as indicate R 
the fact that men with hetero-sexual disturbances are specially P oe 
pathological jealousy. The competition with women accompanying stip 
sexual attitude tends the jealous lover to isolate and subdue his wie ee 
by so doing he robs her of her independence and ‘ castrates ’ her, rati 
alizing it as ‘ love.’ In women, 
in jealousy. By wanting to poss 
and subdues him. 


rt 
too, the castration complex plays a fas 
ess him entirely to herself, she castrates 


j ? ee) scious 
Freud regards pathological jealousy as a defence against uncon 
homo-sexuality. The 


re are many ways in which the homo-sexual dogn 
may enter inte pathological jealousy. The man often has ana 
taking the woman’s place and having intercourse with men. The patho i 
gical jealousy has not only the sadistic aspect, but the masochistic ee 
also. The jealous lover tortures his wife, and also makes his ow Ar 
miserable. Men with intense guilt over their masochistic passive attitude 


; : : ay ai iess to 
are particularly prone to jealousy, because they fear their own readnies 
tolerate it, 


. 1" 
Feeling of jealousy are nearly connected with the feeling of hurt o 


snts of 
loneliness. Both, and the latter especially, contain at least elements 
the former and merge into each other, 


1 
A © normal 

Many neuroties and even ‘ norma 
persons suffer from irr 


. : : z is may be 
ational or excessive feeling of hurt. This n ri 

i i é ming su . 
due to actual experience of physical hurts or fantasies concerning 


È ause of 
Women are more prone to feel hurt or misunderstood, largely becav 
their castration complex. 


A. DATTA 


Incest, Ingratitude and Insanit: 


y—John Donnelly (The Psycho- 
analytic Review, Vol, 40, No. 2, 1953). 


The author presents 


in this paper aspects of psychopathology of 
King Lear. According to h 


i i Fi ither 
Im, Lear’s illness may be described as eit 


NN 


= TT OA ——<— °° ——— 
COO 
a a 
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a delirium or an acute schizophrenic-like episode and not senile dementia 
as most of the writers have expressed. But as the episode is a matter of 
days, it certainly fits consistently with delirium rather than with 
schizophrenia. Lear is not insane at the-beginning of the play as some 
critics have said, as each alleged proof of insanity can be gainsaid. The 
division of the kingdom is far from an unwise act and the ‘ choleric ’ 
temperament is an unusual type of personality rather than insanity. 


In a healthy situation an individual as he grows, passes from a position 
of complete submission to independence in living his own life and the 
mature parent does not strive to maintain a hold on him. Yet there remain 
in the individual bonds of affection for the parent—the ‘ filial gratitude = 
not because he ought to, but because he wishes to do so. Filial gratitude 
is demanded in less healthy parent-child relationships, particularly when the 
parent is abnormal in one or more emotional spheres. When the adolescent 
strives for independence, the emotional security of the parent is threatened 
and recriminations of ‘ ingratitude’ commence. Lear is portrayed as 
such a parent. ` So insecure is he that he craves endless reassurance of 
affection of his daughters. He is thwarted when Cordelia, his favourite, 
makes her love sound like duty. He is not content with half the love of 
his daughter. It is total, and therefore incestuous, love that he wants 
from her. When he is re-united with Cordelia, his speech might well be 


made by a lover to his sweetheart. 


Evidence of Lear’s sexual phantasies is readily found in the scenes 
In the incipient stage of the delirium he bids the 
m he is one). His preoccupation in that 
episode is mainly with the base ingratitude of his daughters. As the 
disturbance becomes more obvious the emphasis on ingratitude is 
accompanied by references in the sexual field, and these two meee ae 
finally linked in one passage. All his affection is centered on his ba 
and this appears to be linked with a latent incestuous bab sae ee 
he has been rejected by all three, his emotional stability is a ; a 
He endeavours to retain control, and beingsunable to cope with the lat 


emotional and physical stress, he becomes insane- 


in which he is insane. 
gods seek out the sinners (of who 


A, DATTA 
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BOOK REVIEW 


An Introduction to Parapsychology—collected papers on Psychical 
Research—B. L. Atreya, M.A., D.Litt., K.C., K.T., M.F.A., Professor of 
Philosophy and Head of the Department of Philosophy, Psychology, 
Indian Philosophy and Religion—Banares Hindu University. Kumar 
Publication, Banares, India: Pages 192, including bibliography. Price not 
stated. 
~~”. This, book contains eight chapters dealing with certain points of 
interest for psychologists, scientists in general, philosophers, theosophists 
and educated people with religious tendencies. It gives us an introduc- 
tory knowledge of some unsolved phenomena revealed by psychical 
researches undertaken by the renowned scientists of the world. Here we 
become familiar with certain technical terms, such as, telepathy, 
telekinesis, . clairvoyance, clair-audition, ectoplasm, meterialisation, 
levitation, precognition (or psychometry), retrd-cognition, apparition, the 
aura and the astralbody, etc., and extra-sensory perception (E.S.P.) of 
specific individuals investigated by Dr. J. B. Rhine, Asst. Prof. of 
Psychology, Duke University, U.S.A. 

In every scientific investigation the well-known principles of 
elimination and systematisation are involved and the chief motive of 
Scientific study is “ love and Search for truth ” as the author has put it. 

I quote here some of the many views which have been expressed in the 
book. (1) method and principles of the 
this pursuit it has lost its soul, 
(2) E.S.P. is “ a purely spiritual fact, 
wn to us.” (8) “ the scientific expla- 


general body of existing knowledge.” 


Now the utmost that can be said at this stage of knowledge is that 
the standards of investigation of scientific phenomena on the one hand 
and of spiritual phenomena on the other, are probably different and hence 
it may not be possible to bring the second category of facts under the first 
one and spiritual phenomena may require other set of laws for their 
explanation. 

Another principle of scientific study is that the theories formulated 
and the concepts framed must have as direct a bearing on the facts 
collected by systematised method as possible. When the explanatory 
concept has a remote bearing on the collected facts and the explanation 
seems to be far-fetched, involving too many unknown factors, then they 
are generally rejected as unscientific and vague and speculative hypothesis. 
Every scientist has in his consciousness certain aspect of philosophy with 
the help of which he tries to explain facts directly and clearly. Of course, 
he must keep an open mind and should be ready to recognise new facts and 
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also to accept new theories provided they can explain things in a better 
Way and more directly. One aspect of science being teleological we try 
to understand and find out the specific influencing factor and investigate 
the ways of controlling it. 

In view of what is mentioned in this book it is reasonable to suppose 
that all phenomena may be classified approximately under three categories, 
(a) the material or the concrete, (b) the spiritual and (c) the divine— 
The material facts are controlled by limited influencing factors, the 
spiritual facts are governed by innumerable factors difficult to decipher 
and control and lastly the divine facts are controlled by infinite number 
of influencing factors. The last named therefore appear to be mystic 
because they cannot be brought under control and experimented upon. 
Mathematical considerations also reveal the improbability of their being 
brought under control and hence the divine phenomena will never have the 
chance of losing the mystic aspect at any future period however remote. 

The scientist will not leave the scientific standpoint and lose himself 
in a net-work of speculative arguments unless it can be definitely said that 
these arguments are decided improvements and help us to explain things 
in a better way and control the line of research in a better manner. 

Laymen, however, are prone to be guided by their own totems and 
taboos, irrespective of what the scientists say. But in the meantime let 
the scientists try to remain without any bias and watch these meta- 
psychological phenomena so that they may take the opportunity of 


benefitting themselves by discoveries in this sphere. 
M. GANGULY 


OBITUARY 


It is a matter of deep regret to us that we have to record in 
the pages of our Journal this year the death news of three valued 
and celebrated members of our Association. 


Dr. SyAMAPRASAD MOOKERJEE 


Dr. Syamaprasad Mookerjee, M.A., D.Litt., Bar-at-Law., 
an Honorary member of our Association passed away untimely 
under tragic circumstances in the valley of Kashmere in the 
early morning of the 23rd June last. He was only 51 when he 
- died. 

Many are acquainted with his political activities but few 
realise the sincerity and the earnestness with which he attempted 
to raise the standards of our Education and to foster genuine 
spirit of Research amongst the students of Bengal. 

It was during his Vice-Chancellorship that the Applied 
Psychology Section of the Calcutta University was started in the 
year 1938, as a section of the Department of Psychology founded 
by his illustrious father, late Sir Asutosh Mookerjee. He used to 
take active interest in the work of the Association and we felt 
proud indeed when he agreed to become an Honorary Life Member 
of our Association. 

After a successful academic career, he rose by sheer dint 
of his powers and abilities to become the Vice-Chancellor of the 
Calcutta University at the age of 32 only. As an effective orator, 
as a beloved leader of the people, he earned a position for himself 
which few of his contemporaries can aspire to achieve. 

In his death not only has Bengal lost an illustrious son but 
the whole of India mourns the loss of a patriotic soul full of 


fervour and enthusiasm and devoted to the cause of her material 
and cultural upliftment. 


* * * 


Dr. GIRINDRASEKHAR Bose 


The sudden demise of Dr. Girindrasekhar Bose, D.Sc., 
M.B., F.N.I., the First Professor of Psychology of the Calcutta 
University is not only a loss to us, the psychologists of India but 
a loss to World Psychology also. He had a stroke in 1949 and 


after suffering from the effects of it for 4 years, he passed away on 
the 3rd June, 1953. 
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Dr. Bose was one of the Founders of the Indian Psychological 
Association and was a Life Member of it. He was the Founder 
President of the Indian Psycho-analytical Society and was twice 
elected President of the Section of Psychology and Educational 
Science, once in 1933 and the second time, when the Indian Science 
Congress was celebrating its Jubilee session in 1938. He was 
connected with the Department of Psychology of the Calcutta 
University since 1918. He made valuable original contributions 
hot only to Psychology but to other fields as well. Some of his 
important contributions in the field of modern and Indian Psycho- 
sa bg tir following : Concept of Repression, New theory of 
gel a Everyday Psycho-analysis, Swapna, Purana Prabesh, 
, Andhra Chronology, ete. 
sychology Section and 
e of his achievements 
Bose who introduced 


The opening of the Applied P 
Lumbini Park Mental Hospital are som 
in the practical field of life. It was Dr. 
Freud and Freudiasm in India. The Psycho-analytical 
ease as also its present develop- 


method of treatment of mental dis 
His death has removed from 


ment in India is solely due to him. 
the Indian Psychological World an erudite scholar and an out- 
standing leader. ‘The Indian Psychological Association owed much 
to his valuable guidance and advice. 

* # . 


. 


* 


PROFESSOR JAMUNA PRASAD 


We have to note with deep regret the death of Professor 
Jamuna Prasad, M.A., @ senior member of Bihar Educational 
Service and a former member of the Board of Editors of the Indian 
Journal of Psychology- Professor Jamuna Prasad was the President 
of the Section of Psychology and Educational Science of the Indian 
Science Congress, 1952. He was a notable worker in the field of 
His study of rumour with special reference to 
s during the Bihar earthquake of 1934 was 
the psychologists here and abroad. He took 
Department of Experimental 

He had his post-graduate 
and later studied at the 


social psychology. 
the spread of rumour 
highly appreciated by 
an active part in the st 
Psychology at the Patna College. 
training in the Calcutta University 


Cambridge University. 


arting of the 
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IN MEMORIAM 


J. Epwarps 


The students and staff of Psychology and Education Departments of 
the Ewing Christian College, Allahabad assembled in Tooker Hall on the 25th 
July, 1953 to mourn the sad passing away of Dr. Girindra Sekhar Bose who 
died on the 8rd June, 1953 at his Calcutta house after an illness of over 
four years. The condolence resolution was moved from the chair and 
passed: by all standing in silence for two minutes. A brief statement was 
made regarding Dr. Bose and his work prior to passing of the condolence 
resolution, a summary of which is given below :— 

Dr. Bose was born on January 30, 1887. After graduation he AB 
appointed Lecturer in Physiology at the Calcutta Medical School. His 
D.Sc, thesis, Concept of Repression, though not much appreciated in 
India at first, drew unstinted praise from Dr. Sigmund Freud of Vienna, 
the leading psycho-analyst in Europe at the time. Later Dr. Bose was 
appointed Lecturer in Abnormal Psychology in the Department of Experi- 
mental Psychology, University College of Science, Caleutta, where he rose 
to be the Head of the Department of Experimental Psychology. In 1922 
when the present writer was a student in the Department of Experimental 
Psychology, Dr. Bose lectured on the Theory of Opposite Wishes which 
turned out to be another of his original contribution to psycho-analysis. 
His masterly discussions on Hypnotism and Dream were greatly liked by 
the students. Dream analyses appeared regularly in Prabasi, a Bengali 
magazine. His Puranpravesh is a scholarly research in the Puranas. He 
interpreted the Gita in Bengali. He published Andhra chronology in the 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. In the midst of many preoccupations 
he did not forget the children for whom his Lalkalo will always remain as 
a book of great interest. His Everyday Psycho-Analysis which the 
present writer reviewed in August, 1949, is, as far as. is known, his last but 
by no mean§ the least contribution to Psycho-Analysis. Whether dreams 
“are never innocent ” (p. 97) must remain an open question. If “the 
growth of the sense of responsibility is a continuous process ” (p. 263), 
the growth of intelligence must keep pace with it and not cease to grow as 
intelligence testers would have us believe that it does after the age of 
14-16. Intelligence may not grow horizontally but it may certainly be 
growing vertically as Bagley thinks. 

Dr. Bose had a Striking similarity with Dr. Edward Lee Thorndike 
of Columbia University. Both taught statistics. Both believed that 
whatever existed, existed in some degree and therefore it could be measured. 
This gave a lie to Munsterberg’s psychical fact being immeasurable. Both 
had the genius to see the essence of a problem and attacked it/ directly. The 
Doctorate Dissertation of both initiated a new departure in the domain of 
Psychology, Animal Intelligence of Thorndike and Concept of Repression 
of Bose. Both possessed a remarkable degree of openmindedness, 
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sympathetic understanding of the pupils and abounded in goodwill for all. 
Both were prolific writers. Apart from mental likeness, both of my teachers 
of statistics, Bose in 1923 and Thorndike in 1927, had a strange physical 
similarity. It appeared as though Nature had fashioned out of the same 
lump of clay a common physical type. When the history of Psychology 
is written in India Bose will occupy as pre-eminent a place in it as 
Thorndike does in American Psychology. 

Dr. Bose was a Fellow of the Senate of the Calcutta University, 
Fellow of the Royal Asiatice Society of Bengal, and Fellow of the National 
Institute of Science in India. In 1938 he presided over the Psychological 
Section of the Indian Science Congress. He was elected Editor of the 
International Journal of Psycho-Analysis. He was the Founder of the 
Indian Psycho-Analytie Society and the Lumbini Park Mental Hospital. 

In Dr. Bose’s death, India loses a pioneer in the field of Psycho- 
analysis, a physician of repute and her greatest psycho-pathologist. Dr. 
Gardner Murphy who visited India recently on behalf of the United Nations 
Organisation as a psychological expert is reported to have advised someone 
wanting to know something about Psycho-Analysis to ` take the first train 
to Calcutta ’ obviously to go to Dr. Bose and get a first-hand knowledge 
of the subject from India’s foremost Psycho-analyst. Those who came in 
contact with Dr. Bose as his pupils or worked with him as colleagues feel 
his death as a personal loss. Dr. S. C. Mitra who worked with him for 
more than 80 years wrote recently: ‘‘ When the history of the develop- 
ment of psychology in India is written, he (Dr. Bose) will undoubtedly 
occupy one of the most prominent places.”’ 


PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT OF 
FOURTEENTH INTERNATIONAL 
CONGRESS OF PSYCHOLOGY 


The Fourteenth International Congress of Psychology will be held in 
Montreal, June 7 to 12, 1954. Meetings will be held both at the University 
of Montreal and McGill University. This will be the first Congress held 
under the direction of the International Union of Scientific Psychology, 
and it will be sponsored jointly by the Canadian Psychological Association 
and the American Psychological Association as hosts. 

Membership in the Congress will be of three kinds. Qualified 
professional psychologists from all parts of the world may become Full 
Members. Ordinarily they will be members of their respective national 
organizations in countries where such professional groups exist, but other 
persons are invited to write to the Secretary of the Congress if they care 
to join. Such inquiry should state clearly the evidence that the applicant 
can participate in the Congress with profit. Students who are working for 
a graduate degree in psychology may enroll as Student Members. Wives 
and other members of the family of any Full Member may be enrolled as 
Associate Members. 

All members will be privileged to attend the scientific meetings and 
general social functions of the Congress. It is planned to issue a volume 
of Proceedings which will be supplied without charge to all Full Members 
and Student Members of the Congress. 

Membership fees for the Congress have been established as follows: 

1. (a) Full members, residing in the United States and Canada 


Sef eh es $15. 

(b) Full members, residing outside of this area........- $5. 
2. Student members........ $5. 
3. Associate members....... $5. 


The fees should not be sent until the applicant has. been notified of 
his acceptance as a Member. They should be paid in Canadian or United 
States funds to the Treasurer, Dr. G. A. Ferguson, Department of 
Psychology, McGill University Montreal, P.Q., Canada. For members 
from sterling areas it may be possible to arrange payment in other funds. 

The limited housing accommodations in Montreal make it imperative 
that an upper limit of 2500 be ‘set for the membership of the Congress. 
While it is hoped that all qualified applicants can be accepted, the lists 
must be closed when this limit is reached. In general, priority will be given 
to applicants not resident in the United States and Canada. Following 
this, preference will be given to members of the Canadian Psychological 
Association and the American Psychological Association. Details of the 
administration of this plan will be announced later. 

The program of the Congress is to consist of formal addresses bY 
leading psychologists, of symposia, and of programs of invited papers 
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organized about a variety of topies of current interest. There will be no 
general solicitation of papers. On the other hand, the Program Committee 
for the Congress will welcome all suggestions as to topics appropriate for 
presentation or discussion, and the informal nomination of speakers. Such 
suggestions should be sent at any time to Professor Robert B. MacLeod. 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New York, U.S.A. 

The Committee for the Congress is studying possible means of 
assisting psychologists at a distance to defray in particular the dollar costs 
of attending. Colleges and Universities are asked to bear in mind the 
presence in the United States and Canada of distinguished visitors from 
abroad, and to find places where these visitors may serve on summer school 
and conference faculties. It appears doubtful that any general subyention | 
of the Congress can be obtained, but individual psychologists may be most 
helpful in calling to the attention of the Gommittes particular projects for 
which they believe support might be forthcoming. If the means are 
available, it is hoped that a stipend to defray ‘expenses during actual 
attendance at the Congress can be offered to members coming from sterling 
areas who have no other source of dollar funds. Professor Roger Russell, 
University College, London, and Dr. Edwin B. Newman, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Massachusetts will act as a clearing house for 
information concerning possible placements. Information about stipends 
will be available when final arrangements for membership are announced. 

Preliminary inquiries concerning the Congress should be addressed to 
Father Noel Mailloux, University of Montreal, Montreal, P.Q. Canada. 
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ANNUAL REPORT, 1952 


The Indian Psychological Association has completed its 28th year. 

We deeply regret the untimely death of Mr. Pars Ram a member 
of our Association and the last President of the Section of Psychology 
and Educational Science of the Indian Science Congress. 

The Association tenders its sincere felicitations to Dr. S. P. Ghosh, 
Jt. Secretary of our Association on his obtaining D.Phil. degree from 
the University of Calcutta and to Mrs. Uma Guha of the Anthropology 
Department, Government of India, a member of our Executive 
Committee on her obtaining the A.M. degree of the Cornell University, 


U.S.A. 


We congratulate Dr. B. Kuppuswamy on his being appointed 
as Professor of Psychology, Mysore University. 


Dr. N. 8S. N. Shastry, one of the oldest members of our Association 
has gone to Europe to visit different research centres in Social sciences. 
Mr. K. C. Mookerjee of the Inter-Provincial Mental Hospital, Ranchi, 
a member of our Association visited U.S.A. as a state guest. 


We are very happy to announce that during the year 1952, we 
have been able to send 1950 and 1951 volumes of the Indian Journal 
of Psychology to all our members and subscribers. The 1952 volume 
is already in progress and we hope that this will reach our members 
and subscribers by the end of January, 1953. After making the 
Journal up-to-date, the 1953 volume will be published in parts. 

We thank all the Life, Ordinary 
Association and subscribers whose 


and Associate members of our 
active sympathy and support have 
been ‘a source of strength to us. We acknowledge our indebtedness to 
the National Institute of Sciences of India and the University of 
Calcutta for their contributions towards the publication of the Journal. 

à Many popular articles of the members are being published in the 
different periodicals, both inside and outside India. Popular lectures 
on different branches of Psychology dealing with actual educational, 
social and industrial problems and mental diseases were delivered by our 
members in different parts of the country. 


The present strength of the Association as on the 31st December, 
1952, is as follows :— 


Hony. Members 2, Life Members 10, Ordinary Members 66, 
Associate Members 33, Subscribers ( Inland) 20, Subscribers (foreign) 10, 
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Four new journals, namely Arquivos Brasiliros de Psicotecnica, 
Current list of Medical Literature, Samiksha, Sarawak - Museum 
Journal, were added to our exchange list and we supply 7 copies of our 
Journals free of charges to different educational and scientific institu- 
tions, local and foreign. ` 

The year 1953 is the last year of life of the present Executive 
Committee. There will be an election at the end of the current year. 
We request all our members to clear arrear subscriptions if any and 
actively participate in the election. 

The total income of the Association under different heads for the 
year 1952 amounts to little over Rs. 1,000 and the expenditure is about 
es 700. The detailed audited statement of accounts will be circulated 
ater. 


January 1, 1953 SUNIL CHANDRA BISI, 
Secretary 
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